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PREFACH. 


HE object and scope of this 


volume have been fully ex- 
plained in the introductory 
chapter; and here the Author 
only desires to state his belief 
that the constituency of Readers 
to whom he appeals, is a very 
large one—of Readers, he means, 
interested in the subject with 


b) 


js which ‘ Syivan’ Sprinc’ deals. 
Whether or not his manner of dealing with this 
subject will commend itself to them, has yet to 
be proved. The Author can only say that he has 
striven to do justice to it, and that he has been 
encouraged and stimulated in his endeavours by 


the large measure of success which has attended 


v1 PREFACE. 


his previous efforts in a similar direction— success 
which he gratefully acknowledges to be due to 
the singular kindness of the Reviewers, and to 
the appreciation of the wide circle of indulgent 
Readers, of his former books. 


Lonpon, May, 1880. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OR the drawings which have 
been reproduced in_ the 
Twelve Coloured Plates in- 
cluded amongst the Illus- 
trations of this book, we 
are indebted to the valu- 
able co-operation of Mr. F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., the 

able and accomplished Artist and Author of 

‘Familiar Wild Flowers.’ The admirable plant 

portraits with which that well-known and de- 

servedly popular work is being embellished, are 
veritable things of beauty. No more faithful and 
beautiful representations of wild flowers have 


ever, in our opinion, been made, than those 
which Mr. Hulme has been producing from 
month to month, for some time past, for the 
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serial numbers of his delightful book; and there 
are very few indeed, if any, which equal them in 
any work published before the appearance of 
‘Familiar Wild Flowers.’ The secret of Mr. 
Hulme’s success in depicting plant forms, lies in 
the circumstance that he combines with botanical 
knowledge rare powers of artistic delineation, 
and that he is a close student of Nature, from 
which, and from which alone, all his drawings 
are made. 

Our desire was to obtain for ‘Sytvan Sprine’ 
a series of T'welve Plates which should contain 
floral groupings representative of the vernal 
season; and these, Mr. Hulme kindly undertook 
to supply, keeping as near as he could—con- 
sistently with the somewhat limited time placed 
at his disposal for obtaining the necessary 
material for the plates—to our suggested list of 
subjects. His success, in this especial under- 
taking, we can confidently leave to the judgment 
of the public. 

The work of reproducing by chromo-lithography 
Mr. Hulme’s coloured drawings, was entrusted to 
Messrs. Leighton Bros., whose reputation for 
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colour printing stands second to none in this 
country, and whose execution of the illustrations 
of ‘The Fern World’ had left nothing to be 
desired. We trust we may be allowed to bear 
testimony to the admirable fidelity with which, 
in the present instance, Messrs. Leighton Bros. 
have copied Mr. Hulme’s work. 

The Coloured Plates will be found at the pages 
indicated below : 
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Of the Sixteen full-page Wood Engravings, 
fourteen are from drawings by Mr. Birket Foster, 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis, Mr. Harrison Weir, and 
Mr. F. W. Keyl; and some of the smaller Wood 
Eneravings in the text are from drawings by 
Mr, Harrison Weir, Mr. J. C. Horsley, and 
Mr. John Gilbert. In the following table each 
Artist’s name is given against the page on which 


his illustration appears :— 


x 


ARTIST. 


Ei. M. Wimperis 


Harrison Weir 
Harrison Weir 
Harrison Weir 
Birket Foster . 
Harrison Weir 
Harrison Weir 


i. M. Wimperis 


Harrison Weir 
Harrison Weir 
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Harrison Weir 
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John Gilbert . 
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Birket Foster . 


ii. M. Wimperis 


PAGE 


. 313 
. 326 
. 327 
. 349 
. 304 
. 355 
. 379 
. 389 
. 401 
: 419 


Subjoined is a list, in alphabetical order, of the 


subjects—each with its common and_ botanical 


hame 


SUBJECT. 


esented in the volume by 


COLOURED FIGURES. 


Anemone (Anemone nemorosa) 

Apple, Wild (Pyrus malus) 

Barren Strawberry (Potentilla fragariastr tay 
3rimstone Butterfly (Gonepteryx rhamni) 

Bulbous Crowfoot (Ranunculus bulbosus) 
Candle Snuff Fungus (Xylaria hypoa be) 

Cherry, Wild (Cerasus sylvestris) 

Daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus) 
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SUBJECT. PAGE 
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To facilitate reference to the text illustrations, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


HAT a host of delightful 
~S 2k associations are suggested 


i ty 
h! 
ly 


Hf) by the mention of Spring! 
Pa —associations which touch 
the fancy and stir the ima- 
gination in a way that is 
not experienced, in the same 
degree, at any other period 
of the year. 

~The glory of summer is but the perfection of 
the vernal season, whose full beauty comes upon 
us by gradations which are almost insensible ; 
leading on from opening bud to incipient leaf, 
and thence, through successive stages of beauty, 


to expanded foliage, whose hue is deeper, in its 
B 2 
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tinge of green, than the golden tints of its early 
verdancy. Who can indicate the dividing line 
between the season of preparation and the season 
of fulfilment? Who can apportion the share of 
each in the fragrance of Hawthorn and Honey- 
suckle, which, bursting upon us from the May 
hedgebanks, lingers on sweetly, that of the one, 
oftentimes, far into June, that of the other into 
the later months of summer? ‘To which season 
do the flowers and ferns belong which open and 
uncoil alike in Spring and summer? Kach of 
these two seasons has its especial floral accom- 
paniment ; for there are blossoms which never 
live to breathe the summer air; aud blossoms un- 
known to the period of Spring. But there are 
others which cross the indefinable dividing line 
and link the seasons together, thus making them 
harmoniously blend. 

Autumn, too, steals gently upon us from the 
end of summer, colouring with warm, rich hues 
the leafage of the forest, and adding new beauty 
to the woods ere the hand of decay is made mani- 
fest. So gradually does the mellowing season 
follow upon the wane of summer that only eyes 
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accustomed to closely watch and carefully study 
the progressive operations of Nature can detect 
the tiny spots of colour which, in spreading, will 
redden, imbrown, and empurple the foliage of 
autumn. 

Winter has not the stealthy step of summer 
upon Spring, and autumn upon summer; nor 
does Spring always advance unawares upon winter. 

Spring comes to us, oftentimes, with what may 
be termed a gentle suddenness—with a burst of 
sunshine and the soft glow of warm winds, some- 
times blowing with regular and continuous per- 
sistency, sometimes borne in intermittent gusts 
alternated by colder currents. In our variable 
climate it is not easy, at all times, to recognize the 
true character of the soft winds that occasionally 
reach us on the icy verge of winter, and seem to 
tell of coming Spring. Such winds often follow 
our ice-bound periods of frost and snow, and 
make us feel, even in midwinter, that cold addy 
zest to our enjoyment of warmth. 

But the reactionary movements of winter do 
not deceive the plant world, whose living forces 
are snugly hidden away in subterranean darkness. 
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The pervading warmth which, sometimes, for a 
brief season intervenes, in winter, to thaw our 
accumulations of frozen moisture, cannot coax 
deciduous vegetation above ground. Root and 
stem refuse to yield to the blandishments of 
wintry warmth; but they know far better than 
do we when the Spring is really coming, and the 
sudden geniality which, to us, seems the herald 
of its arrival finds them fully prepared, and ready 
to unfold their beauty to our eyes. 

And nowhere is Spring so welcome as in our 
great cities, and perhaps in none, even of our 
ereat cities, is 1t hailed with so much delight—with 
so great a sense of relief—as in London. It is 
natural that this should be so; for it may safely 
be assumed that the larger the town the greater 
is the love of the inhabitants for the country and 
for the delightful season which first in the year, 
and irresistibly, turns the thoughts of towns- 
people to the country. 

We have said that it 1s sometimes difficult to 
know the true character of the warm winds 
which reach us towards the end of winter. Yet 
we usually do know, almost by intuition, when 
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Spring has really come. The last chilling wind 
of winter has left its impress even in the cor- 
ridors of our houses, and we step out into the 
streets persuaded that the cold has not yet gone. 
When lo! our cheeks are fanned by a sudden 
glow of warmth, about which there is a touch of 
luxurious softness that whispers—almost audibly 
—Spring!’ If we doubt the message borne to 
us on the genial air, let us walk into the garden. 
We can there no longer be deceived; for, many 
a day before, a mysterious mandate has been 
carried underground, and buds are swelling whose 
dark brown coverings can no longer restrain their 
green enfolded gems. 

Spring now, we find, comes on apace. The 
mild warmth of vernal winds is succeeded by 
genial sunshine and gentle rain. The buds un- 
fold, throw back their scaly covers, and come 
boldly out into the daylight. The wintry twigs, 
whose graceful tracery had, erewhile, stood out 
in strong relief against the sky, are now lined 
and tipped with verdancy, the tender hue of 
which contrasts delightfully with the sombre 
bark. From buds to leaves—the golden vernal 
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leaves; from leaves to flowers—the flowers of 
Spring—white, pale yellow, golden, orange, and 
purple—Spring’s colours; for summer mostly 
claims the deeper hues and warmer tints. 

How beautiful is the pervading geniality of 
Spring! This tender season favours all alike, 
and makes its influence felt no less in the window 
gardens of the poor than in the conservatories 
of the rich. The trees in the grounds of sub- 
urban mansions put on their green dress; but 
so do the shrubs in the narrow courts and alleys 
of the town. ‘The imprisoned occupants of 
earthenware pots in the most wretched abodes 
of poverty are gently summoned to contribute to 
the prevailing greenness ; and they answer to the 
call, and come forth from their winter sleep to 
gladden the sad eyes of toil-worn workers, by 
swelling bud, expanding leaf, and opening flower. 
The genial influence of Spring pervades, too, no 
less the sylvan surroundings of the humblest cot- 
tage than those of the great country house. 

Delightfully, to those in city pent, comes 
Kaster—the first holiday of the year—sometimes 
with wintry cold, but generally with vernal 
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warmth. Happy is it for holiday-seekers, at this 
Season, when the severe monotony of a long 
winter has given place to the genial reaction of 
Spring, and the sun shines upon this brief period 
of relaxation. The exodus from town; the ‘dip’ 
into the deep green lanes; the search for Prim- 
roses and Violets, for Daffodils and Cowslips, for 
the Periwinkle and early Harebell; the dive into 
the woods, where the ferns are springing up, 
where the Oak is beginning to put on its early 
dress of golden green, and the Beech is unfolding 
its leaves from their soft envelopes of silver silk— 
these are some of the enjoyments of the first 
Spring ramble at Hastertide. 

There is some heaviness of heart in coming . 
back to town from the copse, the lane, and the 
meadow. But town trees have expanded during 
our absence, making city streets look gayer and 
brighter than when we last saw them; and though 
we can no longer walk where the Violets nestle 
in the hedgebanks with the graceful forms of un- 
rolling fern fronds, we may get faint consolation 
in the sight of these wild gems of early spring 
as they exhale their sweet odours from the stores 
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of the poor flower-sellers at our street corners. 
We cannot bring the country with us, but we 
may rejoice in the knowledge that our town 
councillors are becoming wiser in their genera- 
tion, and are finding how healthful and delightful 
it 1s to have trees in their midst. 

And we may do more than this. We may 
have Spring in our minds and’ Spring in our 
hearts. We may learn to study Nature and to 
love her. Love will indeed inevitably follow 
study; and the period of the year during which 
the study of Nature will prove to be most fasci- 
nating is the Spring. 

In these days of hard work and engrossing 
occupation, the increasing demands of ‘ business’ 
doubtless afford a comparatively small amount of 
leisure, to the great majority of our townspeople, 
for making actual and practical acquaintance 
with lane, fieldpath, brook, moor, and glen; with 
the birds, animals, and insects which resort to 
them, and with their graceful and _ beautiful 
clothing of trees, ferns, and flowers. But if love 
for these things be once implanted in the heart, 
and enthusiasm for their pursuit and investigation 
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be once instilled into the mind, the opportunities 
of none amongst us will be so restricted as to 
preclude, altogether, the possibility of attention 
being given to them: whilst the busiest will be 
astonished at the large amount of leisure which 
determination will enable them to command—by. 
the utilization of odd moments ordinarily wasted 
during the course of one short week—for acquiring 
such book knowledge as will add immensely to 
the zest of their enjoyment of the country on any 
and every one of the occasions during which they 
are enabled to visit it. 

The course we have indicated is one the pursuit 
of which will perhaps be rendered more pleasant 
and attractive by the offer of some guidance. The 
Spring walk into woods and through green lanes 
gives an indefinable sense of pleasure even to 
those who cannot individualize the objects of their 
admiration. ‘T'he soft, sweet breath of the wild 
flowers, the burst of colour, the gentle glow of 
sunshine, the ‘plash’ and dreamy ‘gurgle’ of 
moving water, the hum of insects, the joyous 
carols of birds—all the fresh sights and sounds 
and sensations of the Spring time in what we 
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fondly call ‘the country’—produce in the most un- 
learned in God’s great book feelings which render 
mere existence inexpressibly delightful. But the 
delight 1s intensified, the enjoyment is more than 
redoubled, when the instinctive sensuous feeling 
is Stimulated by intellectual discrimination. Who 
is there, amongst lovers of the country, who has 
not experienced a feeling akin to sadness on being 
unable to recognize and name a plant or flower 
whose beauty of form, colour, or perfume, has 
attracted him? ‘To know, at least, something of 
the beautiful clothing of the earth is a gain: for 
the knowledge induces a feeling of ‘ homeliness,’ 
to use a peculiarly English expression. We feel, 
with this knowledge, as we walk into the shady 
copse, by the hedgebanks, or along the stream 
side, that we are moving amongst acquaintances ; 
and it is a social feeling of a refined and delightful 
kind. 

Even ‘a little knowledge’ of the great and 
beautiful book of Nature is not ‘a dangerous 
thing,’ for it creates, inevitably, a thirst for more: 
and the thirst craves for satisfaction, and is not | 
satisfied without deeper and deeper draughts, each 
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one of which is more delicious than the last. And 
unlike the vain pleasure which leaves a sting in 
the train of enjoyment, drinking from the cup 
which Nature offers us—if we may continue the 
simile—imparts a sweet taste to the palate. The 
thirst itself is not, even in the remotest degree, 
a painful, but is a pleasant sensation; for the 
craving and the gratification are both delightful. 
If this volume may claim originality for the 
mode of treatment of its subject, it will be by its 
endeavour to represent Spring—that is to say, 
Sylvan Spring—in its progressive character; the 
existence of Spring and its progress being broadly 
indicated by the flowering of our forest trees. 
Tree ‘flowers!’ How widely is the belief 
entertained that trees, with one or two excep- 
tions, do not produce flowers. The Horse-chest- 
nut, the Laburnum, and one or two equally 
familiar trees doubtless furnish, according to the 
popular mind, instances which make the exception 
to the popular rule. But to associate the Elm 
and the Oak with flowering plants seems un- 
natural according to the same rule. In the case 
of the Oak, the silky-looking tassels which depend 
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from its twigs towards the end of April or at the 
beginning of May, and constitute its flowers, 
appear contemporaneously with the young leaves. 
But the Elm blossoms, coming before the foliage, 
escape attention; and those who may look for 
flowers, after the period of leafing, will find none. 
Hence, when interest in the movements of the 
plant world has not been aroused, the regular and 
beautiful operations of Nature remain unnoticed ; 
and if they are noticed they are not compre- 
hended. 

It is usual to speak of Spring as of a season 
which comes almost suddenly upon us, and it is 
commonly forgotten that, long before its advent 
is proclaimed by external signs, preparation for 
it has been slowly in progress in underground 
darkness. The uprising movement of the sap, in 
the earliest plants which greet the vernal season 
with young leaves, has commenced many a week 
ere the effect of the movement 1s visible to ordi- 
nary eyes, and the moment when the returning 
activity of the vegetable world, following on the 
plant sleep of winter, has begun, is really Spring, 
although the date may belie the calendar and be 
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altogether out of the conventional reckoning 
time. 

There is, then, what we may call a ‘natural 
history’ of the vernal season—a history whose 
landmarks are many and various, and which may 
be said to commence in January and to end with 
May. 

To indicate the chief features of this delightful 
season, as exhibited in the plant world, will be 
the object of the succeeding chapters, which will 
contain, first a brief description of some country 
rambles, and will then proceed to give, in the 
order of months, something like a chronological 
‘history’ of Sylvan Spring. 
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A WOODLAND VILLAGE. 


T is the early Spring 
and Hastertide. The 
long course of an un- 
usually severe winter 
has but.lately ended, 
and the trees do not, 
as yet, give abundant 
indications of leafi- 
ness. But the vernal 
season hasreallycom- 
menced—its flowers 


| are peeping above 
the ground, and we have come here to gather im- 
pressions of the budding freshness of the country. 
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Though it is a woodland village to which we 
have come, there is nothing in the place itself of 
especial interest. It has a history, and a name 
with a true sylvan ring in it. It had mention in 
Domesday Book, and at one time William the 
Norman was the lord of its manor. The village 
church is a modern building; but, close to it, 
stands the house in which, for a century or two, 
courts have been, as they are still, held by 
forest ‘verderers.’ Houses ‘ straggle’ along the 
main street, and are just as simple and rustic- 
looking as country village houses usually are. 
The dwellings of the better and of the poorer 
classes of the place are intermingled in irregular 
alternation—some fronted by little gardens; and 
the walls of many of them covered or half covered 
by trailing creepers. You cannot look from end 
to end of its main ‘artery,’ for the latter is not 
straight, but winds—a feature common to many 
places of its kind. 

Pre-eminently quiet and secluded as it is, and 
delightful for that reason, the charm of the place 
is found mainly in its position; for it is almost 
in the heart of an extensively wooded district. 
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Turn which way you will—north, east, south, 
west—woodlands meet you at all points; traversed 
indeed by roads, but by roads which, at every 
step, give perspectives of noble trees, of mossy 
lawn, and sylvan glade. 

We purposed to avoid the village inns, and 
seek the quietness and seclusion of private apart- 
ments—if possible on the verge of the woods. 
The very nook we desired was kindly indicated 
to us ; and reaching the village in the evening, it 
was quite dark ere we set out for our lodgings, 
accompanied by our hostess, who had courteously 
met, on its arrival, the coach by which we had 
travelled from the nearest railway-station. 

There is generally a pleasant surprise in store 
for those who, getting to rural quarters overnight, 
look out in the morning upon scenes of rustic 
beauty revealed to them for the first time upon 
drawing aside bedroom curtains. On the evening 
of our arrival the sky was clouded, and the dark- 
ness—owing to the absence of the moon and the 
obliteration of the stars—was so intense that we 
could not even discern the roadway. But our 
conductress, with the confidence inspired by 
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experience of every inch of the way, led us 
unerringly along; and at length, after winding 
and turning in the darkness, glimmering lights 
at the end of a long and narrow lane made us 
aware that we were nearing our quarters. 

The morning comes and the early sunlight 
peeps in at our windows. Descending below 
stairs and drawing aside our sitting-room cur- 
tains, we may look out in two directions upon quiet 
landscapes through the casement windows. To 
the north-west, beyond the lawn enclosure of green 
turf, starred, here and there, by Daisy blooms, 
a meadow stretches, in which cattle are peacefully 
browsing, and in whose dividing hedges grow 
ivy-covered Oaks, the trunk and limbs of one of 
which the trailing evergreen has densely covered. 
Beyond the furthermost hedge is another meadow, 
and then an upland slope of woodland, whose tree- 
tops make the brief horizon, and end our view. 
Our other window looks south-west upon trees 
and peeps of meadow-land, and upon a road 
whose winding course is soon lost from sight. 


2. 


LANE AND HEDGEBANK, 


EW things are more plea- 


sant than a quiet saunter 
through an English coun- 
try lane in the early 
Spring, with an eye for 
flowers and fresh young 
leaves. To be thoroughly 
enjoyable, such a walk 
must be taken with 
plenty of time on one’s 
hands; and perhaps no 
part of the day is better 
for the purpose than the 
forenoon, when the air is 
soft and fresh, and the 
dew yet lingers in the 
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shade. Mind and body are then at their best; 
for both, refreshed by sleep, are put into that 
almost indescribably pleasant state which makes 
the mere sense of anticipated enjoyment delightful. 
Kivery breath one draws under such conditions, in 
the sweet country atmosphere, is delicious. 

Leaving our forest lodgings on such a morning 
as the one we have just indicated, we set out with 
the anticipations of a first Spring visit to the 
country, and with the hope of seeing, not as yet 
a great abundance of vegetation, but of seeing 
everything at its freshest. 

We follow a lane leading towards the woods, 
and bordered for a short way on either side by 
hedgebanks bounding enclosures—that on the 
left fringed by picturesque forms of Oak; the one 
on the right by a copse of Fir. ‘Ditches’ on 
either hand border our way, and afford abundant 
attraction for a close observer of Nature. Just 
budding forth into form the incipient leaves of 
the Brambles, with whose arching sprays they 
are overspread, contrast delightfully, by their 
delicate hue, with the dark green leaves of last 
season—the old leaves being brown-edged and 
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blotched with purple. The winter leaves of the 
Bramble are very variable in form and colour, 
depending on the positions in which they grow, and 
upon their exposure to or protection from frost 
and cold easterly winds. Sometimes they shrivel 
and drop to the ground, and sometimes they 
preserve their summer greenness, or the em- 
purpling tinge of autumn, the winter through. 
Green moss, from beneath the shrubbery of the 
hedgebank, displays itself in vivid relief against 
the mass of dead leaves strewn from the last fall ; 
and in the same position we espy pretty, shin- 
ing and leathery little fronds of the Hard Fern 
(Blechnum spicant), looking, as they do, so much 
hike small double-toothed combs. There is 
scarcely any evergreen—if we except the Ivy and 
the Hartstongue—so very fresh and delightful as 
the Hard Fern in early Spring. Oftentimes it 
affords the only relief in parts of a hedgebank or 
on the sheltered ditch sides, from a prevailing 
mass of brown leaves; and wherever it is found 
growing, it will conveniently unite, contrast, or 
blend with its surroundings; the persistence of its 
own dead fronds, clustering around the newly- 
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formed ones, making a change of another kind in 


\ 


Ne 


HARD FERN. 


the prevailing greenness of the summer vegeta- 


tion. 


The Hazels from the bank above the water 
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level are beginning to lose their pendant catkins, 
and to put on their clothing of leaves. But 
the Hedgenut-tree (Corylus avellana) deserves 
more than a passing notice. When autumnal 
tints are beginning to appear in hedgerow and 
coppice, and the familiar clusters of edible nuts, 
imbrowned by the hue which betokens ripeness, 
peep out coyly from between the mellowing 
leaves, the Hazel obtains much more notice than 
it does in the Springtime. At that season, indeed, 
thousands of those who may wander into country 
lanes, will pass unnoticed, because unrecognized, 
the tree or shrub—as it may chance, for Corylus 
avellana is one or the other according to circum- 
stances (though more frequently a hedge shrub 
than a tree)—which later on becomes, for its fruit, 
an object of eager search. Yet long before the 
hedgebanks are dressed in the leafage of Spring, 
the Hazel has commenced its vernal season. It 
begins its work of preparation for this season 
towards the end of chilly January, when often the 
rime of the hoar-frost still whitens the wintry 
forms of vegetation, by throwing out its catkins 
—pendant golden green tassels, which hang 
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gracefully in twos and threes, and in varying 
lengths, an inch, two inches, three, and four. 
The Hazel catkins are the Hazel bloom, for con- 
trary to the prevailing rule in the plant world, 
Corylus avellana blossoms before its leaves come 
out. But these graceful pendant flowers are the 
male or barren blossoms—barren, however, only 
in the sense of being non-fruit-bearing ; for they 
bear about them the half-mysterious pollen, or 
fertilizing dust, which impregnates the crimson- 
tipped fertile flowers that, coyly, and more mo- 
destly, peeping out from other parts of the same 
tree, anon develope into the familiar hedgenuts. 
This association of male and female flowers on 
the Hazel furnishes an instance of the curious 
and interesting class monecia, the twenty-first of 
the Linnean system of classification of plants. 
Moneecious plants (monos, one, and otkos, a house) 
have their stamens, or male organs, in one set of 
flowers—which are the barren pendant catkins in 
the case of the Hazel—and their pistils, or female 
organs, in another set of flowers, which—also in 
the case of the Hazel—appear inconspicuously at 
the tops of little bud-like protuberances, but are 
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revealed to careful eyes as minute but brilliantly- 
crimson filaments. 

Long, however, before these tiny crimson 
blossoms have become developed into rudimentary 
fruit, and even before the Hazel leaves have fully 
come out, the catkins have begun to droop and 
_ become discoloured ; and finally—when their work 
of fertilization is finished—they die and drop 
from the twigs which held them. 

Just now we gathered a spray of Hazel bearing 
catkins in varying stages of their existence, some 
beginning to wither and others which had but 
lately come out. But the leaf buds on the same 
twig have only now begun to burst, disclosing 
their enfolded sets of green leaves. From one 
of these, no larger than a pea, we take an incipient 
leaf, and examine it with our pocket microscope. 
How beautiful is this tiny undeveloped thing, a 
mere speck of green to the naked eye; but, seen 
through the glass, a delicate green gem, with 
the beautiful tracery in miniature of the full- 
grown leaf, possessing, moreover, the added love- 
liness of a fringe of silvery silk along its tiny, 
serrated edge, and silvery silk also strewn upon 
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its microscopic surface, which sparkles as the 
delicate threads catch and reflect the light. 

From the Hazels pass we to the Willows and 
Osiers, which grow out from our wayside hedge- 


OSIER, LEAF AND FLOWERS. 


banks. Equally curious and interesting is the 
early blossoming of these trees. Like Corylus 
avellana, the Willow has its flowers in advance 
of its leaves. But the Willow blossoms are not 
merely of two kinds, barren and fertile, or male 
and female, for each kind is borne on a different 
tree. Unlike the Hazel blossoms too, those of 
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the Willow do not droop, but grow erect on the 
twigs of the tree. The large bud-like clusters 
of male blossoms are roundish-oblong bodies, 
bristling with yellow two-anthered stamens, which 
peep out from the shelter of overlapping scales. 
The catkin bearing the female blossoms is also a 
roundish-oblong body, but is rounder than that 
which bears the male flowers. 

In the wood engraving we give on the previous 
page is shown a twig of the common Osier (Salix 
viminalis) with catkins of male blossoms. In 
an enlarged form on the right-hand side of the 
engraving are figured two anthers of a barren 
flower, whilst on the opposite side is shown, also 
in an enlarged form, a germen or ovary from a 
catkin of fertile flowers. 

In the lane through which we passed a few 
minutes ago we picked the twig of a female 
Willow; and on examining it we find that 
the catkins, alternately placed along the stems 
which bear them, look like little silk tassels, but 
they stand erect, the bright fringe of the tassels 
consisting of closely-packed narrowly-oblong little 
bodies, largest near their bases—the parts of 
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attachment to the catkin—and narrowing upwards 
to a golden green point. These little bodies are 
the pistils or female and productive organs of 
the trees; and each is provided with two stigmas, 
and includes a one-celled ovary, or seed-bearing 
receptacle. The pistils on the catkins we have 
just picked are incipient and minute, but anon 
they would—had they remained on the tree— 
have enlarged and ripened, would then have split 
open at the top into two parts or valves, and 
each valve or door, rolling back, would have dis- 
closed, within the disrupted ovary, numerous 
seeds tufted with silky down, seeds which the 
first wind would have dispersed far and wide, 
each one sailing upon its downy wings. 

But ere we dismiss this Willow twig from 
consideration, we must mention the tiny incipient 
foliage which is just coming out upon it. The 
naked eye would scarcely discover a green leaf 
anywhere upon the twig; but, bringing the 
microscope to bear upon one part of it, where 
a bud scale has recently burst, we may discover 
a minute green leaf, whose back and edges are 
densely clothed with white and silky down, whilst 
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upon the green upper surface, the light sparkles 
from the scattered silky hairs. 

Some species of Willow are very beautiful. 
The accompanying figure represents one that 
has been said to be ‘the most beautiful of its 
kind in the whole world.’ It is the Woolly 
Broad-leaved Willow (Salix lanata). 
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WOOLLY BROAD-LEAVED WILLOW—LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


It grows on some of the mountains of Scotland, 
but is rare. Its golden catkins are especially 
prominent; and when, in the early Spring, its 
young leaves begin to come out, the silky hairs 
which cover their surface catch the sun-rays 
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and sparkle with brilliant effect. In our wood 
engraving are shown leaves of Salix lanata as 
well as a portion of a twig of this species with a 
barren catkin bristling into its investing stamens. 
On the right hand of the engraving is a germen 
ot a female catkin, and, on the opposite side, figures 
showing the stamens—in a way common to some 
species of the genus Saliw—with their filaments 
united, all three of these small figures being 
enlarged from the natural size. 

To bees the male Willow catkins are very 
precious; for within the scales which overlap the 
bases of the stamens are glands containing honey 
which has been secreted there, and these pendant 
blossoms are, therefore, among the earliest flowers 
to.contribute to the sweetness so largely stored 
up in the hive. 

Among the early flowers which stud the moist 
lane banks we find, of course, the Primrose; and 
familar as is this delicately beautiful flower, we 
must pause a moment to descant upon it, and to 
note, at least, such minute details of loveliness 
as may, perchance, escape the incurious eye. 
Perhaps no plant in bloom in the early Spring- 
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time is so strongly suggestive of the opening of 
the vernal season as is this delicate species which, 
though the Primula vulgaris of the botanist, is 
common only in the sense of being abundant. 
The very freshness of the green leaves is delight- 
fully representative of the fresh verdancy of the 
opening Spring—verdancy which is more con- 
Spicuous and enlivening, at that season, than at 
any other, because of the contrast afforded by 
the dead vegetation of the hedgebank. But the 
Primrose leaf is not green alone. The base of 
its mid-stem is often beautifully tinged with pink, 
which not unfrequently spreads, in a gentle glow of 
colour, along the stem—blending with the whitish 
greenness of the latter whilst suffusing it with a 
delicate blush—into the leaf. The forked veins 
and the reticulating veinlets which ramify over 
the leafy surface, commencing from the mid-stem, 
are, too, very beautiful; and the eye, assisted by 
the magnifying-glass, will look with pleasurable 
wonder upon the wealth of downy hairs which 
overspread its under sides. 

From leaves to blossoms of sulphur yellow 
which has no rival in the delicate lightness of 

D2 
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its tmt—the pervading hue thrown out in relief 
by the star of deeper colour which forms the 
centre of the five spreading petals of the floral 
crown, and surmounts and surrounds the five 
pollen-covered stamens whose heads peep out 
from the depths of the tubular part of the salver- 
shaped corolla, encased, in its turn, in the leht- 
green urn-shaped calyx. The hue of pink which 
often spreads upon the leaf-stalks is seen 
also upon the long and delicate flower stems 
which support the sweet pale blossoms of this 
delightful plant. 

Note we next the Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus 
ficaria of the botanists), a thing indeed, ‘ of 
beauty, im leaf and flower. Wordsworth says,— 

‘Long as there’s a sun that sets 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story.’ 


But, he continues,— 


‘There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
"Tis the Little Celandine.’ 


We saw just now, in our lane, a lot of these 
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beautiful little plants, and here are some more 


LESSER CELANDINE. 


of them with their long leaf and flower stems— 
the leaves heart-shaped, beautifully glossy and 
prettily veined—verdant patches of lighter hue 
spreading upon the dark-green leaf surface—and 
finely contrasting with the deep yellow of the 
spreading oval-shaped petals, nine in number, 
surrounding the circlet of the still yellower 
anthers of the stamens, the floral crown resting 
upon the yellowish-green calyx, or cup, whose 
sepals are three only in number. 
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From flowers to ferns once again. Here, peep- 
ing out from the depths of our lane bank are 
more specimens of the shining, evergreen fronds 
of Blechnum spicant, the dark hue of last year’s 
fronds—in those we now see—delightfully con- 
trasting with the fresh green of some opening 
ones. As yet, however, only the barren fronds 
have appeared, for, though this fern has two 
kinds of frond, the taller, fruitful ones with their 
narrower leaflets and thickly spore-covered under- 
sides, will not begin to unroll upwards until the 
advance of early summer has coaxed them above 
ground. 

We must not forget another evergreen, the 
familiar Ivy. How delightfully this beautiful 
plant refreshes every dark corner, dispelling the 
gloom of deadness, even in mid-winter, and 
looking bright and joyful in the earliest period 
of returning Spring! The Ivy shuns no place 
where its glossy and leathery leaves can be of 
service. It twines upon knotted tree-roots; it 
clings about their swelling boles; it climbs a 
naked hedgebank, adheres to stony surfaces, and 
trails through matted masses of rankest vegeta- 
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tion. It makes the deadness of decayed and 
imbrowned leaves, picturesque ; for it carries life 
and persistent greenness everywhere. It clambers 
lovingly up the Oak, as if to give perennial ver- 
dancy to the rugged wintry form of the monarch 
of the woods. But, even by itself, itis always 
picturesque and always beautiful, whether we 
regard its twisting stems, its fibrous, travelling 
rootlets, or its glossy foliage. 

In a forest, too, the Ivy is one of the chief 
adjuncts of picturesqueness and beauty. One can 
go nowhere without seeing it. The forest, indeed, 
would not be the forest, as we fondly picture it, 
without this charming trailer. There it lends 
force to grandeur and power to symmetry ; but, 
in the hedgebank, it reigns almost supreme. It 
knows no rivalin depth of greenness, and scarcely 
an equal in persistent verdancy and pervading 
beauty. 
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THE WOODS IN EARLY SPRING. 


(iy {_ AD we stayed a little longer, 


we might have noticed much 
more than we have noticed 
that 1s interesting and beauti- 
ful in the hedgebanks by which 
we have passed. We might 
have identified and mentioned 
many little plants and shrubs 
that are coming into leaf, and 
will, ere long, contribute their 
share to the wealth of sylvan bloom which will deck 
the later Spring. But we have described only 
those plants whose flowers render them prominent, 
or are noticeable by their exceptional verdancy. 
Our sylvan rambles will be continued in the later 
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season, and we shall have more to say of way- 
side and hedgerows. 

But now we have reached the end of our lane, 
and have come upon a road skirting the verge of 
open woodlands. As we turn into this road, the 
woods rise along a slope, which commences on 
the right-hand side of the way. And here the 
effect of colour under the Oaks and Beeches which 
grow upon the ascending ground is singularly 
striking. Along the road on each side runs a 
stream of water. Undulating meadow enclosures, 
on our left, give a prospect, between trees, of the 
now-distant village houses. The woodland, in 
two belts, with glades between, runs upwards 
on the opposite side. The ground beneath 
the trees is red with the fallen leaves of Beech 
and Oak; and whilst the gnarled and twisted Oak 
branches are garlanded with climbing Ivy, a 
purple mist hangs in the boughs of Beech ; for 
the scales of the swelling leaf-buds acquire a 
greater depth of colour than their empurpling 
winter hue. 

The warm glow of the strewn red leaves 
strongly contrasts with the bright green patches 
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of moss which are spread upon the ground, and 
are heightened in colour where the sunlight, which 
is streaming through the tree-tops, falls upon them. 
Hues of gold, and of silver, too, stain the rugged 
tree boles, where moss and lichen cluster upon 
the rough bark; and to all is lent a sparkling 
brightness by the glitter of sunlight upon the 
Holly. 

Our road winds upwards, turning round, as it 
ascends, to the left. We have proceeded, how- 
ever, but a few steps onwards, ere we stop to 
enjoy and admire the exceeding beauty of the 
scenery on the right. Just at this spot a stream 
coming out of the woods to meet the one which 
runs down along the road-side from the hill we 
are ascending, passes, at the point of junction, 
under an arch that crosses the way. Our sense 
of enjoyment of the woodland scene is heightened 
by the musical murmuring of the water. The 
dead leaves of last season seem almost to live 
again under a new aspect as the sunlight brings 
out the exceeding richness of their hues of red 
and brown. On the same leafy bed, where 
the first frosts of the late winter laid them, 
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Bracken fronds gracefully he, adding to the russet 
tints of the foreground. Over the moss trail 
sprays of Ivy, and verdant tufts of grass peep up 
between. On some of the boughs of young 
Beeches, encrusted with lhght and dark patches 
of lichen, the amber-coloured withered leaves of 
the past autumn still hang, whilst, underneath, 
the arching sprays of Blackberry yet carry their 
dead, evergreen, or empurpled foliage. 

We soon reach the highest point of our upland 
road, and, looking across to the left, get a pretty 
peep, through a group of trees near the road-side, 
of our woodland village, its church and houses 
almost hidden from our point of view amongst 
the trees by which it is environed. 

On our right is still the fringe of the open 
woods, bordered by Gorse in full bloom, the green 
and gold of which finely contrasts with the dead 
masses of Brake, and the red fallen leaves of Oak 
and Beech. The leaves of Hollies sparkle as 
they catch and reflect the sunlight, and the air is 
full of the music of singing birds. 

The woodland becomes wilder as we descend, on 
its other side, the brow of the hill. The wayside, 
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on either hand, is broken and irregular, and is 
covered by forms of mossy Oak and Beech, whilst, 
on the green-sward beneath, are scattered clumps 
of flowering Gorse. On our right, we may get a 
pretty peep, under the spreading arms of an ivy- 
covered Oak—by the side of which is a Holly-tree 
three feet in circumference—into the depths of the 
woodland. Though the imbrowned and lichen- 
encrusted Oaks, and the whiter Beech boughs are 
not dressed in their full Spring foliage, they serve, 
by their more sombre hues, to bring out into strong 
relief the bright opening leaves of some Hawthorns 
near by. No green in the Spring woodlands looks 
quite so pleasant and delightful as that of the 
Hawthorn in young leaf. As we look upon the 
scene just now before us—the ground glowing in 
red, with its carpeting of dead leaves, out of 
which rise the forms of great trees, relieved, here 
and there, by the sober verdure of Holly and 
Ivy, the tender freshness of the leafing Haw- 
thorns being heightened by the soft glow of 
sunshine—we get an impression as of Spring 
struggling for ascendancy with winter. 
Continuing our way, we can follow with the eye, 
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for some little distance, the course of the woodland 
road we are traversing, which, taking a bold and 
symmetrical sweep round to the right, is, in the 
distance, lost from view amongst the trees which 
now border the road on either hand. Just where 
it disappears, the woods open out with singu- 
lar beauty, the immediate foreground being 
studded with Oaks and Beeches which are 
strangely gnarled and twisted, whilst Ivy is 
picturesquely entwined about their branches, and 
their boles are patched with orange-coloured 
lichens and deep green moss. 

All trace of enclosure becomes lost as we pro- 
gress, and wild open woods border the way on 
either hand. There is always a keen sense of 
pleasure, to which few persons are strangers, in 
thus wandering away in woodland country from 
inhabited dwellings, and from all signs of cultiva- 
tion. Animated nature possesses an attraction, 
and creates an absorbing interest for us, even 
when we are alone, an interest and an attraction 
that preclude the possibility of experiencing 
feelings of loneliness. 

A ramble through the wild uninhabited parts 
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of mountainous or moorland country may pro- 
duce, perhaps, in some persons, feelings akin to 
loneliness and a sense of desolateness, should 
there be no clustered trees within the boundary 
lines of the visible horizon. But for those who 
love to carefully read the book of Nature, there is 
an indefinable charm in such wild rambles ; and if 
the pedestrian should choose to wander, not gun 
in hand, and with murderous intent, to make war 
upon the wild inhabitants of God’s free earth, but 
observantly and thoughtfully, the mountain deer 
may sometimes crouch near him ; wild rabbits and 
moorland birds will remain unstartled, if he will 
sit still and watch them; and he may discover 
a world of strange and beautiful vegetable life on 
the stony surfaces of the great moorland rocks. 
But we must return to our woodland walk in 
the early Spring. There is, as yet, little visible 
insect life, but the birds are singing around us, 
and joyously welcoming the vernal warmth of the 
sun. The surface of the ground becomes more 
undulating, and is wilder in character; flowering 
Gorse adds its rich glow of colour to the knolls 
and hollows of the woodland glades, and to the 
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green of the wayside turf; and great Oaks, on 
either hand, give an aspect of quiet grandeur to 
the scene. 

Just now the spray of some of the Oaks and 
Beeches is especially beautiful, though abundant 
green from opening leaves cannot be discerned ; 
and the reason for its exceptional beauty will be 
soon apparent. ‘The leafless twigs of these trees, 
when at their prime, always present a subject for 
study and admiration, because of the character- 
istic nature of their ramification. The ramifi- 
cation of the Oak is especially and strongly 
characteristic of the tree, whilst that of the 
Beech is remarkable for its gracefulness; and 
these particular features can always be seen the 
winter through. Butin the early Spring about 
the time the leaves begin to burst their 
purplish envelopes, the leaf buds expand under 
the pressure of the rising sap; and thus a richer 
depth of colour is lent to the fine spray of the 
trees; and the effect—when masses of Oak and 
Beech twigs are shown under a strong light, and 
the reddish-brown colour of the rounder Oak 
buds is mingled with the more uniform hue of 
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the elongated leaf cases of the Beech—is as if a 
green and purple mist hung about the tree-heads 
—an effect which is extremely beautiful. 

But we cannot longer linger on the borders of 
this woodland. We must make a plunge in 
amongst the trees; and just as the wish to do 
so comes uppermost, we reach an open glade, and, 
crossing a mossy sward, in hue of golden green, we 
pass in amongst tall forms of Beech. Here, as 
before, the fallen Beech leaves contrast richly 
with the mossy boles of the graceful trees, with 
the bright colour of the turf, and with the glisten- 
ing Holly, and the prevailing hues are heightened 
by the glow of the blossoming Gorse. Pass- 
ing close by flowering masses of the prickly 
shrub, we are impelled to stop for a moment 
to admire the exceeding richness of its hue. 
The beauty of these striking flowers is well 
protected by the rigid spines which do service 
as leaves. The colour of the petals, when closely 
examined, is a yellow of singular depth, and even 
the sepals—forming the calyx, which, in most 
flowers, 18 green—are here also yellow, though 
the yellow is of a duller and paler tinge. The 
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pervading yellowness of masses of Gorse blossom, 
in contiguous clumps, oftentimes lends to the 
landscape so intense a colour as to produce a 
dazzling and resplendent effect. 

We continue our path over mossy turf and by 
the mossy and lichen-covered boles of noble 
Beeches; now pressing beneath our feet the dry 
and crackling leaves, now treading on the noise- 
less velvety carpeting of the ground. Anon we 
press through prickly masses of Furze and brush 
against clustering Holly. In places the soil is 
dry; in others moist with the streams which 
trickle from the uplands, and—where they flow— 
deepen the verdant hue of the moss and other 
wild plants of the wood. 

Following now the downward course of the 
upland, we presently, at the bottom, come upon 
the murmuring current of one of the numerous 
streams which lend so much life and add so great 
a charm to this noble woodland. We can cross 
this stream by an easy spring; and, in doing so, 
we alight on a bed of wild plants—Water Crow- 
foot, Little Celandine, and—most conspicuous 
and beautiful— Wood Sorrel in full flower. 
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For the exquisite little plant last named we 
must claim something more than brief attention. 
Known to many ramblers through the woods, and, 
by sight, to thousands more who may not know 
its name, Ozalis acetosella, the common (most 
beautiful, though plentiful) Wood Sorrel may 
always be recognized amongst the tiny growths 
of the shady woodland greensward or flower- 
bespangled forest stream-bank by the singularly 
delicate golden-green hue of the upper sides of 
its clover-like leaves. Poised on a delicate and 
herbaceous stem, sometimes green and sometimes 
of a hght pink colour, the little trifoliate leaf— 
each leaflet broadly heart-shaped—lifts its beauti- 
ful head just level with the points of tufted grass. 
From each rootstock grow several pubescent 
leaves, and oftentimes the little plants grow 
densely clustered, refreshing the eye by their 
delightful hue—the light green colour of the 
upper sides being often contrasted by shades of 
richer colour underneath—reddish or purplish 
pink, and both sides are beautifully veined. But 
if the leaves are golden-green gems with occa- 
sional flashes from underneath of ruby and 
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amethyst, what shall we say of the blossoms? 
They, too, are supported on the most slender 
and delicate of green or pink stems, and their 
five-parted, white, oval-shaped petals are exqui- 
sitely veined with lilac or pink or purple—for 
the colours vary under varying circumstances of 
growth. 

He who has once made the acquaintance of the 
charming little plant will never forget it; for if 
he be imbued with the mystery and beauty of the 
woods, it will haunt his imagination and make 
him fancy that he hears again the murmuring 
‘plash’ of the streamlet on whose flowery borders 
these fairy-like plants of early Spring have spread 
their mimic forests of golden-green foliage, and 
reared the crowns of their white-empurpled 
petals. 

One circumstance in the wise economy of 
Nature we must note in connexion with the 
Wood Sorrel, ere we part from the tiny plant. 
Our coloured illustration shows the leaflets of 
one leaf—that on the right-hand side of the plate 
with its purple-pink underside towards us—ex- 
tended. Those of the opposite leaf—with the 
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deeper colour of its underside slightly disclosed 
—are drooping. The one leaf presents the 
morning, the other the evening aspect of the 
leaves of Ovalis acetosella. As we look upon 
the sunny bed of these beautiful plants, by its 
streamlet border, the sun is shining on the 
delicate leaves, and as sunshine largely aids the 
formation of plant secretions—including those 
which give to vegetation the inexpressible charm 
of colour—the little leaves are extended in such 
a way as to secure—by the largest exposure of 
surface—the greatest benefit during the hours of 
sunshine. The same position of the leaves serves 
the useful purpose, during midday heat, of arrest- 
ing the moisture which might otherwise become 
evaporated from the roots—answering, indeed, to 
the functions of a shield. But when evening 
closes in, after the heat of the day, refreshing 
dews will fall, and the Wood Sorrel leaves bow 
their heads, and, assuming the form of miniature 
umbrellas, invite the drops to roll over them and 
to fall beneath, where eager rootlets are awaiting 
the welcome supply of moisture. 
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Platte, 
1. Willow. 2.Primrose. 3. Peacock Butterfly. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE. 


EKAVING the woods, we shall 
cross a damp and marshy » 
tract of ground, through 


which we must pass with 


12 careful steps. A week or 
ln two earlier, had we taken 
l Ve this route, there would have 
fess J ney, ‘ been nothing to attract our 
7 ee Vat, “\ attention in any part of 
‘ ee this boggy expanse, except 


a wealth of large, green, succulent-looking leaves, 
spreading over its moister parts. But now the 
marsh is aglow with great yellow blossoms which 
recline on its surface in all directions, in rich 
abundance and in splendid luxuriance. These 
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are the blossoms of the Marsh Marigold (Caltha 
palustris) plants which look something like enor- 
mous Buttercups. They are in reality related to 
the Buttercup family, and are most prominent 
and striking flowers—perhaps the most prominent 
in damp corners and marshy places of any of the 
flowers of early Spring. : 

When once seen, as our coloured illustration 
will suggest, the large, glossy, succulent and some- 
what kidney-shaped leaves will not easily be 
forgotten. But the flowers demand the chief 
attention in the deseriptive enumeration of the 
attractions of Caltha palustris—Caltha, a cup; 
palus, a marsh: ‘marsh cups,’ but veritable cups 
of gold. There is, in a botanical sense, no 
corolla, and consequently there are no petals in 
the blossom of the Marsh Marigold. The golden 
floral leaves which, oval in shape, and five in 
number, spread out around the flower centre, are 
not petals but sepals, and they form the calyx. 
If there were but the tiniest green or other 
coloured expansions, in cup form, spreading out 
underneath what we see of the golden blossom, 
what are sepals—the divisions of the calyx—would 
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be petals. For convenience of expression and to 
avoid confusion, the term perianth—peri, around 
and anthos, a flower—is used to indicate the floral 
leaves when there is only one set of these. A 
flower which possesses both organs—calyx, mostly 
green and without scent, and corolla, ordinarily of 
a colour other than green and frequently perfumed 
—will be said to have a double perianth. 

But we are wandering somewhat from our 
Marsh Marigolds, whose large, golden blossoms 
are turned upwards to the sun, displaying, thickly 
clustered around the pistils in the centre of each 
floral cup, the anther-headed filaments of the beau- 
tiful stamens charged with golden pollen dust. 
Gold, indeed, there is everywhere within this 
bright flower disk—for perianth, filaments, an- 
thers and fertile dust, are all spread lavishly with 
the rich colour of the precious metal; and if we 
look at the beautiful sepals under a strong light 
with our pocket microscope, they will look as 
if they were composed of sparkling gold dust 
cemented into the elegant parts of this floral 
crown. ‘The green flower stems are, ordinarily, 
an inch or two in length, and each bears a single 
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blossom conspicuously at its apex; and though, 
by this arrangement, we have not the general 
effect produced by crowded inflorescence, there 
is singular beauty in the individual heads of 
gold. 

Turning away reluctantly from these splendid 
plants of the marsh, we shall presently be wan- 
dering once more along the wayside, and shall 
note what we can that is conspicuous in the 
appearance of what we may call wayside trees—to 
distinguish them from the trees of the wild wood- 
land or forest. 

And perhaps none of our wayside trees will 
more readily attract our attention than the Poplar, 
and this because of its cheerful motion. Though 
the peculiar character of tremulousness is ordi- 
narily ascribed to the Aspen, or Populus tremula, 
all the trees of the genus Populus are more or 
less remarkable for the restlessness of their 
foliage ; and one of the explanations of the origin 
of the name Populus is derived from a belief that 
it was called arbor populi, or tree of the people, 
in ancient Rome, not because it was planted in 
public places or places of popular resort, but 
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because its leaves were, like the people, easily 


moved or agitated. 


ASPEN, LEAF AND FLOWERS. 


The Poplar, like the Hazel, flowers in early 
Spring when most trees are leafless; but unlike 
it, though like the Willow, it is diwctous, or, as 
we have already explained when speaking of the 
Willow, the male and female blossoms are not 
only produced separate from each other, but each 
kind is produced on a separate tree. The blossom, 
appearing in the form of catkins—so curiously 
like caterpillars adhering by their heads to the 
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Poplar twigs—are of varyipe colours in the 
various species—yellow, greenish-yellow or red— 
and sometimes the red anthers of the stamens in 
the male blossoms of some of the species of the 
genus, and the crimson stigmas of the pistils of 
others, are so numerous and conspicuous during 
the early Spring as to give quite a fiery glow to 
the whole tree. When this flush of colour begins 
to subside, as it soon does, the leaves appear— 
at first of a bright green or yellowish green 
colour, deepening as they develope, and twinkling 
restlessly in the sun even in their incipient state. 
The leaf of the White Poplar (Populus alba) 
differs from that of the Aspen, as will be seen by 
the accompanying illustration of the former. In 
both figures the male, or barren, and female, or 
fertile, catkins are shown, the former on the left- 
hand side of the figure, the latter on the opposite 
side, whilst underneath each is a magnified illus- 
tration of one of its individual flowers. Very 
unlike, it will be seen, to the majority of flowers, 
are these Poplar blossoms. The barren flower of 
the Aspen will be seen to rise from the base of a 
scale which spreads above it curiously, like a 
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human hand, the anthers of the stamens, about 
eight in number, showing above the rim of a cup, 
whilst the rounded germen of the pistil of the 
female flower surmounted by its four stigmas and 
invested, at its lower part, by the somewhat cup- 
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shaped perianth, also rises from the base of a pal- 
mate or hand-shaped scale. The scales attached 
to the blossoms of the White Poplar differ, it will 
be noticed, from those of the Aspen in being 
fringed and fan-shaped instead of deeply indented 
or palmate, and though the cup of the barren 
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flower is similar in appearance to that of the 
flower of Populus tremula, the pistil of the fertile 
blossom is oval in shape and its four stigmas are 
spreading instead of being upright. 

We have just come in sight of some Lombardy 
Poplars (Populus fastigiata), which though not 
natives of Britain, are perhaps more familiar to 
English people than our indigenous Poplars. 
Their tall, spiry, and peculiarly characteristic 
form will always render the species easily re- 
cognizable. The crimson flush of the anthers of 
the male trees has died away some time since, 
and the trees themselves are now dressed in the 
cheerful green of early Spring leafage. The leaves 
are very similar to those of our native Black 
Poplar (Populus nigra)—inversely pear-shaped, 
with serrated margins, pointed apices, wavy mid- 
veins, and veinlets alternately branching, the 
branches forking ere they reach the leaf margins. 

Here are some fertile individuals of this interest- 
ing species, and hanging to their twigs are the seed 
capsules on green stems, the capsules having short 
stalks, and being placed alternately along the main 
fruit stems in the form of bunches—like bunches, in 
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fact, of green currants, and, like them, drooping— 
main-stems, stemlets, and capsules. The capsules, 
or seed boxes—green as yet—are somewhat pear- 
shaped. ‘These we have just picked are each about 
a quarter of an inch long by about one sixth of 
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an inch broad, and the entire bunch of capsules, 
numbering more than thirty, is five and a half 
inches in length. Looking at an individual cap- 
sule, we shall notice a dividing line passing around 
it longitudinally. Our pocket microscope will 
enable us to see clearly that this line marks, in 
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reality, the course of a seam uniting into one the 
two equal parts of this tiny seed-box. The parts, 
now green, adhere firmly to each other; but when 
ripe the capsule will split open in the direction of 
the seam and disclose and liberate the imprisoned 
seed. Hven now, if with the point of a penknife 
we press along the line of the seam, we shall 
discover, as we burst the green case, that the 
cavity is packed full of white silky down and 
incipient greenish-coloured seeds. This down, 
which is very beautiful in appearance, constitutes, 
in fact, what will, by-and-by, in the mellow season 
of ripening, become the wings of the enclosed 
seeds—wings which will, as they escape from their 
tiny prisons, bear them through the air in all 
directions. 

It is really a pretty sight to open even one of 
these incipient capsules and to note the delight- 
ful contrast between the verdant covering of the 
hittle seed-box and the glossy, silvery silk con- 
tamed within, and shining brilliantly as its sub- 
stance catches and reflects the hght. What an 
interesting and beautiful purpose this downy sub- 
stance effects when it serves the office of wings! 
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for it carries the minute and_half-mysterious 
germs of tree-life far and wide, dropping them no 
one knows where, until the tiny seeds, planted, 
watered by the rain, and protected by the circum- 
stances of their position, have remained long 
enough to enable them, after passing through 
their earliest stages of growth, to exhibit the 
familiar character of the parent tree. Who, except 
the careful student of Nature, ever thinks, when 
his eyes are refreshed, on some sultry summer 
day, by the pretty quivering of the leaves of some 
tall Poplar which may rear its form against the 
sky, that the microscopic germ which gave origin 
to the mature life and beauty of the tree, was, 
long years before, enclosed within its minute in- 
tegument, borne on its silky wings from a spot 
many, many miles away! 

On our wayside ramble we shall certainly pass, 
growing, at least, out of some garden, lawn, or 
other enclosure, the Horse-Chestnut (sculus 
hippocastanum), and there is scarcely a more 
striking spectacle than this tree presents in the 
early Spring, when, responding to the genial 
warmth of the season, its buds begin to swell and 
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burst their winter coverings. The winter form 
of this handsome and delightful tree is very re- 
markable on account of its peculiar robustness otf 
habit, and on account also of the singular rigidity 
of its twigs, surmounted as these are by the 
conical points which indicate the existence of the 
sleeping buds, though the latter are completely 
draped in their dark brown and almost black 
coverings. But the buds of the Horse-Chestnut 
twigs—large during mid-winter as compared with 
the winter twigs of other trees—assume a singular 
appearance on the arrivalof Spring. The gummy 
substance which has, during winter, been present 
upon the outside of their dark protecting sheaths 
—serving the useful purpose of protecting the 
enfolded leaf by preventing ‘the deposition of 
moisture which, freezing upon it, would injure or 
destroy it—now begins to shine upon its dark 
surface. 

The winter or sleeping buds of the Horse- 
Chestnut, though, as we have said, large as com- 
pared with those of many other trees, enclose a 
space which is really very small for the size of the 
leaf enfolded within. But in this, as in every 
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other case, Nature observes a beautiful economy 
of space, moulding the incipient leaf on the 
smallest possible scale, and storing up in the 
earth, beneath the Horse-Chestnut roots, the 
elemental substances which will contribute to the 
development and full expansion of the large leaves 
of Asculus hippocastanum. But it is the work of 
Spring to bring these subterranean forces into 
action; and the effect of this action is speedily 
felt by the crumpled leaf which, but lately com- 
pressed into the envelope of the dark-brown, 
gummy scales, begins to feel its power, to strive 
for air and sunlight, and to burst its encom- 
passing case. First of all there is a small 
fracture of the bud’s extreme point which begins 
to glow with a hue of lghter colour that is 
thrown out in relief against the dark outer sur- 
face of the bud scales, and is caused, partly by 
the whitish green surface of the inner bud scales 
and partly by the protuberance of the tip of 
the enclosed leaf. 

And now let us follow, step by step, one of the 
most beautiful processes of Nature. We cannot 
follow her workings as closely as we might wish, 
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because human eyes can only see comparatively 
broad results, and cannot discern much of what, 
fashioned in darkness, is brought to light when 
the vegetable world is subjected to the genial 
influence of Spring. It is some time, indeed, 
before we can fully recognize how much is com- 
pressed within the small space of the Horse- 
Chestnut bud we are now considering. It is 
not merely a leaf which is enfolded within this 
little envelope. It is an entire twig in miniature, 
with its complement of leaf stems, leaves, and 
flowers. No human art could pack so elaborate 
and beautiful a system of parts within so tiny a 
space. How complete and wonderful this system 
is in the case of the Horse-Chestnut bud the 
microscope has revealed to us; for, even in mid- 
winter, it was found by an eminent German 
naturalist that not only leaves and flowers, but 
the very pollen on the stamens of the floral 
organs existed, in miniature, within the bud. <A 
twig of Horse-Chestnut, with its spike of blossom 
in late Spring or early summer, includes several 
expanded leaves, and it is wonderful, indeed, to 
to know that the whole of such a twig lies 
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in microscopic form within the winter bud 
scales ! 

But we must not digress, pleasant though 
the digression be. We are considering, not 
winter, but sylvan Spring. The hidden winter 
leaf has yielded to the potent influence of the 
vernal season ; and its whitish-green downy apex 
has begun, as we have seen, to protrude from 
the investing scales. Very soon—for the early 
growth of the Horse-Chestnut bud is rapid—the 
enfolded leaves emerge from the scales, which fall 
back and enable us to count them. We find 
that they are no less than sixteen in number, in 
four sets of four each—the sets being arranged in 
opposite pairs, and the scales wrapped over each 
other somewhat after the manner of the scales in 
Pine cones. The outer, exposed parts of all the 
scales are black or dark-brown and gummy. 
As the enfolded leaves continue to develope the 
inner scales continue also—for a time—to grow, 
for the wise purpose, doubtless, of protecting the 
delicate texture which they cover from the in- 
jurious effects of late frosts or cutting easterly 
winds. 
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In a short time the bud contents have com- 
pletely emerged from their coverings, and the 
latter fall back, finally curl up and disappear from 
the tree. We are not long now in discovering 
the form of the twig; for what at first seemed 
only one folded leaf, soon developes into half a 
dozen leaves, arranged in opposite pairs on the— 
as yet—green twig. Presently each leaf assumes 
its individuality, and stands out on its long stalk, 
flinging its tip downwards, and assuming the 
appearance as of a hand with its fingers drooping, 
whilst the stem of the incipient twig, the leaf- 
stalk, and the crumpled leaf, are covered with 
silky down that gives to them a hoary look. 

From this stage the development of the twig is 
very rapid; so rapid, indeed, as compared with 
the twigs of many other trees, that in three weeks 
or a month from the bursting of the bud it has 
usually reached its maximum summer length. 
The two outside the seven—seven is the ordi- 
nary number—leaflets which compose the leaf 
first stand away from the others somewhat like 
the extended thumb and little finger of a human 
hand. Then the remaining leaflets become slightly 
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stiffened in turn, until all seven are arranged in a 
lax circle around the apex of their mutual leaf 
stalk. At this period of its growth, the elegant 
drooping of the Horse-Chestnut leaf makes a 
singularly characteristic appearance. The laxity 
which causes the leaf tissues to droop in so 
peculiar a manner is doubtless due to the soft and 
succulent nature of the leaves in their early stage, 
and to the extraordinary rapidity of their growth. 
As the sap, however, flows up from the roots, 
they soon acquire rigidity, their colour changes 
from a light-green hue to a more sober tint, and 
they hang from the tree in the full glory and 
beauty of their verdant largeness, as Spring 
merges into summer. Meanwhile with the pro- 
eress of the foliage towards perfection, the pre- 
parations for the period of flowering have been 
advancing apace, and when the great green leaves 
have reached their final stage of development, the 
beautiful pyramidal heads of blossom, standing 
almost erect upon the twigs, and sweeping around 
and upwards over the slope of the tree, in masses 
of white and pink, present an aspect of sylvan 
loveliness which can be rarely equalled. 
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Our evergreens are not insensible to the in- 
fluence of Spring. The winter would be very 
dreary but for the perennial greenness of some of 
our trees and shrubs; and, though winter leaves 
wear very sober tints of verdancy, they afford a 
delightful relief to the eye from the pervading 
dreariness of the dead season. But the old green 
which has served its purpose so well during the 
winter, looks very dull when compared, on the 
same plant, with the fresh young leaves of Spring. 
In some evergreens, the contrast of old and new 
fohage is peculiarly striking; and, not to dwell 
upon the more familiar examples which suggest 
themselves in proof of this statement, let us notice 
one tree which we may often find growing in 
garden enclosures, the Evergreen Oak (Quercus 
ilex). Here is a specimen growing by the way- 
side, with the dark-green, shining, winter leaves 
showing in strange relief against the young foliage, 
which is so densely covered with light down, as 
to look almost like leaves clipped out of white 
velvet and fastened on to the dark evergreen tips 
of last year’s shoots. If an old Ilex leaf be held 
against the light, the reticulated venation is very 
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curiously and distinctly shown, the veins appearing 
white and almost transparent against the dark 
eround of the leaf tissue. 

It might appear natural to look by the wayside 
for the Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum lantana). But 
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WAYFARING TREE, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


it is not the position where it is found growing, but 
the peculiar appearance of this tree which has 
suggested its name. The young stems of its 
twigs, and the undersides of its leaves, are so 
thickly covered with mealy down as to give them 
a sort of dusty, travel-stained look ; and hence its 
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common name. ‘The mealy appearance of its 
young shoots is just now very conspicuous. Its 
large, handsome leaves grow in opposite pairs, are 
egg-shaped, and have a most elaborate and sym- 
metrically-beautiful system of veins and veinlets 
—the prominent mid-vein, branch veins, forked at 
their apices—near the indented leaf-margin—and 
the reticulating veinlets between, being seen with 
peculiar distinctness on the soft, velvety-looking 
underside. The flowers, which are the crowning 
beauty of the Wayfaring Tree, grow in crowded 
white masses, on what botanists call a terminal 
cyme. The inflorescence is called terminal, because 
it is produced at the end or tip of the twig which 
bears it, instead of springing from any other part 
of it; and itis called acyme (from the Latin cyma, 
a sprout), because the little stems bearing the 
individual flowers sprout, so to speak, or branch 
from a number of peduncles, or foot-stalks, which 
in their turn, are arranged in a whorl, or circle, 
around the top of the main flower stalk. The 
Common Elder blossom offers a more familiar 
example of the cyme. The corollas of the indi- 
vidual white flowers of the Wayfaring Tree are 
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each cleft into five lobes, and are seated in a 
calyx of five segments. 

As the cymose form of blossoming common to 
many of our English plants, is very curious and 
interesting, we will endeavour to describe exactly 
the arrangement of the flowers upon the cyme of 
Viburnum lantana, which we have just picked. 
From the upper part of the single main flower- 
stem which shoots from the end of the twig, eight 
branch stems start, seven in a circle round a 
central one, taking a direction upwards and out- 
wards, like, for instance, the wires of a reversed, 
half-opened umbrella around the umbrella-stick. 
Hach of these eight, principal stems gives origin at 
its upper end to five secondary stems, four round 
a central one. ‘These secondary stems are again 
branched upon the same plan, the final or ultimate 
stems or pedicels (from the Latin pediculus, ‘a 
little foot)’ bearing the small white corollas. It 
is the elaborately compound nature of the cymose 
system of flowering which gives so crowded an 
appearance to the blossoms. It must be men- 
tioned, that the central stems in each of the little 


systems, clusters, or whorls of the cyme are some- 
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what longer and consequently higher than the 
outer stems ; and this makes the difference between 
a cyme and an umbel, the latter being a mode of 
inflorescence in which all the flower stems, 
whether primary or secondary, proceeding from a 
common centre, are of equal length, thus giving a 
flat, whilst the cyme gives a round appearance to 
the upper side of the blossom. 

Our path chancing to run for a little way by a 
stream side, we notice on the damp ground of the 
sloping bank which runs down from near our feet 
to the water’s edge, a large, conspicuous plant, 
whose flowers, growing in clusters, hang their 
heads as if bowed with grief. Hven when flower- 
less, this plant would attract the attention of 
incurious persons by the robustness of its habit, 
and by its boldly-branching stems. Closer ac- 
quaintance will discover, first, the hairy roughness 
of leafand stem, and then a peculiarity which is 
especially noticeable. The leaves near the root 
are distinctly stalked, but those higher up, both 
on the main stem and on the branches, or ramifi- 
cations of the main stem, are curiously winged, 
that is to say, that instead of there being a clear 
length of stem between the point of attachment of 
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the main stem to the branch whence it springs, 
and the base of the leaf, there are narrow ridges of 
leaves running along the stem on both its sides— 
but generally more conspicuously on one side— 
and gradually diminishing towards its base. The 
leaves, which are broad, but tapering to a point at 
their apices, usually grow singly, but where, as 
is sometimes the case, two grow opposite, or 
nearly opposite, the leafy wings from the base 
of each, running down the stalks, form four 
ridges, and present an appearance as of four 
grooves along the stem. ‘To the touch, the stem 
seems to be square. The veining of each leaf of 
the Comfrey (Symphytum officinale)—for that is 
the name of our plant—is very distinct and con- 
spicuous. A rigid and very prominent mid-vein 
runs through it from base to apex, and gives off 
on each side veinlets which branch and become 
reticulated conspicuously over the whole under- 
side. Both leaf surfaces, as well as the sur- 
face of the stem, are rough to the touch, on 
account of the presence of numerous bristly 
hairs. The leaves, though in colour a somewhat 
dull green, are generally glossy on their upper 
sides. 
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A peculiarity marks the flower clusters as well 
as the leaves of the Comfrey. These clusters, 


COMFREY. 


bunches, or racemes—a raceme, or bunch, indi- 
cating a mode of inflorescence, in which several 
flowers spring from a common azis, or central 
part or column—are formed by an arrangement 
of the flowers in pairs, not equally on all sides 
of the main flower stems, but on one side only ; 
and it is the flowering side which is bent down or 
curved—scorpion-like—suggesting the use of the 
term scorpoid to describe it. This form gives the 
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peculiar drooping appearance which furnishes one 
prominent feature for the identification of this 
plant. But there are other noticeable peculiarities 
which will be presently touched upon. Each 
individual blossom is poised on a short hairy stem, 
which is united to the five-parted and somewhat 
urn-shaped calyx. In this cup rests the bell- 
shaped, or urn-shaped, tubular and cream- 
coloured—but sometimes pink or purple—corolla. 
The corolla is in one piece, like an urn or deep 
bell, but its rim is, after the manner of the calyx, 
cleft into five, pointed segments, which are slightly 
turned back. Into the sides of the cavity of the 
corolla are inserted the stamens, ten in number— 
double that of the lobes of the cleft corolla—_ 
mounted on short filaments, and having long 
pointed anthers, the arrangement of stamens being 
in a circle around the corolla walls. The two 
figures in our engraving, showing individual 
blossoms, the one entire, and the other opening 
out, exhibiting the inside of the corolla, will illus- 
trate the shape of the corolla and the calyx, and 
the arrangement of thestamens. There, in the 
depths of the calyx, below the stamens, nestles the 
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pistil, with its ovary of four cells, from the centre 
of which rises one tall style, surmounted by its 
stigma, which, with the upper portion of the style, 
protrudes conspicuously beyond the rim of the 
corolla. By-and-by, when the stamens have ful- 
filled their office of shedding pollen, the urn- 
shaped floral crown will become loosened at the 
base and drop to the ground, with the withered 
stamens ensconced withinit. But the green calyx, 
with the long styles of the pistils remaining in 
their places after the corolla has fallen away, will 
present an odd appearance, like a bristling row 
of miniature bayonets retained to protect the 
swelling ovaries. 

Our short ramble by the wayside is almost 
ended. But there is one tree, not yet noticed, 
that claims our attention—the Lime (Tilia 
europea). Before this tree, in early summer, 
impresses all who look at it with a sense of the 
exceeding beauty of its fully-expanded foliage, it 
presents an aspect full of interest for those who 
love to closely watch the operations of Nature. 
like many other trees, the Lime begins to make 
provision on the fall of the year for the work of 
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the ensuing Spring; and an examination of its 
twigs in midwinter will show that all its buds are 
fully formed and covered by reddish-coloured 
cases. A close examination of the tree is re- 
quired, in order to ascertain that the tiny rounded 
ends of its twigs are buds; and when it is con- 
sidered how extremely delicate is the Lime leaf, 
the freshness and fulness of these buds, even 
during winter frost and snow, are really won- 
derful. 

But on the approach of Spring the Lime-tree 
buds begin to swell and assume a brighter tinge 
of red, and when, at length, they burst, we 
may see the protrusion of tiny green things— 
like minute green wings—from between the con- 
cavities of the oval-shaped reddish scales. These 
scales are generally four or five in number on each 
bud, adhering at their bases and overlapping at 
their edges—each one being so convex as to have 
somewhat the appearance of a microscopical canoe. 
When the scales have fallen farther back, a 
microscope, by enabling the eye to peer into the 
opening afforded by the relaxing scales, would 
reveal the beautiful arrangements of Nature 
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within the bud interior. By this means, the plan 
after which the leaf is folded by doubling and 
sometimes redoubling within its envelope would 
be noticed. When it has fairly emerged from 
its enveloping scales, we may see, if we look 
down into the interior of these still adhering 
scales, the form of an advancing stem—the 
advance guard, so to speak, of an incipient 
twig. By a beautiful provision of Nature, similar 
to that which we have already noticed in the case 
of the Horse-Chestnut, the bud scales, instead of 
at once falling off, not only adhere for some time 
to the growing twig, but enlarge as it increases ; 
and the object of this arrangement is doubtless 
to protect the tender tissue from late frosts and 
cold, biting winds. ‘Two of the larger scales 
usually remain much longer than the others; 
remaining indeed—and increasing in size mean- 
while—until several alternate leaves have been 
formed, and the twig has acquired a length of 
two or three inches. Then, when they can no 
longer serve any useful purpose, they fall from 
the tree. But before dropping from the twigs 
they afford a beautiful contrast with the young 
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and golden green leaves ; for the Lime bud scales 
are of a most delicate hue, and in their enlarged 
state are flesh-coloured with a warm tint of 
hight red. If we examine them closely they 
look like tiny strips of fairy velvet; and 
the aid of a magnifying-glass would reveal 
to us fringes of delicate hairs along the leaf 
edges and over the surface of the leaf stem. 
And how beautiful, at this stage, are the tender 
leaves of the Lime—delightful expansions of the 
most delicate cellular tissue, covering, if laid on 
the hand, a small space, but nevertheless in the 
perfect symmetry of form! 

But the Limes we have just reached, in our 
wayside ramble, are in the full glory of their 
Spring foliage; and few people probably have 
failed to be impressed with the luxurious softness 
and beauty of the leaves of these trees at this 
season. Merely to look at them, indeed, at such 
a time, gives to the lover of Nature an almost 
inexpressible feeling of pleasure, for they repre- 
sent the perfection of the loveliness which dis- 
tinguishes the ripe foliage of Tilia europea. At 
an earlier period there is a concentration of this 
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especial loveliness: for the minute leaves but 
recently escaped from their scaly envelopes, and 
opened out to the light, are perfect in form 
though not in development; and we may see 
similar examples of recently opened leaves in the 
trees now before us. There is the heart-shaped 
figure; the straight green line of the central vein 
traversing the green surface midway from the end 
of the leaf stalk to the pointed leaf apex; the 
branching side veins—branching again and fork- 
ing as they near the leaf margin; the beautifully 
indented edges of the latter finely serrated; the 
delicate hairs which are strewn along the leaf 
margin and over the leafy surface; and finally, the 
exquisite gloss occasioned by the transparency of 
the walls of the superficial cells—walls which are 
almost like windows of glass, and which, in any 
case, enable us to see the grains of the beautiful 
and almost mysterious chlorophyll which are dis- 
tributed in countless numbers within the interiors 
of these superficial cells. 

Let us look, however, from the Lime trees in 
their early sylvan beauty to the ground below 
them! There le tens of thousands of the reddish 
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tinted flesh-coloured bud-cases, making the very 
earth beautiful. Only those, perhaps, who have 
eyes for looking into the small things of Nature 
would care to look at these fairy bud coverings. 
But even in their fallen state they teach us a 
lesson. They have now become entirely severed 
from the tree, and will soon be mingled with the 
soil; but they will help to enrich it for the benefit 
of future crops of leaves; and we know how useful 
a purpose they have lately served in protecting 
the tender forms of the refreshing foliage which 
will each day give us more and more delight as 
we look up into the increasing mass of expanding 
oreen. 
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soms which whiten the 
hedgerows are those of 
the Blackthorn, whose 
flowering furnishes one 
of the curious anoma- 
hes of plant life. Many 
a wanderer from town 
to country, at a season 
when late frosts have 
scarcely disappeared, 


and the icy touch of 
easterly winds is still felt, has been puzzled 
to see the white patches which here and there 
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are shown in relief against the dark background 
of the hedge. To such persons the possibility of 
blossom at so bleak a season is beyond conception, 
when the hedgerow is almost bare of greenery ; 
and it hardly occurs to them that there can be 
flowers before leafage, or bloom upon black, wintry- 
looking twigs. We are only, of course, alluding 
to the uninitiated amongst the ramblers into lane 
and copse, not to those who look with curious 
and earnest eyes upon the face of Nature. But 
there are, in this busy, pushing world, many more 
people than it might be supposed there are who 
have no eyes for rural sights; and if this last 
remark should occasion any surprise, let a test be 
applied of the accuracy of what has been stated, 
by questioning the half-dozen acquaintances first 
encountered as to their knowledge of the differ- 
ence which distinguishes the Whitethorn from the 
Blackthorn. Probably three out of the six would 
not be able to give a satisfactory explanation ; 
and if they could do so, hardly one of the three 
would be able to describe the Blackthorn blossom, 
with an account of the number of the petals in 
each corolla, and of the elegant form of the calyx 
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of the latter. But amongst those who can 
describe and who have described this early 
flowering shrub or tree—for it is both—are in- 
cluded writers who cannot see beauty in it when 
spread with its white blossoms. One writer, for 
instance, says, unfeelingly, that its ‘ white, ragged 
petals contrast strangely with the sombre hues 
of the bare boughs around them—they look,’ 
he continues, ‘cold and cheerless, and carry the 
mind back to the frosts and snow of the winter 
which has just passed, instead of forward to the 
bright days of Spring which are coming. A 
single Primrose,’ he adds, ‘a leaf-bud of Haw- 
thorn or Hlm—either of these is a prophet in 
whom we place unbounded confidence; they are 
emblems of soft west winds and sunny showers: 
but the Blackthorn bespeaks our attention to the 
possible return of black east winds, frosty nights, 
and nipping blights.’ Even Gilbert White, in his 
delightful ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ says of 
the Blackthorn that it ‘usually blossoms while 
cold, north-east winds blow; so that the harsh, 
rugged weather obtaining at this season’ (pre- 
sumably March) ‘is called Blackthorn winter.’ 
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We venture to think, however, that there is 
something very beautiful in the delicate cluster- 
ing of white blossoms on the dark-looking, rigid 
twigs of the Blackthorn. And the blossoms— 
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mostly produced singly on the stems, though 
sometimes growing so closely together as to 
give an appearance of thick clustering—are very 
pretty and very striking when closely examined— 
the corolla consisting of five, small, oval-shaped 
white petals, surmounting a green bell-shaped 
calyx whose upper lobes, blunt, pointed, and five 
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in number, are continued beyond the calyx tube. 
These lobes or sepals of the calyx, green in 
colour, are, as we have seen, the same in number 
as the white petals of the corolla, and being 
spread out so that each sepal comes between and 
underneath two petals, the interior of the corolla 
looks as if it were marked with green stripes, 
whilst from its centre, coming in fact from the 
depths of the bell-shaped calyx, rises the pistil 
of the flower, surrounded by its stamens which 
spring from the bases of the petals—the style 
or column of the pistil being crowned by its 
viscid stigma, and the tops of the stamens sur- 
mounted by their pollen-bearing anthers. Their 
numerous stamens give a very bristly appearance 
to the flowers, the delicacy and beauty of which 
are enhanced by the bright green flower stems 
on which they are borne. 

If we would see the Spindle Tree (Huonymus 
ewropeus) in flower we must resume our ramble, 
through copse and by hedge, a little later in the 
season. ‘The branches of this tree are green 
and smooth; its four-petalled flowers are also 
ereen, and are produced in little cymes, three on 
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each ultimate peduncle or stem. Its leaves are 


SPINDLE TREE, LEAVES AND FLOWERS, 


long, narrow and drawn out very much at their 
points, distinctly stalked—the stalk being about 
one sixth the length of the leaf. The texture of 
the leaf is soft and herbaceous, and its habit is 
somewhat drooping; in hue of a rather dull 
green, except the young leaves of Spring which, at 
the apex of the growing stem, are glossy. The leaf 
edges are finely toothed, and the venation is very 
distinctly seen against the light. The leaves of 
the Spindle Tree are somewhat distantly placed 
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along the twigs and grow in opposite pairs—the 
hanging or drooping of their long points giving 
a characteristic appearance to the tree. When 
the young leaves are first produced, they have a 
peculiarly thin, long-drawn-out appearance, look- 
ing somewhat like little tufts of grass at the end 
of the twigs, their points, rounded outwards and 
downwards, being bent under and adding a 
curious feature to the tree. 

A pretty sight is the Barberry (Berberis vul- 
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garis) in flower—its racemes of yellow blossom 
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depending from the axils of its leaves, and the 
leaves and flowers protected by an armament 
of thorns—three thorns bristling out from every 
part of the stem which gives origin to foliage 
and inflorescence. The upper surfaces of the 
leaves are smooth, but their edges are toothed or 
spined. The point where the upper side of a 
leaf-stalk joins the stem upon which it grows is 
botanically call the ail, or the axil may—in 
another way—be described to be the angle formed 
by a leaf or leaf-stalk with the twig out of which 
it springs: or the angle formed by a twig with 
the bough from which it takes origin. Any- 
thing, whether a leaf or flower, produced in such 
anangle, is termed axillary. The Barberry offers 
an interesting illustration of the axillary kind of - 
inflorescence, for its racemes, depending bunches 
or drooping clusters of flowers, proceed from the 
axils of its leaves at which points they are, as we 
have seen, carefully protected by the triplets of 
spines or thorns. There are six sepals in the 
calyx, and six petals in the corolla of each flower; 
each petal moreover having inside at its base two 
curious little bodies in the shape of oblong red 
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glands. The pistil rises in the centre of the. 
corolla and is flat-headed. The stamens, six in 
number, are inserted each at the base of a petal, 
and are yellowish in colour, and recline against 
the petals away from the pistil. They are 
flattened and two-anthered—the anthers looking 
somewhat like horns. Concerning the little red 
glands which have been mentioned as adhering 
to the bases of the petals, there 1s something very 
curious to relate. When they are touched—by 
insects or otherwise—the stamens spring forward 
and shed their pollen on the stigma—the pollen- 
receiving apparatus of the pistil. In a few hours 
after performing this feat they.resume their old 
position, but quickly move again, in the same 
manner, when excited by another touch. It will 
be seen what an important part may be taken 
by the tiniest insect in the fertilization of a flower. 
The operation of pollen-casting by the Barberry 
in the manner described is usually performed in 
bright sunny weather, when insects, to obtain 
their pollen dust food, visit the flowers of Berberis 
vulgaris ; for, in doing so, they cannot avoid touch- 
ing the sensitive glands of the corollas. Thereisa 
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peculiar amount of yellowness permeating the 
Barberry, for its wood is yellowish and the inside 
of its bark is yellow also, circumstances which 
account for the fact that a yellow dye is manu- 
factured by the aid of this interesting plant. 
Green flowers! It is contrary to the popular 
idea to associate flowers with the colour green: 
and those of the Buckthorn (Rhammnus catharticus), 
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clustering around the twigs and half hidden by the 
foliage, are so inconspicuous, on account of their 
hue, that it is necessary to look rather closely at 
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the plant even when in the full pride of blossom, 
to recognize that it is actually in flower. The 
sharply-serrated leaves of the Buckthorn are very 
prominently veined, are borne on short stems, 
and grow in clusters or little bunches on the 
twigs: and the flowers, as we have seen, are 
produced in fascicles or little bundles, each indi- 
vidual blossom—mounted on a short stalk—having 
a four parted corolla on a vase-like calyx. In 
the barren flowers—for most of the plants of this 
class are dicecious, a term which has already been 
explained—the stamens, rising from the depths 
of the calyx, are four in number, each crowned 
by a two-celled anther. In the fertile flowers 
the stigmas are placed above a short four-cleft 
style. It is a curious fact that in the male 
flowers of Lhamnus catharticus there are usually 
present abortive female organs, whilst in the 
female flowers—borne on different plants—abor- 
tive male organs are found; so that the species 
is—to use a strictly botanical expression—poly- 
geamo-dicecious; that is to say that whilst the 
effective male and female organs are produced on 
distinct plants, each individual plant is partly, 
iL 
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though ineffectively, hermaphrodite. Our en- 
orayving will show, in an enlarged form, a barren 
blossom with its stamens, peeping above the 
corolla, whilst on the right-hand side of this 
figure is a representation of the fertile blossom 
with the stigmas of the pistil showimg—another 
figure at the extreme right showing more clearly 
the form of the pistil by the removal of the 
perianth. 

The beautiful three-lobed and clearly-veined 
leaves of the Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulus) 
would attract our attention in the hedge or the 
copse apart from the splendour of its blossom. 
The petiole (from the Latin petiolus, ‘a little foot’) 
of each leaf, or that portion of its stem to which 
the leaf is attached, 1s provided with curious, 
fleshy-looking, two-lobed glands, whilst lower 
down, close to the axil of the leaf are some 
oblong leafy appendages, looking somewhat like 
little tufts of hair or short tendrils. The white 
blossoms of the Guelder Rose are borne on 
densely crowded cymes, the outer flowers of 
which are, as our coloured illustration will show, 
much larger than those in the mass within, and 
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are entirely sterile, having neither stamens nor 
pistils. 

In a country walk, with nothing to interfere 
with a studious contemplation of Nature, we may 
pass a hundred beautiful objects that we do not 
notice simply because our attention has never 
been specially called to them. For some persons 
one set of objects will naturally have interest, 
owing to some individual, though perhaps not 
easily explainable, prepossession; for other 
persons, another set of objects will, for a similar 
reason, possess equal attraction; whilst there 
are still others who see nothing to notice or 
admire. The indifference of the latter, however, 
may oftentimes be owing to the circumstance 
that their attention has never been called to the 
commonest objects of the country, and the busy 
occupations of their hves have prevented them 
from seeking such acquaintance with books as 
might have inculcated a taste for inquiring into 
the wonders of the natural world. And perhaps 
few ways of endeavouring to inculcate such a 
taste are more likely to be successful than to 
invite especial attention to objects which, though 
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seen to be very beautiful when carefully examined, 
will be ordinarily passed unheeded. ‘There are 
probably many persons, for mstance, who have 
passed, when wandering by hedges, or through 
copses, without noticing the exceeding and pecu- 
har gracefulness of the unrolling fronds of the 
Soft Prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum angulare), 
in the early Spring. This very beautiful fern is 
especially noticeable in summer, not merely by its 
eracefulness, by the largeness and handsomeness 
of its fronds, and by the elaborate subdivisions 
of the spreading pinne of the latter, but by the 
multitude of rust-coloured scales which densely 
cover the crown and stipes of the plant, and 
extend over the whole of the under sides, and in 
a considerable degree of the upper sides, of the 
mid-veins of its pine and pinnules, giving the 
appearance of a sort of scaly cup when the crown 
is closely encircled by the stems of the fronds 
rising above and around it. 

But, though always graceful, the Soft Prickly 
Shield Fern wears, in Spring, an aspect of droop- 
ing softness which is especially noticeable. As 
the unrolled fronds, clustering on the crown, like 
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a nest of scaly buds, begin to push upwards and 
uncoil, a beautiful contrast is presented by the 
hight golden green pinnules—as they come into 
sight—showine against the rust-colour of the 
scales. The process of development continuing, 
all the several parts of the frond—principal mid- 
rib or rachis, secondary rachides and mid-ribs of 
the ultimate pinnules—follow the same plan of 
unrolling, namely, from base to apex. In this 
process, as in all the operations of Nature, there 
is a beautiful economy of time, for the moment 
the upward uncoiling of the lower part of the 
frond has commenced so soon do the pinne of 
this part, thus released from imprisonment, 
begin to to unroll laterally, releasing in like 
manner, by this lateral movement, the pinnules 
arranged along and on each side of their mid- 
stems. 

A frond of Polystichum angulare may be briefly 
described as being lance-shaped, widest about the 
centre, tapering to a point at its apex, and taper- 
ing slightly, also, towards its base, the pinne 
placed alternately along on each side of the 
rachis, being Jong, narrow and pointed, and 
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consisting, each, of two rows of distinctly-stalked 
and angular or somewhat wing-shaped pinnules. 
The general form of the frond being understood, let 
us direct especial attention to the period in Spring 
when all the parts of the frond are unrolled, even 
to the ultimate pinnules, but before these parts 
have assumed their final rigidity. It is at this 
particular season that the plant wears so singu- 
larly striking an aspect of drooping gracefulness. 
To enable the reader the better to appreciate its 
actual appearance, let him look at a specimen 
erowing, shuttlecock fashion, midway on a sloping 
bank or from the ‘ coign of vantage’ afforded by 
a jutting point of rock. In such a position he 
will see it to the greatest advantage; the fronds 
springing from the crown in a close circle, all 
their apices—of fronds and pinnze—elegantly 
drooping, but drooping according to one plan, 
backwards and downwards. ‘T'he fronds, as a 
whole, are concave, so also are the pinne, and so 
are the pinnules; the general direction of the 
whole plant being one of convexity on its upper 
sides and graceful concavity on its under sides. 
Add to this appearance the soft succulent-looking 
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quality of the tender tissue and the delightfully 
tender hue of its golden green colour, and it will 
be conceded that no plant wears a more graceful 
and beautiful aspect in Spring than the Soft 
Prickly Shield Fern. 
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PLATE 5. | 
1. Apple. 2. Hornbeam. 3. Brimstone Butterfly. é 
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IN THE FOREST. 


PRING is delightful every- 


where; but nowhere are 
its pre-eminent freshness 
and beauty so seductive 
and exhilarating as in a 
forest. We are, as we 
write, on the verge of a 
forest in the early morn- 
ing of a spring day. One 


of the windows of our inn looks northwards, and 


commands also a north-westerly view ; another 
is so situated as to afford a prospect to the east 
and partly to the south. To the north our 
horizon is bounded by an irregular line of wooded 
hill country, and between it and our window lies 
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a stretch of undulating forest. In the immediate 
foreground, as we look in the direction of the 
distant hills, spreads a brief expanse of grassy 
glade. Then begins a gentle declivity, the edge 
of which, just where the descent commences, is 
crowned with clumps of Gorse in full flower. 
From this point the ground gradually sinks down 
into a valley—Oaks of differing sizes and various 
in age, all rich with the young glory of their 
spring leafage, being scattered along the course 
of the declivity, which is broken and wild in 
character. Then, from the hollow of the valley 
the forest rises over the wood-crowned uplands 
which make our north horizon. Midway on the 
opposite uplands are open hilly glades, rich in 
colour by the reddening hue of Heather, which 
exhibits the mingled tints of past and present 
leafage. The blue sky, far above, is dappled with 
motionless white clouds. But, lower down, masses 
of vapour, moved by the wind, are passing rest- 
lessly across our line of vision. ‘Through a gap 
in the moving mass the sun peeps out, and its 
rays, falling on the landscape, burnish the green- 
ness of glade, tree, and bush. But, the momen- 
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tary brightness is again obscured as mist rolls 
across the face of the great golden orb. As we 
are looking the mass of vapour increases in 
volume, and momentarily shuts out the view of 
the distant woodlands, obscuring indeed, with 
marvellous rapidity, everything save the imme- 
diate foreground, where the splendour of the 
flowering Gorse remains undiminished. 

But another change is near; for the sky visibly 
darkens, and presently there is a downpour of 
rain that soon clears the misty atmosphere, and 
speedily prepares for the reappearance of the 
sun, which again looks out from between large 
masses of white cloud, bringing into contrast with 
the warmer tints of the landscape, and with 
scattered clumps of Pine foliage, the spring 
green of Oak and Beech. 

A freshening of the breeze and a rapidly 
clearing sky tempt us to leave our forest lodging 
—our inn stands alone in an almost uninhabited 
district—and follow a forest road which runs in 
an easterly direction. For some distance we 
pursue what is veritably a golden avenue, for on 
each side of the way rise great masses of Gorse, 
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covered with its gorgeous bloom, the hght spring 
green of the leafy clothing of the prickly shrub 
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strongly contrasting with the brown and withered 
fohage of last year. Struggling through the 
bushy masses of the Gorse are green sprays of 
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Bramble, looking delightfully fresh, whilst, here 
and there, pressing up through the same spines 
of greenery, are tall forms of Brake, and in the 
spaces between the Gorse clumps, the fronds of 
Pteris aquilina also display, in freedom, their 
eracefulness and beauty. ‘The air, all around, is 
full of the sweet sones of birds rejoicing in the 
brightness of the spring sunshine, the notes of 
the lark sounding high above the bird music. So 
tall, for some way, have been the Gorse clumps, 
that they have shut out the view of the forest on 
both sides of us. But we soon reach a point 
from whence we can command an extensive 
prospect of rollmg ground which looks as if it 
were covered with cloth of gold. 

Leaving at length our furzy avenue, we turn 
into the open forest, and have proceeded but a 
short way, when our further progress is arrested, 
as we reach the crest of a little knoll, by a 
prospect of sudden splendour. So thickly at this 
spot does the Gorse cluster, that we appear to be 
standing breast-high in a sea of gold. From our 
feet the ground sinks down into a forest hollow. 
The slope of the immediate declivity is coloured 
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by blossoming Gorse, by the red glow of last year’s 
leaves, by Bracken, Heather, and Hard Fern, and 
by dwarf shrubs of shining Holly. In the hollow 
below, the sunhght falls upon clustering masses 
of Oak and Beech, dressed in the exquisite leafage 
of Spring; and from these the eye, as it is lifted, 
sees woods rising over woods, stage after stage, 
until, in the far distance, a faint line indicates the 
limit of the wooded horizon. 

When in the full glory of its summer colouring, 
the foliage of the Monarch of the Woods makes 
us forget that 


‘The Oak’s tender leaf is of emerald and gold.’ 


Yet the spring woodland owes most of the light- 
ness of its golden hue to the tree whose later 
dress of green impresses us with ideas rather of 
magnificence than of beauty. There is an almost 
indefinable softness in the leaf of the Oak lately 
escaped from its red scaly covering. But it is 
not only the leaves which lend their delightful hue 
to brighten the Oak heads in Spring. There are 
the almost golden tassels of flowers—blossoms 
which are not conspicuous like those of the 
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Horse-Chestnut, the Hawthorn, or the Mountain 
Ash, by contrast of colours, but are of much the 
same hue as the Oak leaves, though of greater 
richness. He who would see the Oak flowers 
must peep under the nestling shadows of the leafy 
spray. ‘here they may be seen, hanging down in 
dense clusters or bunches like yellow silk fringe. 
These pendulous bunches, lax and soft to the touch, 
are the barren ‘ catkins,’ or aggregations of indi- 
vidual flowers, each one of which includes no less 
than from five to tenstamens. ‘The ‘ barren’ cat- 
kins do not produce the familiar Oak nut, or 
acorn; yet, without them, acorns there never 
would be. If we look closely amongst the Oak 
leaves on the same tree on which we find the 
barren flowers, we may see, depending from the 
axils of some of the leaves, what, as our coloured 
illustration will show, look lke green threads with 
a few yellow flowers growing upon each, and 
having in fact the appearance of barren ‘ catkins’ 
stripped of most of their blossoms. These are 
the fertile Oak flowers; and when the fructifying 
pollen, from the stamens of the ‘barren’ ones, 
has imbued them with its mysterious vitality they 
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become in time incipient, and finally perfect 
acorns. 

The red blush which oftentimes overspreads the 
spring Oak leaves must not be forgotten. The 
effect of this soft, warm tint may be seen in our 
coloured illustration of Oak leaves and fertile cat- 
kins, and, when largely displayed, it helps to lend 
singular beauty to the landscape. 

Among the sweet-scented flowers of the forest 
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are those of the Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia), 
a tree which bears no kind of relationship to the 
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Common Ash (/ravinus excelsior), and only bears 
its common name because of the general re- 
semblance of its leaves—in their pinnate arrange- 
ment, with leaflets in opposite pairs along the leaf- 
stem, and a terminal leaflet at the stem apex—to 
those of Mravinus excelsior. Wandering through 
the woodlands, one may often be attracted by 
gusts of delicious perfume, like that from the Haw- 
thorn, when no Hawthorn is near. If search be 
made in the immediate neighbourhood, the fra- 
grance will be found to come from the Mountain 
Ash. When in the full glory of leaf and flower, 
this tree isa singularly beautiful object, exhibiting 
delightful hues of green, purple, and white. 

We have just passed a Mountain Ash in full 
blossom, growing near the crest of the uplands, 
from which we obtained our recent forest view, 
and we shall be well repaid for a few minutes 
spent in examining it. The leaf-stems are purple. 
and the leaflets arranged along the midribs in 
opposite pairs are of a vivid green. They have 
serrated margins, and a most perfect and beau- 
tiful system of venation. But its great clusters 
of delicately-white flowers are the most con- 

I 
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spicuous feature of the tree. The main stem of 
each cluster, or corymb, is branched into alternate 
smaller stems, and these are once more branched, 
the alternate stems bearing little stalked blossoms 
in bunches of two, three, four, five, and sometimes 
six. The flower buds, just before expansion, look 
like tiny white balls supported each by a green, 
five-parted calyx, and both when in bud and when 
open, the whole corymb of blossom bears a strong 
general resemblance to the corymbose flowers 
of the Hawthorn. When spread open, the five 
petals of each corolla are seen to be concave in 
form, the concavity being on their upper sides. 
In the centre of the corolla rises the pistil, and 
surmounting and surrounding it are the numerous 
stamens, the delicate filaments of the latter 
crowned by their curious, two-celled anthers. 
Along the purple stems which support the flowers 
are scattered downy hairs, which give a frosted 
appearance to the stems, and cover them as with 
a delicate bloom, like that on the surface of stone 
fruit. 

When the breath of Spring, on the mountain 
sides where Pyrus aucuparia finds its habitats, 
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mixes with the delicious perfume of this beautiful 
tree, the exquisite fragrance is oftentimes wafted 
far away. Who, indeed, can tell where the per- 
fume of wild flowers iscarried? How often, when 
wandering through the woods, have we stopped 
almost involuntarily, momentarily enraptured by 
some sudden gust of sweetness, the source of 
which the most careful search has not enabled us 
to detect? Hvery one can recognize the delicious 
perfume of the Hawthorn blossom; and often- 
times, doubtless, in hilly country, when we think 
we have scented the fragrance of the beautiful 
flowers of that thorny tree, it may be that we are 
inhaling the sweet breath of the Mountain Ash, 
brought to us as the air from the uplands 1s blown 
down into the valley. 

It is a pretty sight in Spring to see the 
studding over of the delicate birchen twigs with 
their tiny incipient leaf forms—looking in the dis- 
tance like a green mist, entangled in the gracetul 
spray of ‘The Lady of the Woods.’ But as we 
continue our present ramble, the Birch leaves, light 
green in hue and glossy, are * twinkling’ in the sun 
as they gently move, on their reddish green stems. 

[ 2 
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If we look at them at this fresh and delightful 
season, we cannot but admire their gracefulness 
and symmetry. The four-angled leaf is acutely 
pointed at its apex, and elegantly serrated, its 
margin being divided into bays. From the pro- 
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minent and distinct mid-vein, branch veins diverge 
in opposite pairs diagonally to the leaf margin, 
the tiny veinlets between forming an elegant and 
beautiful system of reticulation. The leaves of 
Betula alba grow mostly in twos from the smooth- 
skinned purplish twigs. Depending from these, 
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like green caterpillars, are the cylindrical fertile 
catkins, holding to the tree by short stalks. On 
longer and more lax catkins on the same tree 
grow the barren flowers, whose anthers give to 
them a brighter hue by the presence of the yellow 
and fertilizing pollen dust. 

Few of our native forest plants are so amply 
endowed with the qualities of dignity, elegance 
and beauty as the Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), 
some specimens of which we encounter in our 
forest walk. In the early Spring, long before the 
period of its blossoming, its deep green leaves are 
striking by their fulness and largeness, whilst its 
thick green stem—soft and velvety to the touch 
by the presence of the downy hairs with which 
it is clothed—is overspread with a purple bloom 
which, perhaps, more than the hue of the later 
blossom, has served to give its specific name of 
purpurea to this handsome plant. Its leaves, 
also, are tinged with this hue of purple. Looked 
at at a distance, these leaves would appear to 
have stems; but the apparent stem is, in reality, 
but the narrow continuation of the leaf in wing 
form along on each side of the mid-vein. The 
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general form of the Foxglove leaf is broadly 
lance-shaped with a poimted apex. From the 
rigid and prominent mid-vein—prominent espe- 
cially on its under side—veinlets branch and fork 
to the finely-serrated margin, and from these 
veinlets there is an elaborate and well-marked 
system of reticulation over all the leafy surface. 
‘I'he upper side of the leaf is dark green in colour 
and glossy; the under side is lighter in colour 
and soft to the touch by the clustered presence, 
over all the surface, of downy hairs. Growing 
singly and in alternation around the tall, upright 
stem, the leaves become smaller and smaller 
upwards until they dwindle into the bracts which 
grow on and upwards between the flower buds. 
The stem also tapers, and with augmenting 
rapidity, from the point where the flowering 
commences. 

It is curious and interesting to watch the 
development of the blossom of the Foxglove as 
the stem elongates, and the flowering stalk begins 
to push its line of buds above the level of the 
large, radical leaves. As the flower buds enlarge 
on the lower part of the stem and open their 
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pinkish purple cups, the upper part continues its 
upward growth, and then we have a glow of 
colour from the clustering blossoms below, and 
preparation for the blossoming above when the 
lower bells—each consisting of a corolla in one 
piece—drop to the ground. The gradation of 
flowering is a pretty sight to watch. As the 
bell-shaped corollas disappear from below they 
leave the pear-shaped seed cases standing erect, 
each in its still green calyx, whilst, rising from the 
apex of each seed case, is the long style, an inch 
in length, of the pistil—its apex, the stigma, split 
open into two lobes. At first, and immediately 
after the purple corolla has slipped from its green 
cup, the style of the pistil is beautifully overspread 
with a hue of purple; but, as the seed case 
enlarges, the style becomes embrowned, withers 
and finally drops away. 

The crowning beauty of the Foxglove is found 
in the elegant corollas of its blossom as they 
hang from their green cups—cups composed each 
of five oval-pointed sepals rounded at their bases. 
Though the corolla may be described as cam- 
panulate or bell-shaped, the bell is of a peculiar 
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formation. It is open at both ends, and where 
its base touches the bottom of the calyx it is 
white and of just sufficient circumference to 
closely invest the sides of the seed case. Then 
it is narrowed into an empurpled tubular neck 
afterwards becoming expanded into its beautiful 
bell. The upper side of the latter is of a rich, 
reddish purple colour, whilst the purple ground of 
its under side is blotched with patches of white. 
The interior of the Foxglove blossom is singu- 
larly beautiful. Its expanded mouth is divided— 
by shght indentations in the rim of the corolla 
—into four lobes or lips, all turned outwards. 
The lowermost of these floral lips is bent out- 
wards more than the others, and has an appear- 
ance of drooping. At the bend of this lower 
drooping lip, and just at the entrance to the 
cavity of the blossom, is a fringe of hairs placed 
there as if to guard the approach to the beautiful 
interior. The edges of the lips of the corolla 
are also fringed with hairs. What may be termed 
the floor of this interior cavity is white; but dark 
purplish red spots are abundantly distributed 
over it, with splashes here and there of the pre- 
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vailing hue of light reddish purple. Its ceiling— 
if we may so name it—and also its walls are, in 
colour, of a light purplish red with whitish splash- 
ings and markings. Here and there—and more 
or less abundant in different blossoms—the mark- 
ines are of such a kind as to give peculiar beauty 
to the interior. This happens when the white 
colour of the ground, instead of being spread in 
large patches, 1s gathered into small white spots 
having in their centre smaller spots of a dark 
red purple colour, and being surrounded by the 
normal colouring of hght red purple. The 
yellow-anthered stamens of the Foxglove blossom 
spring from the upper side of the neck of the 
tubular base of the corolla, their white filaments 
being attached for a short distance to the corolla 
wall. Juooking into the mouth of the blossom, 
the yellow anthers appear as if they were attached 
to the roof of the interior, whilst behind them are 
seen the wavy courses of the flat white fila- 
ments. 

Have we digressed too much P We trust not. 
If there are ‘ sermons in stones,’ much more will 


the blossoms of a single wild flower furnish 
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abundant material for a long discourse, and halt- 
an hour is not too long to devote to an expla- 
nation of the Foxglove’s fairy chamber. The 
enjoyment of a country ramble consists far more 
in the thoughtful examination of individual objects 
of beauty than in the more sensuous attractions 
which Nature offers to us. 

Wandering on, deeper into the greenwood, we 
pass amongst some Hollies. The Holly (Ilex 
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aquifolium) is always delightful. But perhaps 
its season of greatest beauty is the winter, 
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when it is conspicuous in the woodland by reason 
of its pre-eminent verdancy amongst the prevail- 
ing deadness of deciduous vegetation. Its depth 
of glossy green, and the rich colouring of its 
berries add a charm to the wintry woods that 
few other plants can lend. In the Spring, the 
new wealth of sylvan greenness put on by plants 
which have been sleeping during the months of 
cold and frost serve to dim, by comparison, the 
lustre of the Holly, though it does not detract 
from the intrinsic beauty of the spiny-leaved 
tree. But though the leaves of Holly, overspread. 
in Spring by their hue of sober green, may suffer 
by comparison with the bright foliage of the Oak 
or Beech which may, perchance, be expanding its 
young leaves overhead, it nevertheless has its 
especial contribution to make to the peculiar 
attractions of the vernal season; for, in Spring, 
the Holly blossoms. Seldom do we hear of these 
Holly flowers. Every one knows the berries. They 
are plucked, admired, used for ornament—giving 
brightness to thousands of homes at the festive 
Christmastide—and kept for many months as 
bright reminders of happy gatherings. Yet whilst 
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other spring blossoms are plentifully gathered to 
adorn our house, nobody thinks of the Holly 
flowers, nobody gathers them: and, so little 1s 
known of them, that many persons—the unthink- 
ing ‘many ’—believe, we fancy, that the berries 
come ‘of themselves’ without any blossoming 
precursors. 

But as, in our ramble, we are passing across a 
forest glade, admiring the young golden glory of 
Oak and Beech, let us look carefully at a distant 
dark-leaved tree, whose glossy and picturesquely 
contorted folage bespeaks a Holly, which, a few 
months before, was the glory of this corner of the 
woodland; and let us mark the appearance of 
greenish whiteness that seems to lheht up the 
shadows which nestle among the branches. As 
we approach closer, the whiteness is seen to be 
produced by clusters of tiny balls which look lke 
incipient berries. These are the Holly flower- 
buds densely clustered in the axils of the leaves. 
Hach bud, supported on a short stem, and con- 
sisting, as we see it, of the flower petals imbricated 
or folded over each other, is greenish white on the 
outside, tinged at the top by blotches of dull pink, 
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and is supported by its light-green, imbricated 
calyx. Where two or three leaves grow near each 
other on a twig, the thick axillary bunches of 
flower buds become confluent, and oftentimes 
closely surround the twig on all sides. 

On another tree, a little further on, the buds 
have become expanded blossoms, and the pink flush 
of the former has apparently disappeared, but 
is in reality only hidden; for the petals in opening 
have rolled back and bent downwards, hiding 
their external pinkness, and exhibiting only the 
whiteness of their inner sides. These petals are 
four in number in each flower, placed in opposite 
pairs. Rising from the centre of the corolla, and 
placed alternately with the petals, are four delicate, 
white filaments, each surmounted by two-celled 
pollen-bearing anthers, the four stamens sur- 
rounding the short, brown-coloured, fleshy, moist- 
looking and four-lobed pistil. If we pluck one 
of these tiny blossoms, or look into it with a 
magnifying-glass, we shall see the yellow pollen 
clinging to the anthers, and portions of pollen, 
also, lying about within the floral cup, upon the 
petals and on the stigma. 
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But whilst we are curiously examining these 
Holly blossoms, we are sensible of the strong 
balsamic perfume which comes from them. ‘The 
apology, in fact, which the spiny Holly offers for 
appearing in Spring-time, with its dress of winter 
ereen, lies in the delicate whiteness, and in the 
sweet perfume of its crowded blossoms. 

We often do not know, when we are looking at 
a beautiful object, how much our sense of pleasure 
is enhanced by an involuntary association of ideas. 
When our eyes leht, for instance, upon edible 
fruit blossoms, our mind anticipates fruit. There 
may be no visible form of cluster or bunch, and 
no incipient swelling beneath the glowing flower 
petals. Yet we know that fruit will come, and 
the knowledge tinges our impressions of what is 
actually before us, even though we may be un- 
conscious, at the moment, of anything beyond 
what we see. 

Apple blossoms seem to us to have a peculiar 
power of touching the mind with a sense of 
fruit-suggesting ripeness, richness, and luxurious 
enjoyment in the mellow season of autumn; and 
it may be that admiration of the glorious spectacle 
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presented by an Apple Tree in full flower is largely 
influenced and stimulated by thoughts of the 
coming luscious harvest. Apple blossom has, 
nevertheless, great beauty in itself, apart from any 
effect produced by association of ideas; and that 
we may the better prove that our own admiration 
of the apple blossom is not influenced by notions 
of edible fruit, let us say at once that it is of the 
Wild Apple we are speaking—some specimens of 
which we have found in our ramble—and not of 
the useful and beautiful varieties which the in- 
dustry and skill of the gardener have produced. 
Yet we do not forget that the apple of Pyrus 
malus, though it is sour to the taste, is beautiful 
to the eye in its glossy envelope of red and yellow; 
and our mind is doubtless influenced in its notions 
of present loveliness by unconscious images of the 
coming splendour of the bitter fruit. 

But however we, any of us, gather our im- 
pressions, no one, we think, will deny that there 
is no sight in sylvan Spring more beautiful 
than a Wild Apple Tree in full flower in the open 
forest. ‘The leaves, at that season, appear to 
occupy quite a subordinate place, for the flowers 
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largely predominate, growing clustered in nume- 
rous umbels along the twigs. The ruggedness 
of the twigs, and the general ruggedness of the 
whole arrangement of branches, boughs, and 
spray, on the tree, add to the picturesqueness and 
beauty of the effect produced by the blossom. 

We have just plucked a twig from a tree we 
have found, in full flowering splendour, at the 
corner of a glade. It is no more than six inches 
long; yet it 1s covered by as many as six knots of 
leaves and blossoms, each knot giving origin to 
several leaves, and to three, four, or five blossom 
buds or fully-expanded blossoms. Though not 
symmetrical, this loaded twig is singularly pic- 
titresque. Its dark-coloured bark, covered with 
little knotty excrescences, and blotched with the 
gold of encrusting lichen, contrasts strongly with 
the tender green of the leaves, and with the beau- 
tiful flowers—white, splashed with the most deli- 
cate shadesof pink and red. Where the blossoms, on 
one or two of the umbels, are expanded, we notice, 
in some of the corollas, an absence of regularity in 
the five concave petals, giving an appearance of a 
sort of picturesqueness characteristic of the tree. 
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Poised on their long white filaments in the centre 
of each flower are the clusters of yellow, pollen- 
covered anthers, surmounting the ovaries which, 
now incipient, will anon develope into a horny five- 
celled case, and will be enclosed in the yellow and 
red-hued autumnal fruit-covering of fleshy, suc- 
culent pulp. Underneath each corolla is the light- 
ereen calyx, cut into five lobes in its upper part, 
but, unlike the corolla petals, which are separate, 
united below. At the base of the calyx we can 
already see, even in the buds which are not as 
yet expanded into flowers, a swelling which indi- 
cates the future apple. The pink and red splashed 
upon the petals is more abundant on their outer 
sides, as may be seen in our coloured illustrations 
and the balloon-shaped buds, enlarged but as yet 
unopened, often glow with a rich-hued redness 
which almost entirely overspreads them. Beyond 
all, there is the pervading perfume of the ex- 
panded flowers, filling the air with sweetness, and 
adding to our sense of pleasure. 
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7. 
AMONG HYACINTHS AND PRIMROSES. 


NE day in spring, when wandering 
through some woods, we were 
attracted by a burst of fragrance 
which suddenly crossed the bridle 
path we were following. At the 
same time we noticed the ex- 
ceptional abundance of Primroses 
on all sides of the way. We had 
just previously entered upon a 

: region of singular beauty. De- 

etding from the higher lands of open rolling 

forest, where flowering gorse was spread in such 
bountiful and far-reaching profusion that the 
surface of the ground appeared almost as if 
covered by a winding sheet of gold, we had 
K 2 
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passed into a glen, the approach to which was 
immersed in the shadows of noble Oaks and 
Beeches, and, thence, on and down by open 
glades where the turf was strewn with myriad 
Daisy forms, and bright with the bloom of Goldi- 
locks. As our path led deeper and deeper into 
the glen, it ran between banks rising higher and 
higher on each side of us, draped with a thick 
profusion of Hawthorn, Bramble, Dogrose, and 
Brake, from out of the intertwined mass of which 
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peeped the pretty flowers of the Speedwell—bright 
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blue with dark blue lines; the delicate blossoms 
of the Forget-me-not—with their golden centres 
and petals whose blue, a delicate commixture of 
tints of turquoise and opal, looked like the sweet 
reflection of the clear sky of the spring morning ; 
the conspicuous, white, star-like corollas of the 
Greater Stitchwort hoisted on their long slender 
stems; the rose-coloured bloom of Herb Robert ; 
coyly peeping Wood Violets, and tender shoots of 
Ivy. Presently we had reached a stream which, 
coming down from the higher forest lands, ran 
murmuring along by our side. Here Primroses 
began to cluster on the wayside banks, turning 
their sweet pale faces towards us. The moisture 
from the running water, and the shadows flung 
by overarching trees, increased as we continued 
our way; and the effect of the differing circum- 
stances was shown by the wayside banks which 
were bared of their matted covering of clustering 
hedge-shrubs, but were clothed more abundantly 
by shade and moisture loving plants—by Harts- 
tongue and Male Fern, Blechnum spicant, glossy 
and evergreen, blossoming Wood Violets, and, 
conspicuous amongst all, abounding Primroses. 
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Here, having reached the edge of a stream 
crossing our path, and spanned by a rude bridge, 
we saw, a8 we looked a little way beyond under 
the shadows of a copse of Oak and Beech, a 
gleam of purple, and it was at this moment that 
there came to us the exquisite perfume of Hya- 
cinths to which we have already referred. We 
immediately left our path, and plunged into the 
greenwood. But ere we reached the band of 
purple which was discernible some fifty yards 
away under the shadows of trees, we had to wade 
through a sea of Primroses. We had often 
counted these pale-faced harbingers of Spring by 
hundreds in their favourite habitats, but never 
before had we seen them in such overwhelming 
numbers. ‘The surface of the ground was broken, 
forming banks and hollows. The trees around 
were mostly Oak, and, though young, were pic- 
turesquely covered with lichen and moss. The 
underwood was Beech and Hawthorn, and the 
surface of the ground was coloured by the rich 
red of the last year’s leaves, by moss yellow-green 
and olive-tinted, and by trailing Ivy. And upon 
this ground of colour, as far as the eye could take 
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in the corner of the copse, Primroses were so 
densely clustered as to hide almost all other 
vegetation under the wealth of their beautiful 
leaves and blossoms. Here and there, the per- 
vading hue of delicate sulphur-yellow was varied 
by the deeper glow of the Tormentil, and con- 
trasted by the deep blue blossoms of the Bugle. 


Walking carefully across the little sea of Prim- 
roses so as not to injure or destroy one individual 
plant, we make for the spot where the Hyacinths 
empurple the ground, and, in a minute or two 
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more, we are standing, ankle-deep, in another little 
sea—but a sea of nodding bluebells. Oh, heavenly 
fragrance! oh glorious wealth of colour! In such 
a place the feeling alone of sensuous delight 1s 
- enough to make one regard mere existence as an 
unspeakable luxury; for there is beauty every- 
where. Tree heads above us are waving in the 
sunlight, and answering with leafy music to the 
touch of the wind. Aloft, too, amongst the green 
foliage, the birds are joining in a chorus of sweet 
sounds. Depending in mid-air are sprays and 
branches dressed in their delightful garb of 
Spring green, and contrasting not only with each 
other, in varying shades of verdancy, but with the 
gold and olive and red of clinging moss and en- 
crusting lichen. From the ground, above the 
dead Oak leaves, moss and trailing Ivy, are the 
densely clustering bells of the sweet-scented Hya- 
cinths, rising from the mass of their gently arching 
leaves, empurpling everything, and seeming in the 
distance, as we look at them stretching away in 
all directions, like a purple mist hovering over the 
surface of the wood. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


MONGST thevarious kinds 
of intellectual recreation, 
few, if any, can be more 
delightful than the minute 
observation and _ study, 


where ample leisure and 


opportunity permit, of the 
progressive operations of 
Nature during the course 
of what we call the 
Seasons—the observation and study, we mean, of 
Nature’s progressive operations, not in one alone, 
but in all of her departments. ‘To this species of 
intellectual occupation bounds are necessarily im- 
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posed by the limitation of human powers; so that 
it is only by localizing our endeavours to compass 
the investigation of the material world that we 
can follow, with any measure of success, the se- 
quence of events which, so to speak, link the four 
periods of Spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
into the larger period of the natural year. 

Those who know—and the most cursory in- 
quiry will convince those who do not know—how 
much of what is wonderful and beautiful may be 
found in the smallest bird, insect, or plant, will 
understand the impossibility of acquiring every- 
thing that may be learnt, in, for instance, one of 
the smallest departments of the domain of Nature, 
during the course of one single season, even if 
observation be restricted to an area no longer 
than an ordinary garden. Volumes, indeed, have 
been filled with the natural history of a garden, 
and yet have not succeeded in exhausting the 
subjects with which they have dealt; and works 
innumerable have been published, which have 
attempted to give the natural history of small 
districts of our small island. 

- Of such works none has proved to be more 
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delightful than Gilbert White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, and scarcely any book of its kind has 
attracted quite so much attention, or has been 
read with such eager or unflagging interest. Yet 
there is a portion of Gilbert White’s fascinating 
volume which has had less interest, perhaps, for 
the majority of readers, than has been excited by 
his delightful ‘ Letters.’ We refer to his ‘ Natu- 
ralist’s Calendar.’ It is nevertheless probable 
that no part of this estimable clergyman’s ‘ note- 
taking’ gave him so much pleasure as the col- 
lection of the data which for just a quarter of a 
century—from the beginning of 1768 to the end 
of 1792—he gathered as the result of his close 
observation of Nature in the little village of the 
southern county in which he lived. If this 
‘Calendar’ has not the same attraction for 
‘the general reader’ that White’s Letters have, 
the reason is perhaps because it is only a bare 
record of facts, presented in consecutive chrono- 
logical order, but without comment or remark of 
any kind. Yet it is brimful of interest, and is 
singularly attractive, if only on account of its 
pleasant suggestiveness ; for the natural desire 
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of the reader who, for the first time, scans this 
index, as it might appropriately be described, to 
the natural history of the seasons, will be to know 
a little more of what is therein referred to. 

To supply something like a running commen- 
tary upon so much of this Naturalist’s Calendar 
as may fairly be included under the title of the 
present volume, will be the object of the succeed- 
ing chapters. Such an endeavour will be much 
more likely to accomplish pleasant and useful re- 
sults, if, to description, be added actual illustration 
of the plants which may be said to belong to, or 
to be representative of Sylvan Spring. The space 
which remains at our disposal will obviously not 
admit of a detailed history of this delightful 
period of the year. Gilbert White’s Calendar had, 
of course, a strictly local character; and, even as 
a local calendar, it is only broadly representative, 
and not minutely detailed. In the same way, the 
succeeding chapters only profess to be broadly 
representative of the season of Spring. But 
whilst the chronological order maintained by the 
observant author of the Natural History of Sel- 
borne will be kept in view in the sections which 
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follow, an endeavour will be made to render the 
descriptions somewhat more generally representa- 
tive of the progress of the vegetable world during 
the vernal period, by the inclusion of flowering 
trees and plants, which, though not mentioned 
amongst the flora of Selborne, appertain neverthe- 
less to the season of Spring. 
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dividing line between winter 


and Spring—for the actual dis- 
tinction between these seasons, 
or rather between the later 
part of the one and the earlier 
part of the other, is entirely a 
question of temperature—there 
is a, perhaps half-unconscious, 


impression, in the minds of a great many people 
that Spring begins with the beginning of the year. 
There is so much of irresponsible waywardness in 
those atmospheric conditions to which we give the 
collective name of ‘the weather,’ that the cal- 
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culations and prognostications of the ordinary 
calendar of the almanacks is often utterly set at 
defiance. Sometimes, during the first two or three 
months of the year, snow and frost hold the vege- 
table world under an icy grip, which precludes 
the possibility of opening bud and unfolding leaf 
—a grip which is so tenacious as to banish all 
hope or expectation of the early advent of the 
sights and sounds of Spring—Spring, we mean, 
as understood in its broadest and most popular 
sense. At other times the reign of frost, which 
has perhaps been persistent during the two 
closing months of the year, is suddenly relaxed as 
the new year dawns, and the plant world awakens 
to commence a movement which is not materially 
slackened until the floral beauty of Spring 
merges, at the end of leafy May, in the splendour 
of the young summer. At other times, again, a 
green Christmas is neither preceded nor followed 
by severe cold, and vegetation scarcely slumbers 
at all; hardy plants become almost  ever- 
green; evergreens are in their state of greatest 
beauty, and Spring seems to come rather at the end 
of a long autumn than to follow a ‘ dead’ season. 
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But, whatever the weather may be, the change 
from the old year to the new naturally causes the 
thoughts of everybody to revert from retro- 
spection to anticipation—and from actual gloom 
and fog in many cases, to a perspective—perspec- 
tive, at least, to the mind’s eye—of sunny blue 
skies, green turf, and bright flowers. 

Yet, though we naturally turn from a departed 
year with yearning expectation, and with bright 
visions of the joyous months to come, we are 
prone to forget that though, at the time, the 
hardest of frosts may prevail, and all Nature 
seems to be held under its icy spell, the apparently 
pervading cold, though general to a large extent, 
is really localized by varying circumstances in 
which shelter from its severity is provided. We 
all know how easy it is to extemporize, by crystal 
structures of various kinds, such degrees of mois- 
ture and warmth as to create Spring and summer 
even in midwinter. And, out of doors, Nature, in 
a more modified degree, provides conservatories 
and greenhouses. If abnormal cold threatens the 
very existence of the plants for which she has 
provided no permanent protection, she flings over 
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the earth her soft white mantle of snow, which, 
arresting the radiating particles of heat, keeps 
warmth around root and stem, and preserves the 
health and vigour of dormant plant life. But, 
apart from this special provision of Nature, de- 
sioned to meet special needs and emergencies, 
permanent shelter is established by circumstances 
of position, which alike resist the external in- 
fluence of excessive heat, drought, and cold. 
And such conditions of existence are oftentimes 
so favourable to plant life, that under the shelter 
and with the warmth and moisture furnished by 
rocky cleft and earth-bank fissure on the cold hill 
side, or by narrow glen and trickling streamlet, 
Spring, for the plants which grow in such situa- 
tions, may really exist when winter is raging all 
around. 

Apart, however, from the actual existence of 
what we may consider to be Spring in nooks and 
corners, in rocky glen or watered dell, owing to 
local circumstances which neutralize the external 
effects of cold, the general commencement of 
the vernal season is much earlier than is com- 


monly supposed. We are ordinarily influenced 
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by broad results, and do not take sufficient ac- 
count of the gradual progress of the vegetable 
world towards the consummation which we call 
Spring. We look upon that season as the season 
of flowers, of bright sunshine, of bird music, and 
of active insect life, forgetting that, for each and 
all of these conspicuous manifestations, there must 
be elaborate and long-continued preparation. 
Before flowers there must ordinarily be leaves, 
and before leaves there must be buds, and these 
in their turn must be preceded by certain move- 
ments of the sap. Before the chorus of bird- 
music, there is the rehearsal of individual songs- 
ters; and before the myriads of insects, which 
haunt the spring meadows and the spring wood- 
lands, can dance joyously in the vernal sunshine, 
there is the labour of many weeks to be done. 

It is marvellous how regardless plants, birds, 
and insects often are of the state of the ther- 
mometer, and how regularly and persistently, we 
may almost say how courageously, they defy un- 
favourable external circumstances in their anxiety, 
if we may so speak, to be ready when the roll-call 
of Spring is sounded. We have seen Primroses 
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on New Year’s day, during the height of the 
hardest frost which this generation has seen, 
putting forth delicately-beautiful incipient leaves 
in the open, frosty air, where no special pro- 
tection existed; and careful search would reveal 
the fact that very many of our wild flowers, 
whose bloom we associate only with the late 
Spring or early summer, push out their green, 
radicle leaves in the chill atmosphere of the 
opening of the year. 

In January, then, we shall commence our 
Spring, and shall endeavour to show how much 
of what 1s popularly ascribed to a later season, is 
green, vigorous, beautiful, and actively progres- 
sive in what is oftentimes found to be one of the 
most cheerless, cold, and dismal months of the 
year. 
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3. 
EARLY FLOWERS. 


ANUARY is popularly believed to 
possess no wild flowers in our 
lanes, fields, or hedgebanks; 
and the reason for the common 
behef is that no one expects or 
looks for them, and there is no 
conspicuous colour to attract 
attention to them at that ordi- 


| narily cold and apparently ‘dead’ 
season of the year. Yet there are not less than 
twenty-five of our English wild flowers that may 
be found in bloom somewhere in January. And 
from this statement it must not be hastily judged 
that in every well-known habitat which is 
abundantly occupied in the late Spring or 
‘summer by certain familiar and early blossoming 
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flowers, the same species will be found inevit- 
ably flowering at the earliest time of the year. 
Nature is sometimes so curiously wayward, or 
rather—and this is the better explanation—it is 
sometimes so difficult for us to undersand her 
workings, that ordinary rules are apparently set 
at defiance. And our own misunderstandings of 
Nature make us fail to see how much depends, 
in the plant world, upon circumstances of 
position. Different conditions of growth in 
two plants of the same species produce, natu- 
rally, different results. But whilst we can always 
plainly see the results, we cannot always see 
the proximnate causes. Sometimes, the reason 
why one Daisy or Primrose is seen in bloom in 
the same locality before another individual of the 
same species, 18 very obvious, because we can 
easily mark the more or less favourable con- 
ditions of growth. But oftentimes the difference 
in the time of flowering, or in the time of some 
other manifestation, cannot be understood, as for 
instance, when the plants are growing side by 
side under, apparently, the same conditions. 
Could we thoroughly understand many of the, to 
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us, secret workings of Nature, we should doubtless 
find that there is nothing mysterious or miracu- 
lous in what now puzzles us, simply because we 
cannot comprehend it. 

A January has probably never yet been known 
during which it was impossible to find somewhere, 
out of doors, a Daisy (Bellis perennis) in flower : 
not in the open meadow, or on the cold slope of 
the hill-side, but at least in some sheltered nook 
where a streamlet may flow, unhindered by frost. 
Says Montgomery,— 


‘On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The Rose has but a summer reign, 
The Daisy never dies,’ 


And this last line explains the true meaning of 
the specific botanical name of the day’s ‘eye’— 
perennis—which does not mean, as it is usually 
understood in botanical language, ‘ perennial,’ 
simply to indicate that the Daisy plant lives 
beyond a period of two years. It means ‘ lasting 
throughout the year,’ that is to say, lasting in 
blossom throughout the year, for our Daisy is 
always i bloom somewhere: and surely we love 
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and admire this pretty little flower—bellis perennis 
‘pretty and lasting ’—all the more when we see 
it alone, with not even a companion of its own 
species, rearing above the turf one rosy-tipped 
bud or the ray of white blushing florets around a 
golden centre in one open blossom—a_ blossom 
with ‘ silver crest and golden eye.’ 

Another January flower, and one whose 
blossoms, though it is an annual plant, may be 
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found throughout the year, is the Purple Dead 
Nettle (Lamium purpureum). 
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Though much like its relative the later-blooming 
White or Common Dead Nettle, this pretty plant 
may be known from Lamiwm album, not only by 
the purple colour of its curious flowers, a colour 
with which its leaves and its leaf-hairs are some- 
times suffused, but by its smaller size and by the 
curious crowding of its alternately paired heart- 
shaped leaves on the upper part of the stem, a fea- 
ture which is not common to its white-flowering 
congener. ‘The unobservant pedestrian who may 
linger by the wayside to pluck something which 
strikes his fancy in the low hedgebank, must 
often have dreaded the touch of the harmless 
Dead Nettles, under the belief that these plants 
were the widely different, though similarly leaved, 
‘stinging’ Nettles. If disabused of his impres- 
sion and induced to handle a flowering stem of 
the purple Dead Nettle, with its square stem and 
whorl of stalkless axillary blossoms, he will 
marvel at the singular-looking corolla, an illustra- 
tion of which is shown enlarged in our engraving, 
separated from its calyx of five sepals. The 
generic name Lamiuwm comes from a Greek word 
which means throat, and that, as referring to the 
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blossom, it is aptly applied, will be seen at once. 
From the depths of this throat, or the corolla tube, 
in other words, rise the stamens on their long 
filaments, covered by the upper and concave lip 
of the corolla, which hangs hood-like over them, 
whilst the lower lip (for this species belongs to 
the large natural order called Labiate, labiate or 
lip-flowered plants) is prettily marked with spots 
of darker purple than the normal colour of the 
blossom. 

Though the most we can do with the Winter 
Aconite (Hranthis hyemalis) of which we give a 
coloured illustration, is to rank it amongst our 
doubtful wild flowers, we must at least give it 
‘honourable mention,’ noticing its whorl of green 
leaves at the apex of its solitary stem and its 
large, yellow, handsome blossom, for it is amongst 
the hardy little group of plants which flower the 
nearest in point of time to the first day of the 
new year. 

We must not fail to allude in our enumeration 
of early January flowers, to that sweet little plant 
the wild Heartsease or Pansy (Viola tricolor), the 
progenitor of its host of garden namesakes. Its 
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natural tendency to vary in the colour as well as 
in the size of its blossoms, under varying condi- 


tions of growth, will explain the ease with which 
it can be made subservient to culture. Had it no 
beauty of its own, its relationship to the Violets 
would claim for it our love and regard; but it is 
a flower which cannot be passed over, for it seems 
to look at us out of its yellow and darkly- 
empurpled face with a sort of thoughtful earnest- 
ness. 


The Hellebores come within our enumeration of 
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the January flora, and of these the Bearsfoot or 
Foetid Hellebore (Helleborus fatidus) is the earliest 
in flower. It grows to a height oftentimes of two 
feet. Its smooth stem and leaves are dark green ; 
its leaves narrowly lanceolate, serrated along the 
edges towards their apices. The large flowers 
are cuplike, are produced in panicles or branched 
clusters, and are light yellowish green in colour, 
the cluster of yellow-anthered stamens forming a 
conspicuous centre to each corolla. Hvery part 
of the Bearsfoot is highly poisonous, but the plant 
pleases the eye by its striking and handsome 
form. 

Fragrance from a wild flower when the white 
mantle of snow is spread upon the ground! The 
circumstance is not common, and the Mezereon 
(Daphne mezereum) is the plant which thus 
sometimes distributes its sweetness. Though it 
is local in its distribution, being chiefly con- 
fined to woods in the south of England, it can 
hardly be considered a rare species. But it is 
a very beautiful one, and from its leafless stems, 
ordinarily three but sometimes five feet in height, 
it throws out, not unfrequently withim a day or 
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two of the opening of the year, rose-coloured or 
delicately crimson flowers which grow in clusters, 
three little blossoms ordinarily starting from the 
point which was the axil of a leaf of the preceding 
year. The Mezereon will be much more easily 
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recognizable to a visitor to the summer woods 
when its crimson blossoms have been succeeded 
by thick clusters of scarlet berries, which are 
crowded around the stem, and when it has 
acquired its clothing of lanceolate leaves which 
are somewhat irregularly scattered upon it. But 
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we are now speaking of it as it appears in the 
early days of January, when, at the most, its 
crimson blossoms are surrounded by a little tuft 
of leaves growing from the apex of each flowering 
stem. The expanded part of each flower is 
divided into four oval-shaped segments, and from 
the tubular part of the perianth arise, as our 
engraving of an enlarged section of the blossom 
will show, eight stamens, four of them lying 
within the tube of the corolla, the other four 
rising above the entrance to the tube. All of 
these are crowned by yellow oval-shaped anthers. 
The Mezereon is very poisonous, its root and bark 
being more so than its leaves; but the bright 
colour of its flowers and their sweet perfume give 
it a strong claim upon our regard as an object of 
beauty. 

It must naturally follow, that exceptional hardi- 
ness is indicated by capacity to blossom in 
January. But amongst all our early flowering 
plants, there are two which may fairly claim the 
possession of an especial character for robustness 
of constitution ; for, whilst those we have already 
mentioned are more or less susceptible to the 
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influence of cold, and some of them will only 
produce their early blossoms in sheltered nooks, 
the two we are about to notice can bravely with- 
stand hard frosts in exposed situations. 

Of these, the first we shall name is the Common 
Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris): and a hardier little 
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plant than this, of its kind, it would be scarcely 

possible to find in all the British Islands. We 

have seen it in flower in the early part of January, 

when every stream, pond, and ditch around was 

frozen almost tothe bottom, its soft leaves looking 
M 
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as fresh and glossy as if it had been the height of 
summer. The Groundsel is a member of a little 
group which includes the Ragworts, and they all 
bear yellow blossoms, and have a strong family 
likeness. Senecio vulgaris really flowers all the 
year round, and that is why we have it so con- 
veniently amongst our early January blossoms. 
That it is so plentiful and so hardy is a wise pro- 
vision of Nature; for its leaves, the florets of its 
blossoms, and its seeds are very welcome additions 
to the food of our small birds, who have at least 
this provision for their comfort during the rigours 
of our frosts. 

The other little wilding of the two we have 
especially mentioned as being amongst the hardiest 
even of the hardy January flora is the Common 
Chickweed (Stellaria media), a pretty little plant, 
which, because of its marvellous power of repro- 
duction, and its persistency in intruding within 
the prim domain of the gardener, is by the last- 
named individual regarded with feelings of bitter 
enmity, and is mercilessly exterminated whenever 
it comes into the realm of gravelled path and 
nicely-kept border. Very different are the feelings 
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of the small birds towards the Chickweed, for it 
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furnishes them with food which is eagerly sought 
after and keenly appreciated. Its power of 
branching and spreading is really marvellous, and 
it seems almost to lead a charmed life, for the 
most persevering attempts to uproot and banish 
it from the ground whereon it has once fairly 
established itself, ordinarily fail. We have said 
that its flowers are pretty, but perhaps some un- 
observant and unreflecting people hardly credit it 
with the production of blossom, for the minute, 
mM 2 
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oblong, white petals are so much hidden by the 
green five-cleft calyx which is oftentimes larger 
than the corolla, entirely enveloping them when 
in bud, that they are inconspicuous amongst the 
mass of spreading green. | 

Of the Hazel we have already spoken, and here 
it will be only necessary to say that it is certainly 
the earliest of our tree-like shrubs, or shrub-like 
trees, to greet the new year with blossoms, having 
been known to flower as soon as the third day of 
January, though oftentimes it blooms much later, 
and ordinarily it is nearer the end than the 
beginning of this month, that the silky-looking 
‘catkins’ droop from the Hazel twigs. 

The Primrose and Gorse, too, have already had 
mention in our pages. The pale sweet blossoms 
of the first-named may, not unfrequently, be 
gathered within a week of New Year’s day ; and, 
though the herbaceous, succulent leaves look as if 
they were too tender to withstand the icy breath 
of wintry wind, we have seen them fresh and 
glistening during hard frost on the first day of this 
our first month. Probably there is no day in the 
whole year when it would be impossible to find 
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somewhere in England a Gorse flower in the open 
air; and the sight of the gorgeous bloom of this 
prickly shrub, and almost and sometimes tree, is 
not uncommon during the first half of January, 
in many a wild heath or moorland tract. 

For early sweetness, which has few rivals, we 
must note the half-wild Wallflower (Cheiranthus 


WALLFLOWER. 


chewrt). The difficulty of establishing the absolute 
claim of any plant to indigenousness must be 
very great, and if the Wallflower be not—and it 
is contended that it is not—a native of this 
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country, it has so well ‘and firmly obtained its 
footing, so to speak, as a naturalized resident, 
that we can scarcely omit it from our history of 
sylvan Spring. On ruins, on old and crumbling 
walls, and sometimes on cliffs, this beautiful plant 
—a member of the large natural order of Cruci- 
ferous plants—plants distinguished by their cross- 
shaped flowers—flaunts the handsome orange and 
blood-red blossoms which pervade the stony sur- 
roundings with delicious fragrance. Familiar as 
it is as a garden flower, we prefer to think of it as 
invested with the half-wild character given to it in 
the following lines :— 
‘Flower of the solitary place, 
Gray ruin’s golden crown, 
That lendest melancholy grace 
To haunts of old renown ! 
Thou mantlest o’er the battlement 
By strife or storm decay’d, 


And fillest up each envious rent 
Time’s canker-tooth has made.’ 


Though we ordinarily associate the sweetness 
of the Wallflower with the fragrance of the Violet, 
and see the blood-red of its gathered blossoms 
mixed with the gold of the Daffodil, the beautiful 
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Chevranthus cheirt has been known to be in 
flower in sheltered positions out of doors during 
the first fortnight of January. 

And now we have reached, in our pleasant task 
of enumerating our earliest wild flowers, the 
delicate and beautiful Snowdrop (Galanthus ni- 
valis), the botanical name indicating a milk-white 
blossom ; and though it can scarcely claim to take 
a place as 


‘ The first pale blossom of the ripening year,’ 


it may be sometimes seen in bloom before the 
middle of January. Have the incurious and un- 
observant noticed more about this beautiful flower 
than that it 1s white and drooping, and early in 
appearing, and, of course, pretty ? We fancy not. 
Yet this delicate white blossom will well repay 
careful and searching’ examination. We may 
dismiss, with shght notice, the twin linear leaves, 
only indeed remarking that they are delightfully 
green. rom between these leaves rises the 
ereen rounded flower-stalk, shining and herba- 
ceous, surmounted by a curious tubular spatha, 
as it is called, or sheath, which, in the Snowdrop, 
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is curved above the blossom. The hollow part 
or trough of the spatha looks like glossy white 
silk, but its edges are a deep green. From about 
its centre droops the flower on its slender and 
delicate green stalk, the three, long, outer and 
concave pieces, or divisions of the perianth—for 
the snowdrop has no calyx—spreading out and 
away from the three inner, straighter, and shorter 
divisions. These inner divisions of the perianth 
are little more than half the length of the outer 
ones, and are obtusely notched at the top, the 
outer upper side of each blotched with green, so 
arranged as to look, in conjunction with the 
notch, something like a green heart. The three 
inner pieces of the perianth are, inside, beautifully 
striped with green, and they closely invest the 
little central group of orange-coloured stamens 
with pointed lance-shaped anthers, which are sur- 
mounted by the single, acutely-pointed stigma 
crowning the style that communicates with the 
now green capsule forming the basis of the Snow- 
drop flower. 

We have already alluded to the Purple Dead 
Nettle as a persistent January flower. Its more 
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familiar and very near relative, the Common, or 
White Dead Nettle (Lamiwm album), is so much 


WHITE DEAD NETTLE. 


like the first-named, both in the form of its leaves 
and blossoms, that we shall not do more than 
point out the moreprominent points of distinction, 
which are as follows :—Lamiwm album is larger 
in size than the Purple Dead Nettle, its leaves are 
more equally distributed over its stem, and its 
axillary whorls of blossoms, besides being white 
instead of purple in colour, are more conspicuous. 
Our engraving gives an enlarged form of the 
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calyx on the right-hand side of the figure, showing 
the deeply five-cleft shape of the upper side of 
its tube, a feature which can be seen on a smaller 
scale by an examination, in the figure, of the bases 
of the curious corollas. 

The advent of a Buttercup in bloom in January 
would appear almost impossible to those who 
associate this plant only with the golden splendour 
of the May meadows; and it is a rare circum- 
stance, but one, nevertheless, which has been 
noted, and noted, also, of the very Buttercup 
(Ranunculus repens), to whose extensively creeping 
habit we owe so much of the profuse magnificence 
of the later Spring. In the pretty lines familiar 
to almost every child,— 


‘While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 

Golden, glossy Buttercups, 
Spring up here and there,’ 


we find the early-flowering fact recorded. 
And, again, the question arises, why is it that 
‘here and there,’ before the general leafing time, a 
Buttercup may be found to rear its golden head 
in one spot, while not far off—and, indeed, within 
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sight it may be—there are tens of thousands of 
plants of the same species which will not blossom 
until months later? Sometimes, as we have 
already said, the circumstances of position, in the 
case of the plant in flower, are so obviously more 
favourable than those of adjoiing flowerless 
congeners, that the necessary explanation is fur- 
nished. But oftentimes the early flowering re- 
mains a mystery, in spite of all attempts at eluci- 
dation. Does not every one of us remember some 
occasion when a long walk early in the year has 
revealed the sight of but one Daisy or Buttercup 
in bloom in a locality, which, later on, would have 
been thronged by countless members of the same 
species? The mere recollection of the solitary 
flower which gladdened such a walk is delightful. 
How much more delightful the event itself! 

We need, surely, make no apology for giving 
something more than mere mention of the Dandelion 
(Leontodon tarawacum) in our enumeration of early 
flowers. It is, doubtless, a very ‘common’ flower: 
but that we venture to think is the very reason 
why it should not be contemptuously dismissed as 
if it were not worthy of description or considera- 
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tion. Very often it will happen that the familiar 
yellow blossom of Leontodon taraxacum is the 
first which we encounter in the early days of the 
year, and this hardy and persevering plant has 
this especial claim upon our regard, that it selects 
ordinarily the most desolate and dismal places as 
its habitats, covering them oftentimes with a 
gorgeous sheet of colour. Townspeople, and poor 
townspeople especially, ought to love this plant, 
for it lights up with its golden glow the sur- 
roundings of the most bare and wretched of 
human habitations. We remember with what 
pleasure we once—and not long since—saw on a 
bank of earth left vacant above the street level, and 
close to the hideous disfigurement permitted by a 
supine Legislature, and called a Metropolitan 
railway arch, a clustering mass of Dandelionbloom. 
It was a very poor district—small houses, narrow 
streets, griminess and poverty everywhere. Just 
at the spot we are referring to there were no 
trees, no flowers, no grass to be seen. The one 
prominent, obtrusive, ugly feature was the line of 
railway arches overriding street after street. Just 
as we came upon the monotonous disfigurement, 
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we caught sight of what would have been a bare 
mass of embanked earth between line and street, 
but for the friendly Dandelions which had occu- 
pied every inch of the ground, and were then one 
mass of splendid blossom, which seemed almost to 
shed a golden light upon the dismal scene around ! 

The Dandelion is worthy of attention. The 
origin of its common name has given rise to some 
little discussion. That it is a corruption of the 
French dents de lion is very generally accepted ; 
but in spite of varying opinions as to what part 
of. the plant resembles a lon’s teeth—whether its 
roots, by their whiteness, or its florets or leaves, 
by their indentations, we incline to the leaf theory. 
The circumstance to note in connexion with the 
leaves is that their teeth-like lobes are turned 
backwards towards the root from which they all 
directly spring—a habit. which is not at all com- 
mon to plants with indented leaves. If we look, 
with a glass to assist the eye, at a Dandelion leaf 
against the light, we shall find something to 
please us, and something to admire in its venation, 
in the acute points of the serratures, and in its 
smooth glossiness. Features of interest to note, 
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too, are its brittle, fleshy, tapering, milky root- 
stock and rootlets; its hollow, brittle, milky and 
radical flower-stem; and its buds, with the golden 
tips shining above the conspicuous involucre (a 
word derived from involucrum, a case, or wrapper) 
the involucre in the case of the Dandelion con- 
sisting of two sets of green scales, the one set 
enclosing the yellow florets in the manner, as our 
coloured illustration will show, of a calyx; the 
other, and narrower set, consisting of a whorl of 
bracts, or leaf-liike appendages, reflexed or bent 
down. When the blossom opens, the upper 
bracts remain erect. And by-and-by the yellow 
florets disappear, and are succeeded, each, by a 
feathery pappus, connected by a slender stalk with 
a seed, andserving as a wing to bear the seed 
away when the ripening time arrives. The con- 
vex receptacle, inform so much like a pincushion, 
is, indeed, covered with seeds, whose feathery 
appendages are crowded into semi-globular form, 
ready, however, to take flight on the least breath 
of wind which may be strong enough to bear 
away to fresh fields and pastures new the tiny 
germs of the hardy life which lends the beauty of 
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its presence to brighten forlorn waysides and 
neglected wastes. 

We must include the Crocus (Crocus vernus) 
amongst the possible flowers of January, although 
the flowermg calendar of the gardener will ordi- 
narily be found to assign a later date for its 
period of blossoming. A popular fondness still 
lingers for this plant of early Spring, and with 
this fondness is associated a half belief in its 
indigenousness, in spite of the assertion that it is 
only a naturalized resident of Britain. 

The Crocus blossom offers the advantage of 
largeness to those who may wish to carefully 
study the curious organs of plant flowers. The 
most conspicuous external feature of the Common 
Crocus is the long-tubed purple perianth, divided 
into six segments, or pieces, constituting the 
vase-like flower head. Within the floral envelope 
are contained first the ovary, surmounted by a 
style which traverses the whole length of the long, 
narrow tube of the perianth, and is crowned just 
above the point where the tube expands into 
its petal-like segments, by a curious three-cleft 
stigma, each lobe of which is club-shaped or 
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wedge-shaped, and jagged at its extremity. Some 
little distance below the level of the stigma are 
reared the anthers of the stamens, three in 
number. When the pollen grains from these 
organs have fertilized the ovary, by the agency of 
the stigma and style, the office of the perianth is 
fulfilled, and it, with the stamens and stigma, 
begin to wither and finally disappear. Then the 
ovary is enlarged, and rising on a slender stalk 
from the top of the bulbous root on which it was 
seated when the floral envelope was present, be- 
comes exposed to the air, and ripens the seeds 
within its three-celled capsule. 

In some of our woods in January may occasion- 
ally be found, though it is not widely distributed, 
the Green Hellebore (Helleborus viridis), of which 
we give a coloured illustration. The five oval- 
shaped, green lobes which form the floral en- 
velope are not, as at first might be supposed, 
petals but sepals, the much smaller petals, eight or 
ten in number, occupying the inner portion of the 
blossom, and immediately surrounding the nume- 
rous stamens. These petals, or as they might be 
called, nectaries, contain a poisonous honey, and 
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the whole plant, indeed—leaves and flowers—is 
very poisonous. 

We may perchance, before the month is out, light 
upon the pretty blue blossoms of the Field Speed- 
well (Veronica agrestis), with its hairy, deeply- 
indented and somewhat heart-shaped leaves, 
placed in opposite pairs along its branching stems, 
or, perhaps, upon its relative, Veronica buxbawmit. 

In wood and copse before the close of January, 
we may note the sylvan precursor of the green 
splendour of the later Spring—the leafing Honey- 
suckle, the earliest harbinger of sylvan verdure in 
the days to come. The little leaves have not yet 
revealed their size and form, and without close 
examination, the light-brown, spiry twigs would 
appear to wear only their normal wintry aspect. 
But if we look narrowly at them, we shall note 
the tiny spots of green at the stem knots, where 
the minute leaves are struggling to emerge from 
the bud cases. Harlest in leaf amongst the shrubs 
and trees of the hedgerow and forest, the Wood- 
bine is the latest in flower—spreading, even in the 
later month of autumn, its sweet fragrance 
through thicket, copse, and dell. 
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which will not escape the eye 
of the careful observer. The 
field path or wayside ramble 
will enable us to note the 
meuith of colour—the gold, green, orange, and 
silver grey, which is shown by encrusting lichen 
on the stems and twigs of hedge shrubs. In 
places we may find the hedgerow mass of Haw- 
thorn twigs, though bare of leaves, painted a 
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vivid green by the spreading forms of the micro- 
scopic plants. 
But we must not forget the ferns whose gaS 


perennial greenery adds so much of life i 
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young fronds, in very moist | 
and sheltered nooks, if the wea- 
ther has been very mild, may even 
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shaggycrown. But, if they have not appeared, 

the old fronds of last year will be fresh, and green, 
and shining. An otherwise dead wall may,too, have 
life given to it by small plants of the Hartstongue, 
which will grow in the earthy interstices, and give 
brightness to their stony surroundings. This 
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fern is wondrously hardy, and appears to despise 
frost ; even incipient fronds growing, as we have 
seen them, on bare walls exposed to the bitter 
cold of an almost arctic winter, and looking 


green and fresh, like the moss which 
often- Ny times grows about the stones 
from SJ which they spring. The 
Harts- tongues, therefore, are 
sure to ON be fonnd decking 
the Janu- ZN | ary hedge- 
banks, drap- 2 


ing wall 
or rock, or crown- tig : VY ing the 
boulder stones in Ly moor- 


land streams; looking green, 


pretty, and graceful everywhere, 
but wearing a doubly-graceful 
aspect and resplendent with glos- 
siness where running brooks skirt 
the hedgebanks on which it grows, 
and moist vapours pervade its , ig 
shady habitat. eee os - Z| 
The Hard Fern, too, already YZ 
mentioned, will sometimes be  comsow ponyropy. 
found in company with the Hartstongue, and will 
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help to enliven the lanebanks with its persistent 
greenery, though oftentimes each species will 
appropriate a separate domain. Another familiar 
evergreen is the Common Polypody (Polypodium 
vulgare), which we shall surely find somewhere in 
our January rambles, if not growing from the 
interstices in rock or wall, or peeping down upon 
us from the moist angle of some tree fork, at least 
in the shadow of the hedgetop, where its creeping 
rhizomas have established a home amongst the 
hollows of pollard stumps, or the twisted roots of 
Ivy. We must wait until later in the season to 
see the little round, golden heaps of fresh spore 
cases on the fronds of the current year; for the 
latter have not yet even commenced to. unroll, 
except in very warm and sheltered nooks. But 
we may at least hope to find last year’s fronds, 
with the dark brown remains of the dotted fruit, 
and of a greenness that will surprise us, if we 
believe that everything in the fern world has been 
nipped by the wintry cold. 

Looking into the hedgetops, or carefully scan- 
ning such rocks or walls as we chance to en- 
counter along our way for the fronds of the Com- 
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Common Polypody, with serrated pinnee. Page 203. 
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mon Polypody, we may find enough variety in the 
various forms which this pretty plant assumes, to 
furnish us with amusement and instruction for a 
whole morning. 

We should be going beyond our immediate 
object to enter here into the great question of 
varieties in fern growth, or departures from the 
normal forms of these graceful plants. Even to 
attempt to enumerate the variations in the form 
of our common and simple-looking Polypody, is 
more than we purpose. But we give one illus- 
tration (page 201) of a variety of Polypodiwm vul- 
gare in which the pinne, it will be seen, are not 
only longer and broader, but are curiously and 
abnormally indented. In length the fronds vary 
very much according to their situation—from an 
inch or two when growing on dry, or almost dry, 
bare walls, to two feet and a half when growing 
from the hollow stumps of hedgebanks. The 
form, too, varies greatly, in the width and length 
more especially of the pinnz. It is in the hedge- 
tops that we must look now, in preference to 
searching wall or rock; and the search will be all 
the more appropriate and interesting at this early 
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season, because of the comparative dearth of 
other forms of greenery. 

The coloured and evergreen Ivy (Hedera helix) 
claims especial notice, in the trees and on the 
banks of the January hedges. Oftentimes we 
may find the upper sides of leaves of the tree Ivy 
beautifully shaded with dark, purplish red, which 
is finely contrasted by the light-green course of the 
forked and wavy veins and veinlets. Sometimes the 
upper sides of the leaves, instead of the normal 
dark green, are of a dark purple, rich and glossy, 
whilst their under sides are also suffused with 
purple, but of a lighter and paler hue. The trail- 
ing Ivy of the hedgebanks is also beautifully 
coloured at this season—the leaf stems a lght 
red, and the leaves, in some, a golden green on- 
and around the veins and veinlets, the rest of the 
surface blotched with purple and purple red. 
The backs of these hedgebank Ivies are similarly 
marked, but their colours are lighter and paler in 
hue. Some of their leaves, instead of purple, 
have dark brown and almost black blotches on 
the normal ground of green. The veins of all the 
Ivy leaves, however, whether purplish red or dark 
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and glossy green, stand out prominently by their 
lighter and paler hue—the young leaves every- 
where looking especially glossy and brilliant. 

Here and there clustering Privet (Ligustrum 
vulgare) will empurple the hedges—the pervading 
purplish hue of last year’s foliage contrasting 
with the fresh young leaves, and occasional yellow 
ones at the ends of the sprays. In the empurpled 
leaves of Privet the upper sides are entirely 
suffused with the prevailing hue, whilst the 
under sides are still green with a flush or shade of 
purple. 

The Bramble, though we place it last in our 
descriptive enumeration, is conspicuous amongst 
the persistent greenery of January. This beau- 
tiful shrub is always delightful and picturesque, 
and though no leaf buds of the advancing Spring 
have yet begun to burst their coverings, the 
fohage of last summer, on many a spray, is still 
dyed with its deep-green summer hue, and con- 
trasted with the purple prickly stems, and with 
the red and purple leaves of autumn. 
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prospect as the weeks roll 
on; and birds and insects, no 
less than plants, are sensi- 
tive to the welcome change. 
If the cold be rigorously per- 
sistent, the days grow longer, 


¢\ and the sun gains power; 


and in the whole world of 
animated Nature motion is 
contemporaneous with the 
movement of the season. 
Egg and pupa are nearing 
the time for the next stage 
of existence, and under the 
protection afforded them in 
their subterannean or other 
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hiding-place, they are less sensible than are we to 
the external or atmospheric influence of cold. 
Moth and butterfly, also passing through the 
curious state of hybernation, and snugly ensconced 
in warm and sheltered nooks, are approaching 
the term of their confinement, and are more or 
less affected by the movement of time as the days 
pass by. And the increasing sunshine stimulates 
bird life, and turns into song the wintry silence 
of the woodland warblers. We may hear the 
pretty voices of the Robin and Wren, the notes of 
the Hedgesparrow, and, perchance, the resonant 
whistle of the Blackbird. We may hear, too, the 
chirp of the Titmouse and of the Wagtail; the 
‘pink, pink, pink’ of the Chaffinch; and the 
glorious song of the Thrush. We may hear the 
hum of the Bee, and the faint ‘ buzz’ of the house- 
fly. We may see the play of the Gnats in the sun- 
shine, and the lazy flutter of the first Butterfly. 
But perhaps there is no sound in the earlier 
weeks of the opening year more exhilarating 
than the song of the Skylark. LHarly and late 
this delightful bird is on the wing, showering his 
pretty notes upon meadow, lane, and hedgerow. 
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He is essentially the typical songster of early 


SKYLARK, 


Spring, seeming to suggest, as he rises and 
cheerily pours forth his silvery music, thoughts of 
joyousness, and brightness, and hope. 
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~ jee ERHAPS there are few prettier 

eh = ces é flowers to be found in woods, 
Pe Ge yon banks, and in meadows, in 
uf ‘et ns the early days of February 
h ) FENG » 4 than the Barren Strawberry, 
2 ES \ : rs or Strawberry-leaved Cinquefoil 
EAS (Potentilla fragariastrum), of 
ea : which we give a coloured repre- 
lw sentation. Its little prostrate 


stem, silky, strawberry-like, trifoliate leaves, with 
their roundish or oval leaflets, hairy-edged and 
crenated—the central leaflet ordinarily larger than 
the others; and its small, white, axillary flowers 
of five notched, wedge-shaped petals, ordinarily 
growing two together, must be very familiar to 
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all lovers of the country. The lower part of the 
flower stem is often in colour a delicate yellowish 
pink, the upper part green. <A light purplish 
flush sometimes overspreads the petals ; and look- 
ing down amongst the radical leaves on the grassy 
bank on which we may find the Barren Straw- 
berry, we shall probably see one or two that are 
curiously coloured—by early decay—a light, red- 
dish brown. Of the pretty little family—in- 
cluding some of the yellow-blossomed Tormentils 
—to which it belongs, Potentilla fragariastrum is 
the earliest to appear, delighting us by its vernal 
beauty; and though like the wild Strawberry, 
it differs from the latter in the earliness of its ap- 
pearance, as well as in having notched or indented 
petals, and procumbent instead of erect flower 
stems. 

In the early days of February we may chance 
to see in flower, in copse, wood, or forest, one of 
the most curious of plants, the rigid, smooth- 
leaved and prickly-pointed Butcher’s Broom, or, 
as it is also called, Knee Holly or Box Holly 
(Ruscus aculeatus). It is the only British species 
of its genus, and it is also the only shrub we 
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possess of endogenous growth, or growth by 
increase of the stem inwards, instead of by con- 


BUTCHER’S BROOM, 


centric additions to the tissue outwards. Grow- 
ing frequently beneath large trees, it may be at 
once recognized by the. dark and sombre green 
colour of its leaves, which are smooth and glossy, 
and singularly rigid—as rigid indeed as those of 
the Holly. ‘Their points are like spines, both in 
shape and stiffness. They may be said indeed to 
be rather a rigid continuation of the stem on 
which they grow, than leaves in the ordinary 
0 2 
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sense; and instead of falling one by one from the 
branches in the usual manner, leaves and branches 
drop to the ground together. The name of 
Butcher’s Broom was given to this evergreen 
shrub because it was at one time used by butchers 
to sweep their blocks, when tied up in the form 
ofa brush. It grows to a height of two or three 
feet, and its persistent foliage adds beauty to the 
undergrowth of our woodlands. But its curious 
characteristic is the position of its greenish white 
flowers. These spring not in the ordinary way 
from the stem, or from axillary or other stalks, 
but from the mid-ribs of the upper sides of the 
leaves; and, being without stalks, they are what 
is called sessile, or sitting—a term used to define 
the position of a flower, or leaf, which grows upon 
a stem or branch—sits, so to speak—without the 
intervention of a stalk. The small, greenish-white, 
six-parted flowers of Ruscus aculeatus therefore 
‘sit’ upon the upper side, and about the middle 
of the leaves—one flower on each leaf, and thus 
give a very singular appearance to this prickly 
shrub. 

A curious fact must here be stated. When the 
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flower of the Butcher’s Broom gives place to the 
seed contained in a globular, three-celled berry, 
which like the flower is solitary, but unlike it is 
attached to mid-leaf by a stalk, the leaf turns 
round, and what was its upper, becomes its under 
side, from which the fruit depends, and is, in 
that position, protected from any injurious atmo- 
spheric or other influences—a wise and beautiful 
provision of Nature. 

When the genial sunshine, bursting out at noon 
from between floating masses of cloud, adds 
sudden warmth to the ethereal mildness of a 
February day, we may perhaps during the course 
of a field-path ramble see the bright, flitting form 
of the Brimstone Butterfly (Gonepterye rhamni), 
tempted forth thus early from the snugness of its 
hybernating retreat. 

‘But now has reach’d thy slender form 
A sunbeam warm and bright, 


And instant thou hast upward sprung 
Towards the source of light.’ 


Though less striking in colour than some of its 
successors amongst the brilliantly-painted and 
delicately-fragile denizens of lane and meadow, 
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the Brimstone Butterfly, with its general uni- 
formity of hue, contrasted only by the orange 
spots in the centre of its wings, and by its silvery- 
greyish thorax, is beautiful no less on account of 
the exceeding brightness of its colour, and the 
graceful contour of its wings and body, than for 
the delightful associations which it brings in its 
train. It is one of the most gay and joyous of 
the harbingers of the vernal season, and ordinarily 
the first of its fairy-like race to sip the nectar 
from the early flowers—a winged sunbeam sug- 
gesting thoughts of brightness and hope—radiant, 
buoyant, and beautiful. 

It is very curious at this season to note the 
flowering of the Yew (Tawus baccata), which, 
next to the Hazel, blossoms in the early Spring. 
Dicecious, like the Willow and the Poplar, the 
Yew bears its male and female flowers on separate 
trees; and the distinguishing feature in the male 
trees is the extraordinary abundance of the pollen 
upon the light-brown anthers of the stamens. 
These, having imbricated scales at their bases, 
crowded into short axillary catkins, are so nume- 
rous that if the branches on which they are borne 
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are shaken, a shower of pollen dust is shed upon 
the dark-green, flat, and linear leaves. The green 
fertile flowers are borne each on a short stem. 
They grow erect on the twigs, and are oval in 
shape, having scales at their bases. As they be- 
come enlarged they form a fleshy cup, beneath 
the upper or depressed part of which lies the 
rudiment of the future seed. In due course the 
fleshy cup becomes of a scarlet hue, and is soft to 
the touch, sweet, succulent, and pulpy; and in its 
midst is embedded the small, oval-shaped seed. 
Both the leaves and bright-coloured berries of the 
Yew are poisonous,—although the deleterious pro- 
perty of these berries lies in the bitter seed or nut, 
the scarlet, pulpy matter of the succulent cup-like 
surrounding of the nut being sweet to the taste 
and not unwholesome. 

The great, broad, prominent, angularly heart- 
shaped leaves of the Coltsfoot (Tussilago farfara) 
will be easily recognized by their shape, large 
size, and whitish cottony surface. But the flowers 
of the same plant are not so generally known, be- 
cause, appearing before the leaves, they are not 
identified as belonging to them. Yet the flowers 
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themselves are quite as familiar—though unrecog- 
nized—as the leaves. Frequently, though not 
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always so early as February, passengers by rail- 
way and others who may pass near earthbanks, 
clayey. fields, and waste places, will notice, clus- 
tered oftentimes in great abundance, conspicuous, 
star-like, yellow blossoms on long stems, clothed 
with imbricated or overlapping stems; blossoms 
having a general resemblance, except in the 
length and scaly appearance of the stems, to the 
flowers of the Dandelion. Hach stem, bearing a 
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single flower, rises directly from the root. The 
flower buds droop before expansion in the manner 
shown in our engraving, but when the blossoms 
are expanded they bear themselves erect. Under- 
neath the narrow, yellow rays or florets is an in- 
volucre, consisting of oblong membraneous scales. 
Succeeding the flower is the white, downy- 
looking pappus, constituting, as in the Dande- 
lion and many other plants, the seed wings. 
Then upon the fruition and decay of the flower 
stems, the leaves come into existence, tiny, 
glossy things at first, with a shining upper sur- 
face and white, cottony-looking under sides. But 
they rapidly become developed into the big, 
spreading leaves which are so capacious, that 
when the plants are abundant, as they commonly 
are on clayey soil, they completely cover the 
eround, as far sometimes as the eye can see. 

In our earlier ‘ Rambles’ we have already noticed 
the Lesser Celandine, and quoted just half a 
dozen of Wordsworth’s pretty lines on the subject 
of this beautiful little plant. We would not 
weary the reader with description. But as we 
may come upon these little plants in flower during 
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this month of February, and as we share the 
poet’s enthusiasm for it, and also think that there 
must exist a widespread feeling of fondness for it 
amongst lovers of lane and wood, we will not 
dismiss Ranunculus ficaria from consideration 
until we have given what, for exact and delightful 
description of this plant, has scarcely a rival 
either in prose or verse. It is still Wordsworth 
who is speaking, and the lines follow those 
quoted at page 40, on the Little Celandine. If 
the reader will just imagine a winding country 


lane, on a sloping hedgebank of which—a 


favourite habitat—he has discovered a _ Little 
Celandine in bloom, he will feel as if he scented 
the country air as he reads,— 


‘See its varnish’d golden flowers 
Peeping through the chilling showers, 
Ere a leaf is on the bush, 

In the time before the thrush 

Has a thought about its nest ; 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast, 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we’ve little warmth or none.’ 


And those who know the habits of the sweet 
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little plant, and its readiness to disport its golden 
blossoms everywhere, will see that the poet was a 
careful observer when they continue to read,— 
‘Comfort have thou of thy merit, 

Kindly, unassuming spirit ! 

Careless of thy neighbourhood, 

Thou dost show thy pleasant face 

On the moor and in the wood, 

In the lane—there’s not a place, 


Howsoever mean it be, 
But ’tis good enough for thee.’ 


And now, whilst wandering across meadows or 
through bushy lanes, we may see the flitting form 
of the handsome Yellow-hammer, and hear for 
the first time its short familiar but pretty song; 
and whilst there is a stir amongst the rooks in the 
tall Elms, and many a joyous and busy ‘caw,’ 
indicating the nesting time, we may, perchance, 
find the Daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus) in 
bloom. Very beautiful is the Daffodil with its 
simple form; its oval-shaped bulbous root en- 
cased in brown scaly coverings ; its broadly-linear, 
hght-bluish-green leaves, growing usually about a 
foot in length ; its lone, single hollow flower stem 
surmounted by a scaly spatha, out of which, bent 
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almost at right angles with its stem, grows the 
large golden and yellow flower head. The bell- 
shaped, indented, golden crown of the blossom, 
glowing out of the centre of the paler coloured 
perianth, whose large oval-shaped divisions spread 
out and away from it, adds beauty with depth of 
colour to the handsome bloom of the Daffodil. 
But beautiful as it is as an individual, it becomes 
gorgeous by association and aggregation. ‘The 
host of golden Daffodils,’ each lending to each its 
radiant brightness and its pervading splendour, is 
a sight to delight and rejoice the heart. 

As F ebruary draws near its close, we sometimes 
shall not look in vain for the curious catkins 
of the White Willow (Saliz alba). But of the 
Willows we have already made mention with 
fitting illustration. 

Pass we therefore to the flower around which 
perhaps will linger the fondest thoughts, whilst 
dear association will tenderly cling to the memory 
of the times—long gone by, perchance, or near— 
when Spring to us was a fragrant and ethereal 
presence, represented by the deep blue colour and 
the pervading perfume of the Violet. 
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How great is the goodness which, amongst the 
various forms of the modest plants that ‘ purple 
all the ground with vernai flowers,’ gives us, first 
of its congeners having the same common name, 
the Sweet Violet (Viola odorata) ? 


SWEET VIOLET. 


‘Sweet tenant of the shade, 
In purple’s richest pride array’d.’ 


_ And if this little plant were as simple as it looks, 
its fragrance alone would make us feel grateful 
that it comes to us so early, filling mossy hedge- 
bank and green lane with such exquisite perfume. 
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But within the empurpled petals of the flower- 
head which hangs so modestly poised from the 
top of its delicate green stem, there is a mar- 
vellously beautiful arrangement of parts, the 
existence of which hundreds of thousands of those 
who have gathered, enjoyed, and loved the violet, 
have never suspected. Perhaps even a cursory 
examination of the external features of Viola 
odorata 1s seldom made by those who nevertheless 
regard the small plant as a familiar friend. If 
this be as we think, we shall not, perhaps, weary 
the reader, if we briefly notice one or two points 
of interest in the external form and character of 
our present subject, before we peep within the 
petals to see the elaborate structure of the internal 
organs. First, then, the pretty and roundly 
heart-shaped leaves of Viola odorata emerge from 
membranous sheaths, or stipules, and the flowering 
stems, bearing each a single flower, spring directly 
from the root, in this particular differing from the 
scentless Wood Violet, or Dog Violet, so often 
mistaken for it; for the Wood Violet flowers 
spring, not from the roots, but from the axils of 
the leaves, and by this feature may be instantly 
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distinguished from Viola odorata. About the 
middle of the flower-stalk ordinarily — but the 
position varies—being sometimes nearer the 
flower, and sometimes nearer the root—are two 
ereen lance-shaped and sharply-pointed, or awl- 
shaped, as they are termed, bracts, clasping, or 
somewhat sheathing, the stem at their broad or 
lower end. As we look at the blossom, which, 
instead of standing erect on the stem is hung, as 
it were, from the bent apex of the latter, we shall 
notice that the purple corolla appears clasped, or 
erasped, so to speak, by the dull-green calyx, not 
at the base of all the petals, as is the case in the 
majority of flowers, but a little way inwards, 
leaving a sort of spur projecting in its rear and 
towards the stem. This spur is formed by the 
prolongation of the undermost of the five petals 
of the corolla in such a manner backwards as to 
form a little purple sac or bag, the purpose of 
which will be presently explained. But before 
leaving our consideration of the external features 
of the blossom, let us note that the sepals, which 
are five in number, oval in shape, and obtuse- 
pointed on their forward or anterior side, are not 
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inserted on the apex of the stem, but have their 
points unadherent or extended beyond it, and are 
attached about their middle to the ‘ receptacle,’ as 
it is botanically called, or basis on which the floral 
organs are seated. When we look inside the 
corolla we shall find that the petals are whitish, 
with streaks of purple near their points of attach- 
ment to the receptacle, and that the normal purple 
of the petals in three of their number is beauti- 
fully veined or streaked with darker shades of 
colour. A magnifying-glass will show us that all 
the petals are thus more or less veined in this 
manner; but three of the five are prominently so. 
In the centre of the flower is the green germen, or. 
ovary, the base of the pistil, and from the apex 
of this organ rises the single tubular style, which, 
small at first on leaving the germen, is enlarged 
or swollen, finally becoming bent or curved at 
the top, the terminating stigma ending in a some- 
what acute point. Indeed, the form of style and 
stigma is very similar to that of the neck, head, 
and beak of a bird. Around this, the female 
organ of the flower, are arranged the five stamens, 
each of which contains two longitudinal cells, and 
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is surmounted by a light-brown or orange-coloured 
scale adherent near the top of the stamen. The 
five stamens being flat, and the coloured scales 
surmounting them being also flat, the whole of 
them together form a sort of irregular sheath 
which serves the purpose for which it was doubtless 
intended, of protecting the moist surface of the 
pistil. At the base of the two stamens next the 
lowermost or spurred petal are two small green 
curved appendages, the acute points of which are 
extended into the sac, which, as we have already 
seen, 18 formed by the spur-like curve of the 
undermost petal. In this sac is secreted a small 
quantity of hquid, which, drawn by capillary 
attraction into the curved appendages just pre- 
viously mentioned, is conveyed thence into the 
stamens connected with them, and possibly by 
lateral contact into the remaining stamens. But 
whether or not this be so, it is worthy of notice 
that the curved point, or beak, so to speak, of the 
stigma is turned towards the stamens, whose 
appendages are steeped in the fluid of the purple 
sac: and doubtless the passage of the pollen grains 
from the stamens into the terminal orifice of the 
P 
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' gtigma for purposes of fructification is facilitated, 
and the whole of the internal organs are at the 
same time kept fresh and moist by the wise and 
beautiful arrangement which has been described. 
But further examination will show us that the 
surface of the germen is covered with hairs, which 
doubtless aid the function of absorbing moisture 
required during the growth of the ovules or 
incipient seeds, and of their encompassing ovary. 
These hairs probably at the same time are 
designed to repel the approach of the minute 
insects which might otherwise be injurious to the 
internal organs of the flower. The bases, it will 
also be observed, of two of the petals are similarly 
guarded by clustered hairs. Perfect and beautiful 
indeed is the marvellous economy of Nature! 
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indications of life and 
vigorous movement in 
the plant world. The 
floral splendour of the 
months to come is not a 
creation of sudden beauty. 


‘The perfume and the bloom that shall decorate the flower, 
Are quickening in the gloom of their subterranean bower.’ 


Nature makes elaborate preparation, but she 
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moves with order and regularity. There is con- 
tinuous and ever-varying succession of blossom 
and fragrance; but these sensuous manifestations 
are slowly produced, and wrought out by secret 
workings, the beauty and perfection of which are 
not fully understood because they are not seen. 

It is natural to regard a spring blossom as in 
some degree, at least, a creation of Spring, instead 
of being merely a development of what was origi- 
nated long months before, and only awaited the 
presence of certain conditions of growth to pro- 
duce the broad manifestations which give open 
proof of actual existence. No human science has 
ever yet been able to fix or define the actual 
period in the life of a plant when the germ of 
the blossom was first called into bemg. When 
we detect the most minute evidence of the 
coming of the flower we may, by the aid of 
the microscope, discover the existence, in minia- 
ture, of every organ which can be seen by the 
unaided eye when the period of ripe blossoming 
has arrived. But before a flower has reached the 
stage of its existence that enables us thus to 


examine it, there has been progress from a, to us, 
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intangible point of departure. Where that point 
is, 18 a mystery which cannot be solved. We have 
already noticed, for instance, that in the small, 
winter bud of the Horse-Chestnut tree the micro- 
scope had been able to discover not only the 
rudiments of a twig, of leaves, and of flowers, but 
the rudiments of the pollen dust—an almost in- 
tangible substance even when fully grown—of the 
floral stamens! Yet there must have been an 
anterior point of departure, beyond the power of 
the microscope to reveal to us. It has been 
ascertained that within and at the base of the stems 
of some plants are contained, in miniature, the 
fruit and leaves of two succeeding years—each 
within each. Such, for example, is the case 
with the fern called the Moonwort (Botrychium 
lunaria), and probably many other plants may 
possess similarly curious and interesting charac- 
ters the existence of which has never, hitherto, 
been suspected. 

Whilst we cannot fathom very much that 
occurs in the plant world, and cannot even be 
sure that in what is commonly regarded as the 
plant ‘sleep’ of winter the vital forces of Nature 
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are so inactive as we believe them to be, there is 
abundant indication of movement in the early 
Spring; and though we canot see the motion of 
the ‘ wheels within wheels,’ if we may use this 
simile, we can see the broader manifestations 
made by leaf, stem, and blossom in obedience to 
the impulsion communicated to them by the 
rising sap. Yet people commonly see so little, 
comparatively, of what is being done in each plant 
by way of preparation, at this season, that they 
do not suspect that so much of what is mar- 
vellous is produced and fashioned by the concealed 
mechanism. 

‘Alas! how little can be known, 

Her sacred veil where Nature draws ; 

Let baftled science humbly own 


Her mysteries understood alone 
3y Him who gives her laws.’ 


At this season, ordinarily, there is pervading 
and increasing greenness, which, though it may 
not be everywhere very conspicuous, may be 
easily discovered by those accustomed to note the 
small things in Nature. Perennial roots are 
pushing tiny stems above ground, and these are 
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putting out the smaller forms of incipient buds. 
‘Seed leaves’ from the autumn-sown germs of 
many a wild plant are coyly peeping up from 
between little particles of earth, using an amount 
of force which is quite wonderful for such small 
things, in removing the obstacles which oppose 
their progress upwards; and countless leaves in 
wood, meadow, and hedgebank are pressing their 
way to the front—and although a number by 
comparison very small are giving actual mani- 
festations of blossom, all are at least preparing 
and elaborating their forces, that they may 
contribute to the floral splendour of the later 
season :— 


‘The forest seems to listen for the rustle of its leaves, 
And the very skies to glisten in the hope of summer eves.’ 


2. 
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Gf ca OAM where we may in the early 
yet days of bracing, gusty March, 
we can scarcely fail to find in 
2g flower the little plant which, to 
. KS the gardener, is amongst the 


I} 


Holt most ‘troublesome’ of weeds— 
BEd the Shepherd's Purse (Capsella 


Lag oa bursa-pastoris). There is no way- 
Crag as side so dusty, no bank or path so 

" we stony as to preclude the possibi- 

lity of existence for this hardy little annual. On 
bare, hard, and uncongenial walls; in the earthy 
interstices between paved ways in the very heart of 
towns, and even upon heaps of stones the Shep- 
herd’s Purse may be found growing—bravely re- 
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gardless of circumstances so far as its mere exis- 
tence 1s concerned, but giving unmistakable indi- 
cations, by its larger or smaller size, of the more or 
less fayourable conditions of growth. From a tiny 
thing of an inch long on a hard wall, it may be 
seen a big plant of two feet high in the fat ground 
of a meadow, or on the soft, rich earthbank of a 
‘oreen lane.’ Yet common as it is, it is known 
to most people by sight rather than by name. 
But it will be recognized, doubtless, by descrip- 
tion. Its prominent and noticeable features are 
the peculiar erectness of its flower stems, and the 
little, notched, heart-shaped, or purse-shaped seed 
cases, which are sure almost to be found on the 
first plant which is discovered, growing extended 
on either side of the flower stem on rather long 
stalks, and not very thickly clustered. Above 
these will probably be found—crowning in fact 
the floral stem—a small cluster of tiny white 
flowers, each with a calyx and corolla of four 
pieces ; and, possibly, below the unopened seed 
cases will be found spht ones with their seeds 
dispersed. The radical leaves of the Shep- 
herd’s Purse are deeply indented or pinnatifid, 
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the lobe margins being serrated; but above the 
root leaves, which grow in a kind of whorl, are 
single, arrow-shaped leaves, which clasp the stem 
in the manner shown in our coloured illustration. 
Stem and leaves are hairy and rough to the touch, 
and the leaf colour is a light green. 

A pretty little plant of the genus Veronica may 
oftentimes be found in flower at this season, in 
meadow and hedgebank—the Ivy-leaved Speed- 
well (Veronica hederifolia), with its pretty, light- 
blue flowers, whose normal ground of colour is 
deepened by veins of darker hue; its roundish, 
somewhat hairy, and ivy-lobed leaves growing on 
long stalks from branching, procumbent stems. 

Though ordinarily flowering at a later date, the 
Lunegwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) has been some- 
times found in blossom during the first week in 
March. It is an mbhabitant of woods, though 
somewhat rare and local in its occurrence; and 
its prominent feature is the curious manner in 
which its leaves are spotted with lghter green 
than the normal prevailing hue 


a feature which, 
because it was, In some sort, an imitation of the 
marks or spots upon an unhealthy lung, or the 
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lung of a consumptive person, suggested, in the 
older times, that the plant might be used as a 


LUNGWORT. 


cure for lung disease. It possesses some medi- 
cinal virtues, but these are so little valued in the 
present day, that Pulmonaria officinalis 1s no 
longer esteemed as a remedy for consumption. 
Its flowers are deep blue in colour; the calyx— 
shown, enlarged, on the left-hand side of our 
eneravine—bell-shaped, with its upper side deeply 
cleft into five pointed segments; the corolla 
salver-shaped and entire, with its expanded part 
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cleft into five blunt lobes. The stamens, the 
position of which will be seen in our figure, 
showing an opened corolla, are situated near the 
middle of the corolla tube, and surmount short 
filaments. But the style of the pistil, also shown 
in our illustration, next the figure of the calyx, is 
as long almost as the latter. This curiously- 
marked plant grows oftentimes a foot in height; 
and it is noticeable, that whilst its radical leaves 
are stalked and heart-shaped, those higher on the 
stem are lance-shaped and stalkless. 

Mention has already been made of the Sweet 
Violet, and we have now to speak of the later 
blossoms of its woodland relative, the Wood, or 
as it 1s contemptuously called, the Dog’s Violet 
(Viola canina). Much more abundant than its 
sweetly-perfumed congener, the Wood Violet is 
often mistaken for Viola odorata ; and though the 
test of sweetness should be an infallible one, the 
branching stem of Canina as distinguished from 
the stemless radical-leaved Odorata, should furnish — 
a sufficient mark of recognition. The Wood 
Violet, as we prefer to call it, though it com- 
mences to blossom somewhat later than Viola 
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odorata, continues much longer in flower, fre- 
quently until July or August. Its blossoms, too, 


WOOD VIOLET. 


are of a lighter colour than its sweet relative, the 
normal ground of the petals being blue, rather 
than purple, but similarly veined with a darker 
hue. 

The Hairy Violet (Viola hirta) may also be 
sometimes mistaken for Viola odorata, for its 
leaves similarly proceed from axillary stipules, 
and have not the branching habit which dis- 
tinguishes Viola canina. But differing marks will 
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be found, first, in the absence of perfume, and 
next, in the hairiness of its leaf stems and leaves. 


HAIRY VIOLET, 


Whilst the flowers of the Sweet Violet are fre- 
quently white and occasionally rose-coloured or 
lilac, those of Viola hirta seldom vary from the 
normal colour of deep blue. Other marks of 
recognition are these: the small but conspicuous 
bracts which, in the Sweet Violet, are placed 
above the middle of the flower stems, are in Viola 
hirvta ordinarily placed below that point. Viola 
odorata, too, has a creeping stem whose scions 
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throw out roots at their joints, and thus cause the 
plant to spread. This peculiarity is seldom 
noticeable in the Hairy Violet, whose stem does 
not usually creep ; although it must be noted that 
points of divergence are sometimes observable in 
the normal habits of both species. 

The period when the floral splendour of summer 
is at its height, and the more gorgeous colours of 
blossoming plants are spread upon the landscape, 
seems the fit occasion, as it is the usual period, 
for the appearance of the more gaily dressed of 
our butterflies. The paler and less splendid of 
these beautiful insects come, ordinarily, to sip the 
nectar from the earlier flowers. Yet some, per- 
haps unusual, condition of temperature, or other 
and accidental cause, may stimulate or rouse into 
sudden activity in early. Spring hybernating 
insects which would otherwise flaunt their gay 
wings only under the brilliant rays of the mid- 
summer sun. And thus it happens that we are, 
now and then, gladdened, in the early days of 
March, by a sight of the beautiful Peacock 
Butterfly (Vanessa io), winging its way, it may be, 
suddenly across our line of vision, or perhaps 
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resting on the expanded corolla of some March 
blossom. A curious habit of this beautiful 
butterfly enables it to be seen to especial advantage 
when it is settled upon leaf or flower. It opens 
and shuts its wings with a rapid restless motion, 
as 18 well known to those who have carefully 
approached it and remained motionless to watch 
it ; and as the wing under sides are of a sombre 
hue of black and brown, the gorgeous colours of 
their upper sides are alternately concealed and 
displayed, with their edging of rich brown, like 
the feathers of a hawk, their bands of red and 
black and brown, and the strikingly handsome 
and conspicuous spots, like eyes, of colour; the 
two ‘eyes’ on the right and left hand sides 
of each upper wing enclosing a rich combination 
of painted ‘feathers,’ blue and pearl, and red and 
white and yellow—the two on the lower wings 
enclosing, within a circle of lghter coloured 
feathers, a circle of black with central speckles of 
blue. 

Of the curious catkins of the Poplars we have 
already discoursed in our previous chapters, and 
now we mention them again because this month is 
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a fitting time to look for them, in wayside, field, or 
hedgerow ; and amongst the earliest of these to 
blossom we may expect to find the Aspen, though 
its ‘many twinkling leaves’ are not yet rustling 
in the vernal sunshine. 

From the depths of tangled underwood may 
now and then be seen peeping up, at this season, 
the pretty, white, and prominently star-like 
blossoms of the Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria 
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GREATER STITCHWORT. 


holostea), one of the most striking and character- 
istic flowers of woodland or wayside. To a 
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somewhat numerous circle of congeners, the 
name of Stellaria (from stella, a star) has been 
given on account of the form and appearance of 
their blossoms ; and the plants, if not familiar to 
every one of our readers, may easily and speedily 
be recognized on the occasion of the first visit to 
the woodlands durimg the flowering seasons. 
Amongst the commonest of the group is Stellaria 
holostea, whose common name explains its pre- 
tensions on the score of comparative size. Its 
angular stem is rough to the touch and hairy, as 
are also its long, tapering, sessile leaves, which 
have prominent midstems, and are of a bluish- 
ereen colour. ‘he flowers are borne in panicles, 
each having a deeply-cleft calyx divided into five 
pointed segments—as shown in an enlarged figure 
by the side of our engraving of the plant—and 
a white, starlike corolla, longer than the green 
calyx, divided into five petals, each of which is 
again deeply cleft in the centre—the stamens, as 
in very many other white flowers, having yellow, 
oblong anthers. 

Though so slender and herbaceous-looking a 
plant, the Greater Stitchwort is very hardy, and its 
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slender stem being perennial, it can withstand, 
under the protection of the woodland or hedge 
shrubs, in the midst of which it so frequently 
grows, and through which it climbs, the cold and 
frosts of winter. And this is the reason why in 
the early Spring it appears to have made a con- 
siderable growth of stem; for the new stems, which 
bear the spring blossoms, and are oftentimes two 
feet in length, are merely elongations of the stems 
of the preceding year, preserved from destruction 
just below the level of the woody shrubs—it may 
be Hawthorn, Bramble, or Dogrose—over which 
it flaunts its star-like corollas. 

To the Crowfoot tribe, Ranunculaceae, belongs 
one of the earliest and prettiest of woodland 
flowers, the Wood Anemone, or Wind Flower 
(Anemone nemorosa), of which we give a coloured 
illustration. Its botanical and common name are 
both derived from the Greek word anemos, the 
wind, and refer to the habitats—open and exposed 
to the wind—in which these plants are found 
erowing, and also to an old popular belief, that 
the blowing of the wind caused these pretty 
flowers to blossom. Anemone nemorosa has very 
much the appearance of a Buttercup in the shape 
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of leaf and flower; but the leaves, which grow 
direct from the creeping root, though mostly 
three-lobed, with the lobes or leaflets more or less 
deeply cut in or indented, after the manner of the 
Crowfoot tribe, have a more slender and delicate 
look, and the blossoms—large for the size of the 
plant, and consisting ordinarily of a perianth of 
six or seven lobes, or pieces—have a beautiful hue 
of pink, overspreading the normal white. In the 
centre of the flower the yellow-anthered stamens 
are thickly clustered. The blossoms are borne on 
long and slender stalks, which rise from the axils, 
or what appear to be the axils, of three leaves, 
ternate, or three-cleft, which constitute in reality 
an involucre. The stems of the Wood Anemones, 
like those of many others of their extensive 
number of Buttercup relations, are creeping, 
throwing out fibrous rootlets as they progress, 
and numerous solitary leaves. Oftentimes in 
woods and on grassy banks, and especially at the 
base of clumps of woodland shrubbery, whether 
of Hawthorn or Bramble, the leaves and the 
pretty blossoms of the Wood Anemone grow in 
clustering profusion. 

To its modest appearance, and its musky 
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pertume, the little plant called the Common or 
Tuberous Moschatell (Adowa moschatellina) owes 
its generic and its specific botanical name. On 
damp hedge-banks, in woods, and in other places 
where its retiring love of shade may be satisfied, 


MOSCHATELL. 


the Tuberous Moschatell may be found when 
March is given up to mild vernal winds. Its 
tuberous, scaly root, its delicate rootlets, its some- 
what angular stem, with the thrice-divided leaves, 
the lobes of which are again divided, will partly 
Serve as marks of recognition. The colour of 
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these—a pale bluish-green—and the fact that two 
or three are given off from the base of the stem, 
whilst the others are mounted on long and slender 
footstalks, will serve as further marks of recogni- 
tion. But the curious little flowers cannot well 
be mistaken. These grow in small and square 
or globular heads, each head, borne at the apex 
of the slender, flowering stem, consisting of five 
pale-green little blossoms, four of them placed two 
against two, back to back, and the fifth crowning 
the four. Hach corolla is seated above a calyx, 
divided into two, three, four, or five sepals, and 
consists itself of four or five petals, with two 
stamens—united at their bases—to each petal. 
Ordinarily the upper flower has a twice or thrice 
divided calyx, and a corolla of four petals ; and the 
four lateral flowers have corollas of five petals, and 
each a calyx of from three to five sepals. But this 
arrangement is not invariably the case. Accom- 
panying our engraving of the Moschatell are the 
figures of a corolla of four petals with eight 
stamens—when there are five petals, the stamens 
are ten in number—and of a calyx with three 
sepals; this figure showing also the ovary, and 
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the styles and stigmas of the pistils which 
surround it, these organs being the same in 
number—four or five—as the numbers of stamens 
in each blossom. 

The blossoming of the Elm (Ulmus campestris) 


ELM, LEAVES AND FLOWERS, 


in its leafless shape is a curious and interesting 
sight. In his ‘Forest Scenery,’ Gilpin says, 
speaking of this familiar tree:—‘ The Elm, too, 
throws out a beautiful bloom, in form of a spicated 
ball, about the bigness of a nutmeg, of a dark 
crimson colour.’ ‘ This bloom,’ he continues, 
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‘sometimes blows in such profusion as to thicken 
and enrich the spray exceedingly, even to the 
fulness almost of foliage.’ ‘It is not, however, 
often,’ he adds, ‘ seen in such perfection.’ This 
beautiful bloom of the Elm, of a dark purple 
rather than of a dark crimson colour, appears 
upon the tree before the leaves come out— 
clustered often very abundantly and conspicuously 
upon the twigs; each cluster, or knot, emerging 
from one brown bud-covering, and consisting of 
a number of separate flowers. Very pretty are 
these Elm flowers, individually as well as collec- 
tively. Hach rises upon a short footstalk, at the 
base of which is a small bract, as shown in our 
engraving of a separate and magnified flower. 
The perianth of the blossom or calyx—for there 
is no corolla—is entire, but is divided into four 
fringed lobes or sepals; and from its midst rise 
four stamens—one to each sepal—crowned by 
two-celled anthers, which, like the lobes of the 
perianth, are of a dark purple colour, and help to 
lend their purplish hue to the spring Elm branches. 
Beneath the stamens—for each flower has a 
double set of organs, male and female—lies the 
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two-styled germen, which, when the stamens have 
fulfilled their office, begins to enlarge, and finally 
becomes the one-seeded membraneous and scaly 
‘wing’ which is to waft away the enclosed seed 
to its ultimate resting-place, at a sufficient distance 
from the parent tree. 

The large golden cups of the Marsh Marigold— 
whose leaves and blossoms we have already dis- 
cussed—may now be found in damp and marshy 
places, reclining sometimes, luxuriously as it were, 
half under water, their glossy expanded blossoms 
adding great beauty to their habitats. 

Copse and hedgerow are whitened here and 
there by the pretty blossom of the Blackthorn 
(Prunus spinosa), whose snowy petals add great 
grace and beauty to the dark harsh twigs of this 
stiff and thorny hedge tree, which has already had 
ample mention in our pages. 

So we will pass, in the enumeration of our 
March flowers, to the handsome Spurge Laurel 
(Daphne lawreola), with its drooping tufts of leaves 
and its axillary racemes of yellowish-green flowers, 
which, like those of the Mezereon, to which plant 
it is closely related, are fragrant. It may be 
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easily recognized by its smooth, brown stems, 
which are from two to four or five feet high, and 
bear at the summit a whorl-like arrangement of 
smooth, shining, evergreen leaves, with pointed 
apices, and somewhat wedge-shaped bases. Upon 
the stem there is, not unfrequently, a tinge of 
purple. In shape, though not in colour, the 


SPURGE LAUREL. 


flowers of the Spurge Laurel are like those of the 
Mezereon. ‘They are borne on very short stems, 
about five growing together in each cluster. They 
are somewhat funnel-shaped, having a rather long 
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tube enclosing eight stamens, which, like those of 
the Mezereon, are inserted on different parts of 
the perianth—four level with the mouth of the 
tube of the latter, and four below that point, as 
our figure of an open blossom will indicate. 

And now, ere March closes, we may chance 
upon one of the prettiest sights of early Spring— 
the coming of the Swallow (Hirwndo rustica). 


SWALLOW, 


Whilst we are watching, perhaps, the joyous 
motions of insects in the warm rays of some 
transient sunbeam, without a thought of the swift 
and graceful insect-hunter, this beautiful bird may 
suddenly—coming from what direction we know 
not—dart across our line of vision, reminding us 
that, whatever we may think concerning the ad- 
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vent of Spring, the Swallow at least is convinced 
that the vernal season has not only commenced, 
but is rapidly rolling on towards the later time 
when insect life, stimulated by the summer heats, 
will provide it with abundant food, and a bright 
sunny career, through free pure air and under a 
transient sky, over green tree, smiling meadow, 
glancing brook, and silent glassy lake. Happy 
bird, how delightful is your careless life! 

‘ As fables tell, an Indian sage, 

The Hindostani woods among, 
Could in his distant hermitage, 


As if ’twere mark’d in written page, 
Translate the wild bird’s song. 


‘I wish I did his power possess, 
That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 
What our vain systems only guess, 
And know from what wild wilderness 
You came across the sea.’ 


By damp woodsides or stream margins we shall 
sometimes find in bloom that pretty little plant, 
the Common or Opposite-leaved Golden Saxifrage 
(Chrysosplenium oppositifoliwm), whose acquaint- 
ance, in spite of its formidable botanical name of 
twenty-eight letters, is well worth making. Its 
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small, roundish wedge-shaped leaves, placed in 
opposite pairs on its stems, its bright golden green 


GOLDEN SAXIFRAGE. 


foliage, and its small clusters of yellowish-green 
flowers, combine to make it a pretty ornament 
to the situations in which it grows, though it 
rarely exceeds a height of some six inches. It is 
a spreading plant, rooting at the joints whence 
the leaves spring when its procumbent creeping 
branches touch bare earth. The leaves, as will 
be seen by our engraving, have short but some- 
what broad stems, and are grooved on their upper 
sides, the leaf margins being sometimes smooth 
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or entire, and sometimes slightly crenated. The 
flowers appear at the end of the branches, some- 
times singly and sometimes in small clusters, 
each blossom having a calyx or perianth—for 
there is no corolla—entire but four-cleft. The 
two-anthered stamens, which rise on short filaments 
of varying lengths, are ordinarily eight in number, 
and surround the central capsule, which is sur- 
mounted by the spreading or beaked styles. 
Another little plant of the same genus may some- 
times be encountered, having alternate instead 
of opposite leaves. This is the Chrysospleniwm 
altermfolium, or Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage, 
and though rarer than its congener, its yellow 
flowers may be found in damp and marshy places. 

By river and stream side we shall see, con- 
spicuously displayed, the long, pendent, cylindrical, 
yellowish-green, barren catkins of the Alder (Alnus 
glutinosa) on the leafless twigs of this river-side 
shrub—familar to everybody in the later season 
by its roundish, shining, gummy leaves, with 
their serrated margins and depressed upper ends; 
and looking closely on the same shrub or tree 
which bears the barren blossoms—for the Alder is 

R 
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moncecious—we shall find the little bunches of 
fertile flowers, like minute green Fir cones. 
Before the end of March, and sometimes earlier, 
we may hope by the stream margins of our wood- 
lands, or in the cool and shady green-sward 
which lies by the trunks of forest trees, to find the 
delicate and pretty little Woodsorrel, of whose ver- 
nal beauty we have already made fitting mention. 
And in the now leafy woodland, or by meadow, 
lane, or orchard, we shall hear the loud, sonorous, 


BLACKBIRD. 


but musical voice of the Blackbird (Turdus 


merula)— 
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‘Come ye, come ye, to the green, green wood : 
Loudly the blackbird is singing.’ 

What an indefinable thrill of pleasure passes 
through us when listening to the melodious notes 
of this delightful bird! When the bold songster 
is near us, we are struck by the fulness, breadth, 
and vigour of its utterances; when its voice 
resounds from a distant wood, copse, or thicket, 
how touching is its sweetness and melody! 

Yet sweeter still is the song of the Thrush 
(Turdus musicus) :— 

‘Though in no gaudy plumage dress’d, 
With glowing colours bright, 
Nor gold, nor scarlet on thy breast 
Attracts our wondering sight ; 
Yet not the pheasant, or the jay, 
Thy brothers of the grove, 


Can boast superior worth to thee, 
Or sooner claim our love.’ 


Its sober clothing is the meet accompaniment ot 
its beautiful voice. Continuing from the lines we 
have quoted :— 
‘How could we transient beauty prize 
Above melodious art ! 


Their plumage may seduce our eyes, 
Thy song affects our heart.’ 


Ree 
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And now, sweet Thrush! 


‘While evening spreads her shadowy veil, 
With pensive steps we'll stray, 
And soft on tiptoe gently steal 
Beneath thy favourite spray. 
Thy charming strain shall doubly please, 
And more our bosom move, 
Since innocence attunes those lays 
Inspired by joy and love.’ 

Are not these lines redolent of the meadow air ? 
The sun has but lately set, but its dying splendour 
has been caught by the moon. 

‘The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her.’ 
Dappled clouds float calmly and motionlessly in 
the sky. Upon a field-path stile we rest, and 
watch and listen. The bleating of lambs comes 
to us from an adjoining meadow, and the lowing 
of cattle from a distant farmstead, whilst fragrance 
from spring blossoms is gently borne upon the 
freshening breeze. And then—oh soul of music! 
the mellow thrush-notes come sweetly on the ear 
—an interlude of wondrous beauty demanding 
silence until the song is done, amid the sounds of 
early evening. 
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‘Since innocence attunes those lays 
Inspir’d by joy and love.’ 
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NIGHTINGALE AND CUCKOO. 


N the genial days which are now 
creeping on apace, and ad- 
vancing with leaping bounds, 
swiftly and joyously, to the 
near season of pervading leafi- 
ness and crowning bloom, 
there are few vocal sounds so 
delightful as the song of the 
Nightingale, and the twin, 


E'S mellow notes of the Cuckoo. 
Though the poet Hurdis says of the night song- 
ster that comes to us with the soft breath of 
April— 
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* * * ‘Vet have I heard 

What pleases me still more—the human voice, 
In serious sweetness flowing from the heart 
Of unaffected woman,’— 


he confesses that his soul is ‘ sincerely pleased ’ 

with ‘ the varied note and frequent pause’ of the 

‘gentle bird, sweet queen of night’, and he says— 
* * * ¢ And, oh! methought no note 


Can equal thine, sweet bird—of all that sing 
How easily the chief * * *? 


Wandering into the spring woodlands, who, 
_ with a soul attuned to harmony, can fail to ex- 
perience a thrill of inexpressible pleasure as the 
first notes of the Nightingale fall upon the ear ? 
If flowing lines can ever help to bring to the mind 
the vividness and beauty of a picture, surely the 
end is achieved in the address to the sweet night 
singer from the pen of the author of ‘ Marmion,’ 
in his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Woods :-— 
‘ Beautiful nightingale! who shall portray 

All the varying tunes of thy flowing lay ? 

And where is the lyre whose cords shall reply 

To the notes of thy changing melody ? 


We may linger indeed and listen to thee, 
But the linkéd chain of thy harmony 
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‘The moon peeps out.’ 
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It is not for mortal hands to unbind, 

Nor the clue of thy mazy music to find. 

Thy home is the wood on the echoing hill, 

Or the verdant banks of the forest rill ; 

And soft as the south wind the branches among, 
Thy plaintive lament goes floating along.’ 


The sun has long since set; and the last flush 
of crimson light, which, at sundown, hovers 
lingeringly above the horizon, has melted into 
evening darkness. Then, uprising, a glow of 
silvery radiance, softened and subdued by shroud- 
ing banks of fleecy cloud, steals gently over hill, 
wood, and plain, as the full moon sails slowly into 
the sky. It is an April night; the air is soft 
and fresh, and, as the slight breeze, moving the 
thin banks of clouds, makes breach in the buoyant 
vapour, the moon peeps out. We are following a 
woodland path which crowns some woody heights, 
and the sudden brightness, bursting over hill and 
valley, impels us to pause and look down upon 
sylvan splendour. Splendour it is indeed, for the 
moonrays bathe with silvery effulgence sleeping 
egreensward, tree, and shrub, and flash and 
sparkle where they fall upon the placid bosom of a 
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silent river, calmly flowing in the woody depths 
of the valley far down below us. 

An almost dead silence broods upon the spread- 
ing landscape—on hill and hollow as on river. 
The only sound is an intermittent rustling—a 
gentle, husky, silvery noise made by the soft breeze 
as it touches the young leaves of Birch and Beech, 
and moves responsive grass blades! a sound which 
comes and goes with strange uncertainty, and 
but seeming, as it reaches us, to make audible the 
sylvan silence. 

Now the rustling comes! and now it goes, 
and silence broods again. But stay,— 


‘Jug, jug—terw, teru,’— 


and with these opening notes delicious music rises 
into the still night air; so close, that we momen- 
tarily start with emotional surprise. But re- 
membering the lines,— 


‘ Whoe’er thou art, whom chance may bring 
To this sequester’d spot, 
If then the plaintive syren sing, 
Oh! softly tread beneath her bower,’— 


we listen, and eagerly scan the surrounding twigs 
for the small form of the sweet singer, for— 
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* * * ¢Qn moonlit bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, 
You may, perchance, behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, 
Glistening. * * *’ 


But only one songster has yet broken the wood- 
land silence by the melodious strains of this 
moonlight music, and— 


‘Hark! how through many a winding note 
She now prolongs her lays ; 
How sweetly down the void they float! 
The breeze their magic path attends, 
The stars shine out; the forest bends, 
The wakeful heifers gaze.’ 


Silence once more. But, hark again! Is it 
echo that brings back the sweet strains from hill 
and valley? No, for— 


* * * <Oft a moment’s space 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence ; till the moon 
Emerging, hath awaken’d earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps!’ 


But return we to daylight, to sunshine and 
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flowers, and to the joyous sylvan sound, the vocie, 


CUCKOO, 


the cry, of the Cuckoo! delightful by bright 
association of sunny hours and field-path rambles. 
‘O blithe new comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee, and rejoice. 


Oh Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice 2’ 


Monotonous as is the mellow cuckoo cry, we 
never weary of it. There is, to our mind, a soft 
indescribable sweetness about it. It haunts the 
spring meadows, seeming to float hither and 
thither, now near, now far away, suggesting, 
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indeed, most forcibly the idea of ‘a wandering 
voice. We can scarcely associate this voice with 
the actual and practical existence of a bird; for it 
sounds as if the tunester had naught to do but 
make his plaintive cry. And little more, indeed, 
this strange bird seems to do, though its pro- 
ceedings are even yet to a large extent a mystery. 
How curious is the instinct which leads it to select 
the nest of another bird to lay in, instead of 
building one of its own! and curious, too, is its 
habit of ordinarily selecting the nests of small 
birds, such as hedge-sparrows, wrens, robins, tit- 
larks, and wagtails. Yet, with discriminating 
care and curious knowledge, the nest is always 
chosen whose owner and builder lives upon the 
food which the Cuckoo needs and its young will 
require. Scarcely less wonderful is the willing- 
ness with which the foster bird sits upon the 
adopted egg, so different in size, and, in the case 
of the hedge-sparrow—chiefly favoured by the 
Cuckoo—in shape from that ofits own. Though 
here Nature helps by providing that the Cuckoo’s 
ego shall be small in proportion to the size of its 
producer, and better adapted to the size of the 
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egos of the foster parent. Then the love and 
care of the small foster bird for the big nestling 
is strangely unaccountable. And then we begin 
to wonder—having found out all that is actually 
and definitely known on the subject—whether the 
Cuckoo lays one or more eggs in the course of the 
Spring; and, if so, whether she varies her choice 
of house-room, giving one egg to the hedge- 
sparrow, one perhaps to the tit-lark, one to the 
wren, one to the wagtail, one to the robin, 
and one to the whitethroat? If so, does she lay 
each egg in the selected nest, or lay it on the 
eround and put it in anon with her feet? In 
the case of the wren and the robin, how can she 
possibly lay her egg wm the nest in the ordinary 
way ?’ Inthe half-open nest of the hedge-sparrow 
or tit-lark, such a deposition is comparatively easy, 
though the nest for so large a bird be small; 
and in the case of the blackbird’s nest, now and 
then favoured by the Cuckoo, the open shape, as 
well as the size and strength of the structure, 
enable the operation to be performed without 
difficulty. Perhaps the practice is varied to suit 
varying circumstances. And all these curious 
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things will come into the mind as we hear the 
Cuckoo’s pretty vernal cry, inhale the breath of 
the meadows, and look upon the sweet face of 
Nature. 

And whilst, in connexion with the Cuckoo, we 
have mentioned the Hedge-sparrow, let us say that 
there is no prettier sight in Spring than the 
beautiful nest and eggs—of which we give a 
coloured illustration—of this familar bird. Its 
favourite nesting-place is the middle of a Haw- 
thorn hedge, and there, in the fork of some stout 
branch, it builds its roofless house of moss and 
hair, placing within its sky-blue eggs. Often 
have we seen the finished nest, moss outside, mixed 
with the gold and grey and silver of lichen, and 
within, hair of varying colour, symmetrically and 
beautifully arranged, when not a leaf was on the 
hedge twigs. But though Snowdrops may per- 
chance yet linger on some hedge-bank, the first 
Buttercup will be seen in the meadows when the 
bright blue eggs appear. 
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upon vegetation a quickening and invigorating 
effect, to which the charm of May is largely 
due, though the month of flowers proudly claims 
the beauty of wood and meadow as all her 
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‘April has come—the capricious in mien— 
With her wreath of the rainbow and sandals of green ; 
Storms on her forehead and flowers at her feet, 


And many-toned voices—but all of them sweet. 
* * * * 


Mixing her charms over meadows and bowers, 
Throwing her seeds in and taking out flowers ; 
Nursing the blooms—that she seeth not fade, 
For she passeth away ere a bud has decay’d.’ 

Who, amongst the rambles through the April 
meadows, has not felt how real and potent is the 
pervading influence of awakened Nature at that 
dehghtful season P 

‘The very earth, the steamy air, 
Is all with fragrance rife ; 


And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life.’ 


On hill and in valley, in wood and on plain, in 
hedge-bank, in meadow, and in cornfield; by the 
wayside, by the stream-ide, plant lifeis pushing into 
vigorous existence; and swelling root, enlarging 
stem, expanding leaf, and opening flower, are 
answering to the new conditions of growth wrought | 
by the moisture and warmth of the advancing 
season. Who does not understand how great 
is the pleasure of looking out, from some seat, 
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‘The domain of armstead and cottage, where cattle are quietly pasturing on the 
grass-lands, and the pulse of farm-life quickly throbs.’ 
Lage 293. 
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perhaps, on a country stile, upon April meadow 
and plough field—above, the gentle quiver of 
green leaves; higher still, the soft blue of the sky, 
dappled with fleecy masses of moving cloud; and, 
beyond and around, undulating fields, the domain 
of farmstead and cottage, where cattle are quietly 
pasturing on the grass-lands, and the pulse of farm 
life quickly throbs ? 

But though the reign of leafiness has fairly 
commenced with the advent of April, one tree yet 


ASH, FLOWERS AND LEAF. 


lingers behind the rest. But the Ash (Fraainus 
excelsior), though the last of all our woodland trees 
s 2 
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to put onits green dress, gives out its blossoms to 
greet the vernal showers. The Ash, unlike the 
Poplar and the Willow, is monececious; but 
though, ordinarily, male and female, or barren and 
fertile flowers, are produced on the same tree, it 
sometimes happens that the floral organs are 
imperfect; so that we may find pistils but not 
stamens, or immature and undeveloped stamens 
only. Some trees produce only stamens and no 
pistils, or pistils which are undeveloped ; others 
again may be found, on which there are two sets 
of imperfect flowers, each set having the fully- 
developed organs which are either wanting or im- 

properly developed in the other set; whilst there 
are still other trees which include flowers in all 
the states which we have described. It is from 
near the extremities of the leafless twigs of the pre- 
vious year’s formation that—asour wood engraving 
will show—the Ash flowers appear, looking at 
first, as they burst forth from the twig, somewhat 
like small granulated knots, or fruit-like excre- 
scences of a purplish hue. Of the spray and the 
flowers of the Ash, Gilpin gives a pretty descrip- 
tion in his ‘ Forest Scenery.’ 
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He says :—‘ The spray of trees puts on different 
appearances as the spring advances. When their 
buds begin to swell, most of them push out a 
bloom which overspreads them with great rich- 
ness. But, of all others, the Ash presents the 
most singuiar and beautiful aspect. About the 
end of March, or the beginning of April, it throws 
out a knotty bloom, which, opening gradually, not 
only enriches the spray, but is itself one of the 
most beautiful among the miniature appearances of 
Nature.’ The enriching of the spray by the Ash 
bloom is occasioned by the purplish hue of the 
stamens of the flowers, which, as they enlarge, 
assume the form of a panicle or branched cluster, 
the yellowish green flower-stems contrasting with 
the darker flowers. It is in this form that it is 
figured in our engraving, which also shows, at 
the end of the twig, the conspicuous dark-coloured 
bud, which, when the flowering is over, and the 
leafing commences, will develope into the leading 
shoot. Between the anthers of the stamens lie 
the minute flat pistils which anon develope into 
the familiar Ash ‘ keys,’ when the tree has become 
garbed in the foliage of the later spring. 
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The curious and handsome blossoms of the 
Fritillary (fritillaria meleagris), or, as it 1s some- 


FRITILLARY. 


times called, the Chequered Daffodil, with its 
curious and handsome bell-shaped flowers of a 
chequered reddish purple hue, rising singly on the 
tall linear and alternately-leaved stem, may be 
found—though its distribution is local—in the 
April meadows; and a look into the interior of 
its six-parted, tesselated perianth will reveal the 
pistil, with its long style surmounted by the 
three spreading stigmas, surrounded by the six 
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stamens, which, with their long, oblong, yellow 
anthers, are ranged below the level of the apices 
of the pistil. 

But to talk of April meadows is to think of 
one of the prettiest of their floral adornments, 
the sweet-scented Cowslip (Primula veris), whose 


CQWSLIP. 


name recalls pleasant memories and delightful 
association. The relationship of this beautiful 
flower to the Primrose is too obvious to need 
mention. Yet each has its peculiar and charac- 
teristic habitat—the Primrose loving the shady 
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copse, the moist and sheltered lane, or the sloping 
claybank of the running stream; whilst the Cow- 
slip loves the open, grassy meadow, where its 
honied store of sweetness tempts the roving, sun- 
loving bee. Distinguished from the Primrose by 
its smaller size, both of leaf and individual 
blossom, the form and colour of the inflorescence 
is its most conspicuous feature of distinction. Yet 
whilst the inflorescence of the Cowslip is dis- 
tinctly umbellate, whilst that of the Primrose 
appears to be solitary, the Primrose stems really 
take their origm—as umbellate flowers do—from a 
common point, though this common point of 
origin must be sought at the base, below ground, 
of the flower stems of Primula vulgaris. But, 
in spite of botanical subtleties, the obviously 
different form of the Cowslip inflorescence—with 
its small, contracted, deeper-hued, and concave, 
instead of large, open, and spreading corolla, and 
its leaves contracted towards their bases, unlike 
the more graduated, long-drawn-out leaves of 
the Primrose—is sufficient reason for considering 
it a distinct species. But whatever botanical dis- 
putants may decide, a Primrose to the popular 
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mind will never be a Cowslip, and the Cowslip 
will be a Cowslip still. 

Much rarer than its relatives the Primrose and 
the Cowslip, though blossoming at the same time, 
the Oxlip (Primula elatior) occupies a position 


OXLIP. 


about midway between Primula vulgaris and Pri- 
mula veris. Larger than the Cowslip, it is yet 
smaller than the Primrose; whilst, though re- 
sembling the latter in the open character of the 
expanded part of the corolla, it has the umbellate 
form of inflorescence similar to that of the Cowslip. 
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In colour, also, the blossoms of the Oxlp are 
more like those of Primula veris. The leaves, 
too, of Primula elatior are contracted about their 
centres, whence, like those of the Cowslip, a leafy 
wing only borders the mid-stems on either side 
to their bases. But though these are the promi- 
nent points of distinction, differences will be 
sometimes observable in different plants 


an 
individual Oxlip bearing occasionally umbellate 
blossoms, of the normal form as in our engraving, 
and single ones proceeding from the root like the 
Primrose. In some individuals too, whilst the 
blossom, in form and colour, is lke the typical 
Primula elatior, the leaves are not contracted as 
shown in our illustration, but are like those of the 
Primrose in form, though smaller in size. 

Most pleasant and delightful of all pleasant and 
delightful occupations to those who love the 
country, will be the task of finding, distinguishing, 
and comparing these beautiful flowers of the sunny 
meadow and open streambank. 

‘Oh, fragrant dwellers of the lea! 
When first the wild wood rings 


With each sound of vernal minstrelsy, 
When fresh the green grass springs, 
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What can the blessed Spring restore 
More gladdening than your charms, 
Bringing the memory once more 
Of lovely fields and farms?’ 


And who will not echo the lines— 


‘ Again, again, on dewy plain 
I trust to see you rise, 
When Spring renews the wild wood strain, 
And bluer gleam the skies ?’ 


One of the prettiest, as it is one of the most 
plentiful, in lane and hedgebank, of our April 
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GROUND IVY. 


flowers, is the Ground Ivy (Glechoma hederacea), 
whose procumbent stem, and habit of freely root- 
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ing at the stem joints, cause it to creep so exten- 
sively as oftentimes to cover considerable spaces 
of the banks on which it grows. Its pretty little, 
roundish, kidney-shaped leaves, with their sym- 
metrically lobed margins, and its axillary whorls 
of hght purplish flowers, must be familiar to very 
many persons who do not know the Ground Ivy 
by name—though this name can scarcely be called 
appropriate, as the plant has no relation whatever 
to the Ivy, which it only distantly resembles in the 
form of its leaves. But in its creeping habit, in its 
profuse growth, and in the glow—of purple, and 
red, and yellow, intermingled—which often over- 
spreads its stems and leaves, there may be found 
sufficient likeness to the familiar evergreen trailer 
of the hedgebank to warrant its designation ; for 
while speaking of the Ivy as an Evergreen, we do 
not forget that in autumn and winter, and often 
in summer when exposed to the sun, it assumes 
the richest hues of red, and yellow, and purple. 
It is on sunny hedgebanks that the hairy stems 
and leaves of Glechoma hederacea acquire their 
gayer tints; and in this habit it resembles the Ivy. 
There are ordinarily six, though sometimes only 
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three, flowers in each axillary whorl; and each 
individual flower consists of a tubular, acutely- 
cleft calyx—oftentimes suffused with a hue of 
reddish purple—and a light purple corolla, with a 
tube much longer than the calyx, and with its 
upper and expanded part lip-shaped, for this 
plant belongs to the labiate tribe—the upper lip 
two-cleft and the lower lip  thrice-cleft—with 
spots of darker purple near the entrance to the 
cylindrical corolla tube. 

In the early days of April, when the Elm—its 
blossoming over—begins to put on its dress of 
deciduous green folage, the hardy Hvergreen 
Box (Buus sempervirens) is displaying in the 
axils of its leathery shining leaves crowded 
clusters of greenish-yellow flowers—male and 
female on the same tree. The unopened flowers 
look lke tiny golden green balls thickly crowded, 
each cluster in the angle between leaf and stem; 
and when the little balls open into floral cups, 
standing out from their midst will be seen the 
conspicuous stamens. 

For the Gooseberry (fzbes grossularia), whose 
curious blossoms at this season are s0 suggestive 
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of pleasant fruit, we claim a place in our enume- 
ration of wild flowers, giving it the benefit of 


WILD GOOSEBERRY. 


the doubt which exists as to its indigenousness, 
on account of the fact that it does grow wild in 
some of our woods. The pretty, prickly shrub, 
though so familiar, is well worth a little attention, 
for its flowers, on account of their curious five- 
cleft calyces, with the acute-pointed segments of 
the latter reflexed or turned down—the blossoms 
surmounting the tiny incipient green ovaries, the 
future gooseberries in miniature; and the Goose- 
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berry shrub is worth a little attention also for the 
series of sharp thorns, which, growing in twos 
and threes near the axils of the leaves, serve the 
office of armed sentinels, placed so as to protect 
the axillary flowers and the ripe fruit. 

Amongst the pretty blossoms of the April 
woods we must not forget the Wild Pear (Pyrus 


WILD PEAR. 


communis), the tree which has given origin to the 
sweet garden fruit which now, in almost count- 
less variety of size, colour, and taste, bears its 
name. From the ends of the twigs bearing the 
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young, and now downy, oval-shaped leaves, grow 
the corymbs of flowers, each borne on a promi- 
nent downy stem, with an urceolate, or pitcher- 
shaped, green calyx, five-lobed in its upper part, 
and surmounted by the five, roundish-white petals 
of the corolla. Unlike the blossoms of its rela- 
tion, the Wild Apple, the petals of Pyrus com- 
munis are always white alone, with no tinge of 
pink ; but the two-celled anthers of the numerous 
stamens which cluster around and rise above the 
five-styled pistil, are, when in their earliest stage 
of blossoming, pink in colour, and thus prettily 
contrast with the white of the petals. 

The Dog’s Mercury (Mercurialis perennis), a 
rough-leaved poisonous plant—the leaves stemmed, 
oval-shaped, serrated, and growing in opposite 
pairs, on a square, hairy, single or unbranched, 
stem, about a foot in height—may now be 
found, growing abundantly, in wood, copse, 
and hedgebank. Its axillary flowers are green, 
and of two kinds, barren and fertile—the former 
growing on long stalks somewhat resembling 
flowering spikes, the fertile ones on shorter 
stalks. 
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And now, when the voice of the Cuckoo is 
heard, and the bloom of the Blackthorn may still 
be lingering to whiten the hedges, we may look 
in meadow and on streambank for the pretty 
Cuckoo-flowers, or Lady’s Smock (Cardamine pra- 
tensis), aS familiar, almost, as the Daisy and 
Buttercup to sunny childhood. Its pretty lilac 
four-petalled flowers, seated in their green four- 
parted calyces, are borne upon the terminal 
flower stem in corymbs; and of the leaves it is 
only necessary to note that they are of two 
kinds, the radical ones having long stems and 
‘opposite pairs of short-stemmed slightly heart- 
shaped leaflets the upper leaves having shorter 
footstalks and leaflets which, though in opposite 
pairs, are linear, and somewhat lance-shaped in 
form, and are sessile upon their mid-stem, which 
is terminated by a larger leaflet. 

Amongst the little plants which help to give 
oreenness and beauty to walls and rocks we shall 
find, both in flower and seed at this season, the 
Whitlow Grass (Draba verna), which will be 
recognized by its little cluster or tuft of radical, 
lance-shaped and indented, green leaves, and by 
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its upright flower stem, bearing towards. its 
summit its little cross-shaped white flowers, in 
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WHITLOW GRASS. 


the form of a somewhat sparse raceme. It has 
been flowering, we shall find, long enough to have 
produced a few oblong seed vessels; and these 
are below the blossoms, on the same stem. Small 
as this little plant is, three or four inches only in 
height when growing by itself, large numbers 
oftentimes are found together on favourite rocky 
habitats, and in such cases, intermingled as 
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they not unfrequently are with moss, look very 
pretty when crowned by their white bloom. 

The leafing of the Larch (Lariz# europea) will 
contribute one of the prettiest and most vivid 
of greens to the April woodlands. Unlike most 
of the trees of its order—the conifers—it is 
deciduous, and its wintry branches have an 
appearance of peculiar deadness. But they make 
full amends in the early spring, when the fas- 
cicles, or little bundles of its bright green leaves, 
begin to push out from the twigs, giving to the 
tree, when seen from a little distance, an appear- 
ance as of a green mist hanging in the branches. 

Abundantly in the woods we shall now find the 
Wood Spurge (Huphorbia amygdalodes), with its 
tall, shrubby, leafy stem, and yellowish-green, 
hairy leaves and flowers, the stem near its base 
overspread with a purplish hue. And should we 
wander near marshy places, whether open glades, 
heaths, or meadows, we shall notice the curious 
pale pink, lip-shaped blossoms of the Red Rattle 
(Pedicularis sylvatica), a plentiful plant, growing 
ordinarily to a height of only a few inches, 


and having a stem with procumbent, creeping 
AN 
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branches, with radical leaves oblong and entire or 
crenated, and upper leaves pinnated or deeply 
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WOOD SPURGE. 


cleft into leaflets. The pink axillary blossoms of 
the Red Rattle grow singly, and bear a strong 
general resemblance in form and colour, though 
they are larger, to those of the Red Dead Nettle, 
the under and drooping lip cleft into three lobes, 
the upper and concave one curved over it. 

The large white blossoms of the Wild Cherry 
(Cerasus sylvestris) are sure to attract us in copse, 
wood, or hedge, especially as they precede the 
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leaves, and thus conspicuously ornament the 
cherry twigs. The blossoms, it will be noticed, 
arise in sets, generally of three and four, from 
oval-shaped, yellowish green bracts, sometimes 
pink at their tips. The flower stalks are long, the 
ereen calyces five-parted, and the five, roundish, 
spreading white petals of each blossom prettily 
contrast with the yellow, two-celled anthers of 
the circle of stamens which surround the taller 
style and stigma of the central pistil. 

Copse and wood are now redolent of the de- 
licious fragrance of clustering masses of the Wild 
Hyacinth (Hyacinthus non-scriptus), with their 
arching, bluish green, linear leaves, and taller 
flowering scapes, and racemes of beautiful, six- 
cleft, purple bells, each drooping from a short 
stem, which starts from between two, purple-hued, 
tapering, pointed, and spreading bracts. But as, 
in our previous ‘ Rambles,’ we have already said 
much about these delightful plants, we must pass 
on to notice other of the salient features of. the 
April flora. 

And should we plunge into the woodland, there 
will come to us from the leafy mass of some tree. 
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top the soft cooing of Turtle Doves. ‘ Gentlest 
of all thy race, sweet Turtle Dove !’ 


‘Thine is a note that doth not pass away, 
Like the light music of a summer’s day : 
The merle may trill his richest song again— 
Scarce do we say, “‘ List! for he pipes again ;” 
But thou! that low plaint oft and oft repeating, 
To the coy mate that needs so much entreating, 
Fillest the woods with a discursive song 
Of love, that sinketh deep and resteth long.’ 


How often it has seemed to us that the joyous 
note of the Cuckoo, and the soft, winning ‘coo’ 
of the Dove, were the day voices of the wood—so 
resonant and pervading were the sounds; and 
when we have heard the Nightingale sweetly 
singing under the moonbeams, it has seemed as if 
the trees were having pleasant dreams, and crying 
out softly in their sleep. 

To the glow of pleasant colour the Wild Apple 
adds the crimson flush of its beautiful flowers. 
But of these we have discoursed at length. So we 
may look for the curiously beautiful flowers of the 
Karly Purple Orchis (Orchis mascula), which we 
may find in woods and meadows, keeping com- 
pany so often with the Wild Hyacinths that a 
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‘Should we plunge into the woodland, there will come to us, from the leafy mass 


of some tree-top, the soft cooing of turtle doves.’ 
Page 311. 
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search near these beautiful plants is very likely 
to result in the finding of the tuberous roots, 
shining, green, liliaceous, purple-spotted leaves, 
and flowering spike of purple, lip-shaped blossoms, 
of Orchis mascula. 


EARLY PURPLE ORCHIS. 


On the Oak and Apple we may now expect to 
see the blossoming of that interesting parasite the 
Mistletoe (Viscum album). Its flowers, which are 
of a yellow colour, are produced in the axils, or 
obtuse angles or bends, formed by the pairs ot 
opposite leaves; and they are of two kinds, and 
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are produced in separate parts of the same shrub 
—each fertile blossom being invested with an 


MISTLETOE, 


erect, four-petalled corolla, seated upon a con- 
spicuous calyx; the male flower having also a 
corolla of four, somewhat oval-shaped, acute, or 
pointed petals, which have anthers—one for each 
—inserted about midway on their inside sur- 
faces, and are themselves seated upon an incon- 
spicuous calyx. 

Who has not delightedly picked and eaten the 
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rosy fruit, tiny though it be, of the Wild or Wood 
Strawberry (fragaria vesca), which is now abun- 
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WILD STRAWBERRY. 


dantly to be found, with its creeping, rooting stem, 
pretty tri-foliate, indented leaves, acutely-lobed 
calyces, and white corollas. 

And from the wild blossoms of this pretty plant, 
suggestive of the coming fruit, which may even now 
be seen in its green, incipient form—fruit which 
is not only eatable but pleasant to the taste—let 
us pass to those of another wild plant of tree-like 
growth, the Bird Cherry (Cerasus padus), which, 
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though unpleasant to our taste, is greedily de- 
voured by the woodland birds. The blossoms of 
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BIRD CHERRY, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


the Bird Cherry are borne in white racemes, the 
white petals of the five-parted corollas resting on 
five-cleft calyces; and twigs, leaves, and blossoms 
becoming a pretty ornament of the places in 
which this tree may be found growing. 

If we look by the end of April amongst the 
large, dark green, five-lobed, handsome leaves of 
the Sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus), which have 
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scarcely completed their young unfolding, we may 
find the pendulous racemes of greenish yellow 
flowers, on stems which droop from the axils of 
the leaves ; and if we listen we may hear the gentle 
hum of the bees, seeking the sweetness which lies 
hidden amongst the honied blossoms. 


PART VI. 
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PLATE (2. 
1. Daffodil. 2.Green Hellebore. 3. Red Admiral Butterfly. 
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FLORAL SPLENDOUR. 


H, ‘thou merry month of 
Rey May!’ ‘Queen of fresh 
xis flowers,’ of sunshine, and 
fragrance, and beauty; the 
month that does, 


‘In Nature’s greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast.’ 
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Animal, as well as vegetable 
! life, 1s, in this delightful 
month, in its most vigorous stage of existence, 
and is blithe, gleesome, and gay. 

‘Flocks on the mountains, 
And birds upon their spray, 


Tree, turf, and fountains, 
All hold holiday.’ 
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And love, the life of living things, 

Love waves his torch and claps his wings, 
And loud and wide thy praises sings, 

Thou merry month of May.’ 


There is a luxurious softness in the air; the blue 
sky is chequered by fleecy clouds, through which 
the gentle sunshine pleasantly glows, infusing its 
genial warmth, without the torrid glare which 
often marks the later months. 

How delightful to peep out from some little 
window, half hidden, perhaps, by sweet briar and 


eglantine, upon rosy May, in the early hours of a 
sunny morning, upon meadow, tree, and river ! 
How refreshing, whilst, as through the opened 
casement we catch the sweet fragrance of the 
trailmg shrubs clustering around it, and see the 
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‘There is a luxurious softness’in the air; the blue sky is chequered by 
fleecy clouds, through which the gentle sunshine pleasantly glows, infusing 
its genial warmth, without the torrid glare which often marks the later months.’ 

Page 326. 
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silvery sparkle of dew-drops, to let the eye wander 
over the golden surface of the meadows! Who 
could stay within doors, when there is so much of 
what is beautiful to tempt into the fields ? 
Flowers are the prominent and conspicuous 
feature of the May landscapes. In the later 
days of April there is abundant greenness; and 
there is no scarcity of blossoms, but these are, 
so to speak, modest and retiring, and though 
easily to be found, yet requiring to be sought 
after. But in May they come forth in pervading 
abundance and unrivalled magnificence. 
‘They sport with every playful wind 
That stirs the blooming trees, 
And laugh on every fragrant bush, 
All full of toiling bees ; 
From the green marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh vale and mountain sod, 


They look in gentle glory forth, 
The pure sweet flowers of God.’ 


In lane and in meadow, on moor, heath, and 
forest glade; on the hillside, and in the valley; 
in the shady coverts of spreading woods; on the 
tree heads, on the hedge tops, on the hedge sides; 
by the streamside and the wayside; covering the 
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country everywhere with countless shades of 
colour— gilding, crimsoning, empurpling, — the 
flowers of May please and delight the eye by the 
beauty of their forms, and minister also to our 
sensuous enjoyment by the richness of the fra- 
grance which they impart to the vernal air. 


2. 
FERN LIFE. 


O where we will, beauty meets 
us everywhere in the joyous 
month of May. But whilst 
our sensuous feelings are 
powerfully stirred by the 
glowing colours and the deli- 
cious fragrance of the wild 


flowers which crowd our mea- 


dows, lanes, and woods, we 
must not forget the flowerless plants, which, 
though they do not attract the eye by such 
gorgeous hues, nor the sense of smell by so much 
of pervading and penetrating sweetness, as do the 
sun-loving inhabitants of field and hedgerow, 
wear nevertheless, half hidden in moist and shady 
Ue 
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COMMON MAIDENHAIR SPLEENWORT, 


SPRING. 


nooks, an unravelled as- 


pect of gracefulness and 
beauty. 

Amongst the persistent 
greenery of the January 
hedgebanks we have al- 
ready noticed the glossy 
Hartstongue, the pretty 
fronds of Blechnum spi- 
cant, and the wayside 
Polypody. In our ‘ Ram- 
bles’ we did not forget 
the graceful Brake, and 
the beautiful Shield Fern, 
the conspicuous and es- 
pecial ornaments of forest 
glade and sylvan hedge- 
bank. All these are now 
in the young glory of 
their new dress, unrolling 
frond and uncoiling pin- 
nule, developing fast 
into the symmetry of 
perfect form. 


FERN LIFE. Boo 


Into the world of Ferns we cannot penetrate 
very deeply, and can make but cursory mention, 
in this brief chapter, of its beautiful inhabitants. 
Of these, the smaller kinds that love to hide in 
the shady nooks and corners of rocky habitats, 
will have precedence in our hasty enumeration. 

Growing oftentimes in great abundance, and 
widely distributed over rocks and walls, cliffs, 
bridge-arches, and ten thousand little ‘ coigns of 
vantage’ in moorland and rockland, and, within 
many a town limit, upon garden, house, and 
church walls, and indeed upon stony surfaces 
almost everywhere, we shall find the pretty, ever- 
ereen fronds of the Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium trichomanes) which is figured in 
our wood-engraying. The stipes, or stalk, ex- 
tending from the root to the commencement of the 
rachis, or midstem, to which the concave pinnz 
or leaflets are attached, is purple in colour, and 
glossy. The rachis, or continuation of the stipes, 
is also purple and glossy; and the pinne, or 
leaflets, are deep green, oblong or ovoid in shape, 
and their margins prettily waved and sometimes 


indented. Chancing upon specimens in our spring 
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walk, we shall notice the new fronds uncoiling 
from the roots, and looking somewhat like little 
shepherds’ crooks, the round part of the crook 
purple and shining, the minute unfolded pinnz 
underneath contrasting with it by their greenness. 
In similar rocky habitats, but far less abundant, 
we may light upon a very near relation of the 
little fern just mentioned. But the Green Spleen- 
wort (Aspleniwm viride) loves a moister habitat— 
the tiny spray of the moorland rill or trickling 
streamlet; and it differs chiefly from Asplenium 
trichomanes in having the stipes of its frond 
—except just at the base—ereen, and the rachis 
also green; and it differs also in being smaller in 
size, and in having round and serrated leaflets. 
We can only mention the Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort (Asplenium adiantum nigrum) with its 
spreading, much larger, triangular fronds, and 
beautifully-divided triangular pinne, deep green 
and glossy, found on hedgebank, rock, and wall ; 
the Sea Spleenwort (Aspleniwn marinwm) in- 
habitant of cliff-side and rocky cavern, with its 
strap-shaped fronds, and its handsome, indented, 
wing-shaped pinne, also deep green and glossy ; 
and the tiny blue-leaved congener (Asplenium 
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ruta muraria), so fond of old walls and rocks, 
with its curious wedge-shaped pinne. The Lan- 
ceolate Spleenwort, too, (Aspleniwm lanceolatwm) 
we can only notice, by alluding to its lance- 
shaped, evergreen fronds with their triangular 
pinne, whose pinnules, or sub-divisions, are quad- 
rate or four-sided. 

But rarer than those we have mentioned of the 
pretty group of rock-loving ferns, is the Forked 
Spleenwort (Aspleniwm septentrionale), whose 


FORKED SPLEENWORT. 


fronds are not unlike forked blades of grass, but 
distinguished from grass—as they, in common with 
all ferns, are from other plants—by the absence of 
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flowers, and the curious presence, on the backs or 
undersides of the leafy parts of the fronds, of the 
seeds or spores, first green in colour, and then 
becoming of a dark, rich brown. ‘The stipes of 
the Forked Spleenwort is continued into the blade, 


ALTERNATE SPLEENWORT. 


or what we may call the leafy part, 50 insensibly, 
that it is difficult to say where the one ends and 
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the other begins. If we should chance to find 
this rare little fern now, we shall probably notice 
that it has several of last year’s persistent fronds, 
on the leafy portion of which are the spores, or 
seeds (minute microscopic germs enclosed in 
curious spore cases), densely crowded. 

Though sometimes found growing side by side 
with the Forked Spleenwort, the Alternate Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium germanicum) ig even rarer than 
the one we have last mentioned. Its wedge- 
shaped pinne bear some slight resemblance 
to those of the Wall Rue, a little fern already 
referred to. But its fronds and its pinnez are 
more elongated than those of Aspleniwm ruta- 
muraria, and are prettily cleft, or indented, on their 
upper sides. The fronds grow in clusters from the 
tufted rootstock ; and stalk and leafy portion are 
bright green in colour, the pinne on the latter 
being arranged one after the other in alternation— 
hence the common name of the little plant. 

In the moister parts of rocky valleys and of 
moorland wilds, through which rushing moun- 
tain streams find their way, we may find, if we 
peer into the most damp and shady of the stony 
recesses, the beautiful Filmy Ferns, of which we 
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give two wood engravings. The first of these we 
shall mention is the Tunbridge Filmy Fern 


TUNBRIDGE FILMY FERN. 


(Hymenophyllum tuabridgense), an olive green- 
coloured, pellucid little plant, whose fronds, two 
or three inches only in height, and sometimes not 
more than an inch, frequently cover large spaces 
of rock with their tiny creeping rhizomes, or roots, 
from which tiny forests of fronds are thrown up. 
These fronds are unlike fern fronds in general, 
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first on account of their olive colour, and also 
because of their pellucid or semi-transparent 
texture, the membrane which forms the leafy ex- 
pansion of the frond being traversed by a curious 
and elaborate network of minute veins, forming 
the framework on which the plant tissue is ex- 


tended. 


ONE-SIDED FILMY FERN. 


The somewhat rarer One-sided Filmy Fern 
(Hymenophyllum unilaterale) is very closely re- 
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lated to the one we have just referred to. It 
grows to about the same height, is of the same 
pellucid texture, of the same colour, and loves 
similar habitats. But its rachis is less abundantly 
covered by the lateral pinne, the entire frond is 
narrower, and the pinnules of each pinna are pro- 
duced on one side only—hence the name—and 
that side the upper one, of the principal nerve or 
vein branching out from the principal or central 
rachis. It is only in an atmosphere of constant 
moisture that these beautiful little ferns can live 
and thrive. Drought is always fatal to their 
existence; and they avoid the tiniest ray of sun- 
shine, and seek the shadiest and darkest nooks of 
their rocky habitats. 

We have already mentioned one of the little 
croup of our interesting Polypodies—Polypodium 
vulgare, a fern which loves to grow on walls, in 
tree forks, and in the moist forks of hedgerow 
stumps; and we shall briefly describe three of the 
species of the same genus, all of which are to be 
found in rocky, moorland, or hilly country. And, 
first of all, let us notice the Limestone Polypody 
(Polypodium caleareum), a fern chiefly confined to 
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limestone districts, where it attains a length of 
frond of a foot and a half, though its size varies 
according to its more or less favourable conditions 
of growth. Its colour is a bluish green, and each 
frond has a somewhat three-branched appearance, 
although the upper of its three divisions, carried 
upon a continuation of the principal stem, cannot 
fairly, perhaps, be called a branch. The pinnz 
are triangular, and are again divided into nar- 
rowly triangular pinnules, which are more or less 
deeply cleft into blunt oblong lobes. 

Similar in some respects to the Limestone Poly- 
pody, the Oak Fern, or Three-branched Polypody 
(Polypodium dryopteris), differs from the first- 
mentioned in being somewhat more distinctly 
three-branched, in being smaller in size, and more 
delicate in hue. Its fronds, as we shall now find 
them, are of a bright golden-green colour, although 
later in the year they will have become a darker 
green; and before they are unrolled the leafy part 
looks like little green balls on the tops of the 
green frond-stems, each frond having three such 
little balls on the apices of its three, branch stems. 
Both the species, of which we give engravings, are 
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‘many-footed’ as their botanical generic name in- 
dicates, and the extensively creeping rootstocks 


THUREE-BRANCHED POLYPODY. 


throw up from time to time numerous clusters of 
their characteristic fronds, which, unlike those of 
Polypodium vulgare, are not evergreen and per- 
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sistent, but deciduous, dying to the ground when 


MOUNTAIN POLYPODY. 


the frosts of early winter commence, and re- 
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appearing with delightful freshness when their 
season of Spring again arrives. 

One more of these pretty Polypodies we must 
bring within our brief enumeration—the Moun- 
tain Polypody (Polypodiwm phegopteris), a de- 
hehtful little fern, which inhabits, as its name will 
suggest, mountainous or moorland districts, the 
moister parts of which it will choose for its 
habitats, loving, especially, proximity to moorland 
streams, and rocky seams of moist earth for its 
creeping rhizomes. ‘The especial mark of distinc- 
tion between it and the two preceding species 
which we have described 1s the absence of a three- 
branched habit, and the peculiar drooping position 
of the lowermost of its opposite pairs of pinne. 
The general form of the frond is narrowly tri- 
angular, its colour is pale green, which has a 
a curiously whitish, mealy, or frosted appearance, 
owing to the presence, over all its surface, of an 
abundance of white hairs. We may now find this 
beautiful fern in great abundance in its favourite 
habitats, though it has a somewhat local range, 
being absent from some districts whilst plentiful 


in others. 
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Whilst we are talking of the ferns of rocky and 


PARSLEY FERN. 


mountainous districts, we must mention the very 
pretty Mountain Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus,) 
Xx 
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which, though it cannot be found at all in many 
places, grows densely clustered in others. We 
shall only say of this deep green and beautiful 
fern that it has two kinds of fronds, one set 
having, as its name suggests, a close resemblance 
to Parsley, but bearing no spores; the other and 
fertile set having, as our engraving will show, 
taller fronds, with much narrower and more con- 
tracted pinnules, on which, covered by the reflexed 
lobe margins, hides the brown fructification. 

And now the True Maidenhair (Adiantum 
capillus-veneris) must briefly claim our notice. 
But this fern loves only the rocky sea coast, 
where, on moist and shady cliff-side, or in 
dripping caverns, it displays its delicately-beauti- 
ful, purplish black, shining and hair-like stems, 
and its graceful and fan-like evergreen pinnules. 

Of Buckler Fern and Lady Fern, in hedgerow, 
wood, and streambank, and of the stately Royal 
Fern, we cannot stay to speak in our brief 
enumeration of the flowerless plants; but, whilst 
Spring owes much of its loveliness to ferns, these 
graceful inhabitants of shady places are useful, as 
well as beautiful, The timid hare may find a 
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cozy ‘form’ beneath the arching, graceful fronds, 


TRUE MAIDENHAIR. 


which, no less for animals than for birds and 
insects, furnish quiet nooks and friendly shelter. 
x 2 


3. 
MAY FLOWERS. 


MPOSSIBLE as it neces- 
sarily is, within the limits 
of this, our concluding 
Chapter, to mention, de- 
scribe, and illustrate all the 
plants which burst into 
flower in the delightful 
month of May, we shall at 


least give attention to the 
prominent, conspicuous, and characteristic blos- 
soms of this, the most beautiful period of Spring. 

There is, perhaps, no more touching proof of 
gthe innate sympathy of mankind with Nature 
than the fondness of children for flowers—a love 
at once spontaneous and demonstrative. The 
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feeling may, and oftentimes does, either die away 
entirely, or lose its intensity as years roll on, and 
the child emerges into the man or woman. But, 
in the child, it is always present, and always 
shown; and hence, in symbolical illustration, it 
is aS customary as it 1s appropriate to associate 
childish forms with floral wreaths. 


‘Innocent child and snow-white tower ! 
Well are ye pair’d in your opening hour: 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet.’ 


The delight, the glee, the boundless joy of 
little children, when, after long deprivation, they 
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come in sight of the May meadows, 1s surely one 
of the most beautiful things in Nature. ‘I never 
see a young hand hold’—touchingly says Hliza 
Cook,— 


‘The starry bunch of white and gold, 
But something warm and fresh will start 
About the region of my heart.’ 


To the birds, too, May is, of all the sunny 
months of the year, the most joyous: for it 1s, 
pre-eminently, their season of love and song; 
and surely they can scarcely appreciate less than 
do we the peculiar freshness and charm of its 
wealth of floral beauty. 

Of all the flowers of this genial, joyful month, 
the sunny Buttercup, or Crowfoot, is the most 
conspicuous and the most abundant, spreading 
over the meadow and wayside, turf and green 
elade, everywhere, in patches or sheets of glossy 
gold. ‘These golden cups of meadow and grass 
land, though to the heedless eye all alike, are of 
differing kinds, and the most plentiful of them all 
is the Bulbous Crowfoot (Ranunculus bulbosus), 
whose bulbous root has originated its specific, 
common, and botanical name; whilst the leaves of 
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this, and of other plants of the Crowfoot group, 
have, by their likeness, more or less fanciful, to a 
crow’s feet, given origin to the designation of 
Crowfoot. The radical leaves of Ranunculus 
bulbosus are stalked, and divided into three 
leaflets, each of which is three-cleft, the leaflet 
lobes being acutely cleft. The upper leaves have 
no stalks, but are sessile at the bases of the 
flower stems, and are divided into narrow or 
linear leaflets. The golden blossom of five petals, 
with its numerous central stamens and _pistils, 
surmounts a green, five-parted calyx, the sepals 
of which enclose the unopened flower bud, but 
are reflexed, or bent down against the stem, when 
the flower is expanded; and by this peculiarity 
may Ranunculus bulbosus be at once distinguished 
from its companion, the Upright Meadow Crow- 
foot (Ranunculus acris), and the Creeping Meadow 
Crowfoot (Ranunculus repens), for the calyces of 
the two Buttercups last mentioned are not 
reflexed when the blossom 1s open. 

The botanical generic name, fanunculus, is 
derived from the Latin, rana, a frog, and 
apparently was suggested by the fact that the 
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damp, marshy, or watery places in which plants 
of this genus delight to grow, are also the places 
commonly inhabited by frogs. The species which, 
of this genus, may especially claim its name, is the 
very pretty Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus aqua- 


WATER CROWFOOT,. 


tilis), whose petals have not the normal Butter- 
cup yellow colour, but are white, though the 
white is contrasted by the yellow of the stamen 
anthers. Very beautiful is this plant when 
growing from the bed of a running stream, and 
its lower and hair-like leaves and leaflets are 
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swayed to and fro by the moving current, whilst 
the differently-shaped upper leaves float upon the 
watery-surface, displaying upon their deep green 
ground the delicate white blossoms which some- 
times will almost cover the stream with their 
pretty corollas. 

As typical of the May hedges as the Buttercup 
is of the May meadows, the beautiful Hawthorn 


HAWTHORN, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


(Crategus ovyacantha) now claims our notice—by 
its intermittent gusts of delicious fragrance; by 
its white or cream-coloured, five-petalled blossoms, 
to which a pretty hue of pink is lent by the 
anthers of the floral stamens ; and by its delightful 
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tufts of green, glossy, and three-lobed or five-lobed 
leaves, whose form and indentations curiously 
vary in different shrubs or trees—for the Haw- 
thorn is both shrub and tree; as a shrub lending 
beauty to the hedgebank, and as a tree giving 
interest to the forest, by its curiously contorted 
and picturesque trunk and its twisted boughs and 
spray. 

In damp and shady woods in the early days of 
May we may find the deep blue flowers of the 
pyramidal-looking Common Bugle (Ajuga reptans) 
It will be known by its whorled spikes of lip- 
shaped blossoms, by its dark-green oblong, oval- 
shaped leaves, the lower or radical ones stalked, 
the upper ones stalkless; by its square, upright, 
purplish, hairy, angled stem, and by its creeping 
roots. The leaves grow in opposite pairs on the 
stem, which is ordinarily from five or six to eight 
or nine inches in height. From the illustration 
which we have already given, on page 149, of the 
Common Bugle it will be seen that the whorls of 
its dark-blue flowers grow much closer to each 
other as the blossoming stem grows upwards, 
and this gives its spiked appearance to the inflo- 
rescence ; and the upper leaves becoming, at the 
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same time, smaller, cause the whole plant to 
assume a pyramidal form. When, as it oftentimes 
does, it grows in great abundance in such habitats 
as Primroses love, the blue spikes of its flowers 
are a noticeable feature on the surface of the copse 
or thicket. 


SPRING CINQUEFOIL. 


On wood-borderirg pastures here and there, 
where the ground is not too moist, we shall find, 
though the plant is not plentiful, and is local in 
its distribution, the pretty golden-flowered Spring 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla verna). As its name indi- 
cates, its leaves are divided into five, serrated 
leaflets, though, as its form varies very much in 
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different individuals, the leaflets are sometimes 
seven in number, especially on the radical leaves, 
whose stems are hairy. But to make up the 
difference, the leaflets on the almost stalkless 
leaves higher on the stems are ordinarily only 
three in number, and they are narrower than 
those below. The pretty, golden corollas of five, 
somewhat heart-shaped petals surmount green 
hairy calyces, which have double the number of 
the divisions in the corolla. The Cinquefoils con- 
stitute a numerous group, whose pretty little 
starry blossoms add largely to the beauty of the 
spots where they grow. 

Hanging from between the pretty leaves of the 
Hornbeam (Carpinus betulus) we may note, in the 
May woodlands, the loose catkins of yellowish 
flowers lying between imbricated, acutely-pointed, 
scale-like bracts. The leaves of this tree are 
elossy and beautifully veined, not unlike those of 
the Birch, though longer and more pointed at 
their apices, but serrated on their margins instead 
of being entire hike Birch leaves. The flowers of 
the Hornbeam soon follow the advent of the 
young foliage. ; 
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In the copse or wood, and often plentitully by 
| 


the wayside, we shall 


not need to go very 
far without encoun- 
tering the strikingly- 
curious and interest- 
ing Arum maculatum 
—Arum, Cuckoo Pint, 
Wake Robin, or Lords 
and Ladies, as it 1s va- 
riously named. Those 
who may not chance 


to know this singular 
plant will at once re- 
cognize it from our 
illustration. Sowidely 
distributed is it that 
there are few hedge- 
banks in which it may 
not be found. Its 
vividly green, arrow- 
shaped leaves, often 

CUCKOO PINT. found spotted or 
blotched with purple, are amongst the earliest to 
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appear on the returnof Spring. But its most sin- 
gular feature is its blossom, so unlike the blossom 
of ordinary plants. ‘T'his consists—we are regard- 
ing it as a single flower, though it is really a sort 
of compound system of flowers—of a pale green 
sheath, frequently also purple-spotted—called a 
spatha. When this sheath opens—as it does at one 
side—it discloses within, a curious, fleshy, spiked 
inflorescence called a spadix. The club-shaped, 
upper part of this spadix—prominently shown in 
our engraving—is of arich purple colour. Below 
it, on the same floral stem, is‘a circular cluster of 
abortive pistils; next below these pistils, with 
a space of stem intervening between, is a circular 
cluster of stamens : and a little further down there 
is another and larger aggregation of pistils. This 
curious arrangement of stamens and pistils ig 
shown in the separate figure on the left hand side 
of our engraving. The lowermost aggregated 
pistils, now green, are the rudiments of the future 
fruit, and later in the year will fail to be identified 
by those who do not know the peculiarity of the 
Cuckoo Pint, when the leaves and spatha, with the 
purple, club-shaped upper part of the spadix, have 
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disappeared, and the plant is represented by a 
green stem surmounted by a spike of brilliant, 
olossy, scarlet berries. 

On moors, heaths, and sloping hill-sides, we may 
look for the pink blossoms of the Whortleberry 


WHORTLEBERRY. 


(Vaccinum myrtillus). The glossy, finely-reticu- 
lated leaves of this plant, whose sweet purplish- 
black fruit is so well known, are ovate in shape, 
and grow clustered at the tops of the stems; and 
the axillary, pink, bell-shaped blossoms—growing 
singly—droop from the ends of short stems ; and 
from out of them peep the long styles of the pistils. 
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The red, acid, well-known fruit of the Cranberry 
(Vaccinum oaycoccos) will give interest to the 
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CRANBERRY, 


pretty, pink, four-cleft blossoms, and evergreen, 
alternate, oval-shaped leaves, of this moorland 
plant, which we shall find oftentimes growing, 
as does the Whortleberry, densely clustered in 
its favourite habitats—peat bogs and marshy 
oround. 

The curious Toothwort (Lathrea squamaria) 
may be looked for, growing parasitically on the 
roots of some of our hedgerow and woodland 
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trees, such as the Hazel and the Elm, half hidden 
amongst dead leaves. Its yellowish, purple-hued 
stem lies partly underground, and is clothed at 
its base with tooth-like imbricated scales; and its 
flowering branches are curved as they proceed 
upwards; and upon them, growing from the axils 
of scale-like bracts, are the racemes of purplish, 
bell-shaped flowers. 

Of the Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum lantana), with 
its mealy-looking leaves, and cymose, crowded, 
white blossoms; and of the Oak, with its early 
golden green leaves, and silky-looking catkins,— 
we have already discoursed in our wayside and 
forest ‘ Rambles;’ and here we only need say that 
now, in mid May, we may look for their blossoms. 

If we carefully search woodland and hedgerow 
we may find some early flowering sprays of 
the Honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum), whose 
vernal perfume may perhaps reach us for the first 
time during some evening walk, when we cannot 
see the curious, terminal whorls of cream-coloured 
corollas, from whose expanded mouths the per- 
fume is breathed forth, but can detect its presence 
solely by the fragrant indication of its existence. 
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The glands which secrete this delicious fragrance 
lie within the corolla, and at the lower part of its 


HONEYSUCKLE. 


tube; and they give forth their sweetness con- 
tinuously. Yet it is chiefly in the morning and 
evening that we detect it most strongly, for, in the 
daytime, it comes to us in intermittent gusts, and 
sometimes, during the prevalence of midday heat, 
we may scarcely detect it at all. The reason for 
this 1s, that at that time the dry heat of the atmo- 
sphere more rapidly dissipates the perfume, which 
in the moister air of the morning or evening is 
ye 
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longer retained within the deep tubes of the corol- 
las, and is emitted and brought to us at longer 
intervals, and in stronger gusts, with the motion 
of the air from time to time. 

And when we scent the Honeysuckle blossom 
in this flowering month, we shall not be surprised 
if we meet occasionally, in lane, field, or wood, the 
beautiful Orange-tip Butterfly (Anthocaris carda- 
mines), with its green-marbled lower wings; or 
even the gorgeous Red Admiral (Vanessa atalanta), 
escaped from hybernation, and momentarily flaunt- 
ing in the sunshine its painted feathers—so beau- 
tifully marked, on a ground of purplish black, 
with brilliant bands of red, and dashes and 
markings of blue and white. 

To see the flowering of the Beech (Fagus 
sylvatica), when this beautiful tree is dressed in 
its young foliage, is worth a walk into the wood- 
lands. Though moneecious, the male and female 
flowers of the Beech are separated and quite 
distinct, the former growing in roundish heads or 
catkins, which droop from the pendulous ends of 
downy stems, as shown in our engraving. Each 
flower-head, or catkin, contains ordinarily three or 
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four flowers, each one of which is furnished with 
a bell-shaped perianth five or six-parted, out of 
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BEECH, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


which arise about eight stamens, provided with 
oblong, two-celled and somewhat yellowish anthers. 
The fertile flowers, the precursors of the future 
Beech-nuts, grow two or three together within a 
scaly involucrum, which is borne on a stouter 
stalk than that from which the barren catkin 
droops. 

Few leaves are more familiar and plentiful than 
those of the Common Maple (Acer campestre), and 
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few are there that make a prettier show in our 
wayside hedges. Their red stalks and glossy, red- 
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MAPLE, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


hued, five-cleft leaves, each division consisting 
of two or three rounded lobes, may always be 
instantly recognized as being unlike anything 
else in wood, or field, or wayside hedge. Not 
only by the much smoother leaf, and by the round- 
ness of the lobe margins, may we know the 
Common Maple from its relative, the Sycamore, 
or Greater Maple, but by the position of its 
flowers, which are borne erect, instead of droop- 
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ing, as in the Sycamore, and are yellowish green 
in colour. 

In the same hedges in which we see the Maple 
flowers, we may perhaps find the contemporaneous 
blossoms of the Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). But 
of these we have taken note in one of our earlier 
chapters. 

The heart-shaped, enormous leaves of the 
Butter-bur (Petasites vulgaris), measuring one, 
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BUTTER-BUR. 


two, and sometimes three feet across, will render 
this plant easy to recognize, as will its head of 
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crowded, pink flowers. We may see the leaves 
now, clustering so abundantly on river banks, and 
in the moist corners of meadows, as frequently— 
like the Coltsfoot leaves, to which they bear some 
resemblance, especially in the woolliness of their 
under sides—to cover large spaces of ground. 
But the flowers, borne on thick and fleshy stems, 
have appeared in their favourite habitats some 
weeks before the leaves, after the manner of the 
Coltsfoot; and like it, too, they give place to seeds, 
each of which is furnished with a white pappus, 
to bear it away to its destined resting-place. Of 
a five-cleft floret, cut open to show the stamens 
of the Butter-bur, and of a seed and its accom- 
panying pappus, we give an illustration next 
our wood engraving of the leaf and flower-head, 
and an illustration also of the rudimentary leaves 
near the base of the flower-stem. 

Very singular-looking is the Herb Paris (Paris 
quadrifolia), which we may find at this season 
growing in damp woods, to the height of about 
afoot. It will be known by its peculiar whorl of 
four (although the number is sometimes five or 
six) oval-shaped, acutely-pointed leaves, growing 
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upon a smooth, round stem. From the leaves, 
and upon a stalk which appears like a continu- 


HERB PARIS. 


ation of the main stem, grows the single blossom, 
which consists of a green calyx of four acutely- 
pointed, lance-shaped sepals, enclosing, as our 
wood engraving will show, a corolla somewhat 
shorter than the calyx, and consisting of four 
narrow and acutely-pointed petals. These are 
of a light yellowish green colour. The stamens 
are eight in number, and the stigmas four. The 
Herb Paris has sometimes only three leaves, and 
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it may occasionally be found with five or six. It 
iS poisonous in every part—leaves, flowers, and 
berries. 

Of the genus Orchis we have already spoken. 
But we must here mention one species which will 
often be found plentifully in the May meadows— 
the Meadow Orchis (Orchis moreo), whose charac- 


MEADOW ORCHIS. 


teristic spurred flowers, with corollas of a pinkish 
colour, and purple-spotted lower lips, with the 
curious hood-like, green-veined sepals, cannot 
well be mistaken. The leaves are oblong and 
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lance-shaped, prominently veined, and their colour 
is a somewhat bluish green. 

Though its familar relative, the Lesser Peri- 
winkle (Vinca minor), is often found abundantly 
in our woods, and can be claimed as a native 
plant, there is some doubt as to the mdigenous- 
ness of the Greater Periwinkle (Vinca major). 


GREATER PERIWINKLE. 


But as there can be no absolute proof, we prefer 
to give the benefit of the doubt to this handsome 
plant, whose deep-green, glossy, pear-shaped 
leaves, and deep blue flowers, are often found 
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clustered and trailing in ereat profusion, and 
not unfrequently in wayside hedgebanks. The 
stalked leaves are fringed with delicate hairs; 
and the five somewhat broadly wedge-shaped 
petals of the corolla spread away from the white 
angular mouth of the corolla tube. The green 
calyx is much shorter than the tube of the corolla, 
and is acutely five-cleft. 

The floral display of the Horse Chestnut 
(disculus hippocastanum) is now at its height ; 
but to these interesting and beautiful trees we 
have already done ample justice in our ‘ Wayside’ 
rambles. 

By the wayside we shall not have much diffi- 
culty in finding the Common Fumitory (Fumaria 
officinalis), by its bluish-green leaves, twice and 
sometimes three times divided, and acutely lobed ; 
by its racemes of flowers growing erect—each 
stalked raceme opposite one of the upper leaves 
of the stem; by its roundish, green, flower buds ; 
and by the rose colour of its expanded blossoms, 
at the tips of the petals of which are spots which 
are darker in hue than the normal colour. 


Few people but those who have been innocu- 
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‘ The bleating of sheep as, urged by the faithful dog, they pour from the road- 
way into an adjoining meadow; the distant ‘‘lowing” of oxen ; the screams of the 
circling swifts ; the flapping of swans from a neighbouring pond, and the lazy 

‘caw” of a passing rook, are, one and all, sounds which have for us the Becca 
attraction of variety.’ Page 382. 
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lated with a love of wild plants, can understand 
how intense is the enjoyment to be obtained from 


COMMON FUMITORY. 


quiet botanizing rambles through lane and field 
in the bright, joyous days of flowery May. And 
there are many things which, though not imme- 
diately connected with the object of such rambles, 
nevertheless greatly add to the piquancy of the 
pleasure derived from a country stroll. If we 
take our way by farmstead, or through pasture, 
the sights and sounds of rural industry give 
agreeable variety from time to time to our im- 
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mediate pursuit. The bleating of sheep, as, urged 
by the faithful dog, they pour from the road- 
way into an adjoining meadow; the distant 
‘lowing’ of oxen; the screams of the circling 
swifts ; the flapping of swans from a neighbour- 
ing pond; the lazy ‘caw’ of a passing rook—are, 
one and ali, sounds which have for us the pleasing 
attraction of variety. 

In the meadows we may now look for the pretty 
spikelets of the blossoming sweet-scented, vernal 
erass, Anthoxanthum odoratum, which we may re- 
cognize by the delicate way in which—as shown in 
our coloured figure of this species—the pretty light- 
pink anthers of the stamens are poised upon their 
filaments, and hoisted, so to speak, beyond the 
glumes of scaly-looking calyces which surround 
the mid-stem of the spike of blossom. The de- 
lightful hay scent, so delicious when the young 
summer grass 1s ingathered, owes its fragrance 
largely to this beautiful species. 

The large, white, five-petalled flowers of the 
Medlar (Mespilus germanica),—which, though only 
a naturalized tree, we may sometimes find grow- 
ing wild in our hedges at this season, and shall, 
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at least, have no difficulty in finding in some 
garden or orchard enclosure—will be worthy of a 
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MEDLAR, LEAVES AND FLOWER. 


little consideration, for the sake of the opportunity 
their size will afford for studying the nature and 
position of the organs of flowers, which are here 
all conspicuous and well developed. The section 
of a flower without the corolla, given annexed to 
our figure of a Medlar flower and leaves, will 
assist our illustration. The calyx is cleft into 
five, narrow, downy, segments, whose spreading 
apices are drawn out into acute points. The 
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stamens are numerous, and the styles are five in 
number, and are surmounted by club-shaped 
stigmas. 

Prettily studding heathy places, wayside grass- 
banks, and woodland glades, we shall find 
the pretty flowers—each containing four or five 
geolden, heart-shaped petals, which surmount 
double the number of lance-shaped spreading 
sepals—of the Common Tormentil (Potentilla 
tormentilla). Some of its leaves are trifoliate, 
and others have five leaflets, the edges of the 
leaflets being in all cases deeply and beautifully 
serrated. 

And now— 


‘To the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction, with her snowy bells, 
The Lily of the Vale. She nor affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun : 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit, 
And sheds a lasting perfume, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade.’ 


Though rare as a wild plant the Lily of the 
Valley (Convallaria majalis) is really a native of 
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Brita, and it will well repay us if we carefully 
give it a little consideration from a botanical 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


point of view; and probably there will be 
very many amongst the readers of this volume 
who, though admirers of the familiar little plant, 
have never given special attention to its detailed 
structure. Though, ordinarily, the straw-coloured 
spatha, or scaly sheath at the bottom of the stem, 
encloses twin leaves only with the base of the 
flower stalk, the number of leaves thus enclosed 
is sometimes three, though this is a somewhat 
Z 
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rare circumstance. As seen against the light, 
these leaves are very beautifully and symmetrically 
veined, the veins running parallel, and not reticu- 
latmg on each side of the midrem. The flower 
stem, or scape, is angular, ordinarily triangular, in 
shape; the flowers are disposed in the form of a 
raceme on the upper part of the stem, each indi- 
vidual blossom—which is entire and _ six-cleft, 
with the acute apices of the lobes reflexed—de- 
pending from the end of a round, beautifully 
curved stem, under which, at the point where it 
leaves the main flower stem, is a pale-green, 
lance-shaped, acute-pointed bract. The stamens 
are six in number, and—as the opened figure of a 
single flower which we give on the right hand 
side of our engraving, will show—they are in- 
serted at the base of the perianth. There is one 
style and one stigma, surmounting, in the centre 
of the sweet-smelling blossom, the incipient, green, 
three-celled ovary. One striking feature in the 
beautiful Lily of the Valley, is the contrast which 
the delicately and gracefully-poised white and 
fragrant cups make with their vividly green 
drooping stalks, and with the twin green leaves. 
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Delightful as a May walk amongst trees and 
flowers at all times is, there is, we think, a peculiar 
charm and freshness in a Sunday morning ramble. 
It may be that our knowledge of the time, and 
the remembrance of the associations which cluster 
around the day of rest, have an especial influence 
over us as we quietly wander through the lanes 
and fields. Whatever may be the cause of the 
impressions which such a ramble produces upon 
us, they give unquestionably a peculiar and inde- 
finable sense of pleasure. Hverything seems to 
be at rest ; and even in places where quiet always 
reigns, an exceptional placidity appears on the 
Sabbath to settle upon animated Nature. 

‘ How still the morning of the hallow’d day ! 
Sounds the most faint attract the air—the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 


The distant bleating midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud !’ 


There seems a greater degree of sweetness even 
in the bird music in the fields and woods :— 


‘To him who wanders o’er the upland lees, 
The blackbird’s note comes inellower from the dale, 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song.’ 


Tansy 
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And does it not seem, too, that— 


‘The lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen’! 


and that— 


* * * ‘Peace on yon village broods ; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 
Hath ceased : all, all around is quietness ?’ 


Amongst woodland plants whose peculiarity of 
leafage will suffice to render them recognizable, 
we must mention the Woodruff (Asperula odorata), 
whose whorls of bright green, lance-shaped 
leaves, varying in number from seven to eight or 
nine in each whorl, give out, when in process of 
drying, a sweet scent like that of new-mown hay. 
The flowers are borne in terminal panicles, and 
their corollas, of four petals each, are of a pure 
white. 

In woods, and sometimes in hedges, we may 
find in blossom a tree whose leaves and flowers 
bear a strong resemblance, except in size, to those 
of the Hawthorn. We refer to the Wild Service 
Tree (Pyrus torminalis). Its leaves are much 
larger than those of the Hawthorn, but are very 
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* How still the morning of the hallow’d day ! 


2 2 * 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear. 
The distant bleating midway up the hill. 
* * 7 The lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen, ' 
x . Peace on yon village broods ; 


The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 
Hath ceased : all, all around is quietness.’ Page 387. 
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similar in shape, being cleft into five, six, or 
seven lobes, which are acutely pointed, whilst 


WILD SERVICE TREE, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


the entire leaf edge is sharply serrated. The two 
lowermost lobes are oftentimes, though not 
always, more spreading than the higher ones, and 
this peculiarity gives to the leaves a somewhat 
square, or four-sided, appearance. The flowers, 
of five, roundish petals each, are white, are borne 
in terminal corymbs, and are contrasted by 
the yellowish-pink colour of the anthers of the 
stamens. 
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The Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia), which 
we have already fully described and illustrated, is 
also now in flower in its mountainous woodland 
habitats. The downy under surface of its leaves, 
which gives a mealy appearance to the latter, 
has given origin to the specific common name of 
the White Beam (Pyrus aria), the word ‘ beam’ 


WHITE BEAM, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


being the Saxon for a tree; the Hornbeam mean- 
ing, in the same way, the hard, tough, or horny 
tree. The leaves of the Whitebeam are ovate in 
form, cleft into small and irregular lobes, and 
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sharply serrated. Its flowers are white, and are 
borne in somewhat crowded corymbs; and the 
tree is an inhabitant of mountainous districts, 
where it may be found in woods, and sometimes 
in hedges. 

On high forest lands, heaths, or hilly acclivities, 
a feature of great beauty is sometimes lent to the 
ground by the abundant growth of the Common 
Milkwort (Polygala vulgaris), whose small leaves, 
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COMMON MILKWORT. 


narrowly lance-shaped, are dark green in colour, 
and whose flowers are normally a deep blue, 
though sometimes pink, and even white. The 
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calyx, in each blossom, consists of five sepals of 
different sizes, the outer ones, three in number, 
being smaller than the inner two, which are often 
coloured lke the petals. The corolla consists of 
only three petals, two of which are oval in shape 
and plain, whilst the central one is keeled. 
Amongst the plants which, when in bloom, | 
give a peculiarly conspicuous character to heath, 
common, forest, or moorland, is the Broom 


BROOM, FLOWERING TWIG. 


(Cytisus scoparius), whose brilliant yellow flowers 
and trifoliate leaves can be unfamiliar to very 
few persons. The peculiar form of the short 
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green calyx which clasps the base of each of the 
large yellow corollas, is shown in the small figure 
on the right hand side of our engraving. The 
upper lobe, it will be seen, is unindented, though 
sometimes notched, whilst the lower one is three- 
cleft. The Broom belongs to the natural order 
of plants called papilionacee, from the Latin 
papilio, a butterfly, the plants of this order being 
so named on account of their butterfly-like 
flowers. 

The Peas and the well-known Laburnum, whose 
beautiful ‘ chains’ of blossom are just now ‘rich 
in streaming gold,’ belong to the same genus as 
the Broom. The uppermost petal of the corolla 
of a papilionaceous flower is botanically called 
the vexillum—the banner or standard—on account 
of its conspicuousness. The two lateral petals 
are the wings so named for an obvious reason; 
’ whilst to the lowermost, the name keel is given, 
for a reason equally apparent. 

The flowering of the Pines—of which our 
indigenous tree, the Scotch Pine, or Fir, as it is 
commonly called (Pinus sylvestris), furnishes a 
familiar example—is an interesting sight in the 
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later days of May. As our wood engraving will 
show, the barren, or 
male and pollen-bear- 
ing flowers of this 


bf tree, are borne on 
erect catkins termi- 
_ nating the twigs. 
‘/ These catkins consist 
4 of numerous, imbri- 
/ ij cated scales, which 
enclose a number of 
stamens, whose an- 
thers are two-celled, 
and yellow in colour, 
and contain an abund- 
ance of fine, yellowish 
pollen-dust. The fer- 
tile catkins on the 
same tree—for the 
Scotch Fir is mone- 


y cious—are in the form 
SCOTCH FIR, FLOWERING TWIG. of, as they are in 
reality, Incipient cones, and after due fertilization, 


they, though at first erect, gradually begin to droop 
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as they become enlarged, and, changing from their 
yellowish-red colour, embrowned. The barren, 
pollen-bearing catkins are crowned, as will be seen 
by our illustration, by a sort of membraneous tuft 
or crest, which is ultimately succeeded as the 
stamens and protecting imbricated scales dis- 
appear from the tree, by a tuft of leaves of the 
normal bluish green colour and needle shape, each 
pair enclosed in a common scaly sheath—a mode 
of growth which is characteristic of the curious 
Pine foliage. 

In the May woods and hedges we may look for 
the beautiful blossoms of the Guelder Rose 
(Viburnum opulus), which we have already de- 
scribed, with accompaniment of coloured illus- 
tration. 

More familiar as a cultivated than as a wild 
tree or shrub, the Common Elder (Sambucus nigra), 
whose flowering season has now arrived, is never- 
theless both wild and indigenous. Its cymes of 
crowded white blossom generally consist of five 
branches, which take origin from the apex of a 
principal flowering branch. The calyx of each 
flower is smaller than the corolla, and divided 
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into five segments, the number corresponding to 
that of the petals, which are roundish, or roundish- 
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COMMON ELDER, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


oval, in shape, the entire corolla being what is 
called wheel-shaped. 

We must mention the Wood Sanicle (Sanicula 
europea)—a glossy-leaved plant, growing to a 
height of about a foot and a half, and having 
each leaf usually five-lobed, with each lobe 
generally three-cleft and sharply indented—in 
order to notice its compound, umbellate method 
of blossoming, for we shall now find it in blossom. 
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When numerous flowers are arranged on single 
stems of equal length, all proceeding from a 


WOOD SANICLE. 


common point, such a form of inflorescence is 
called a simple umbel. In the Wood Sanicle, of 
which we give an illustration, the stems, which 
proceed from a common point at the apex of the 
general or principal flowering stem, bear, instead 
of single flowers, heads, or umbels, of numerous 
small whitish flowers, and thus a compound 
umbel is formed. — 

Against the large, handsome, glossy, deep-green, 
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and sharply indented leaves of the Chestnut (Cas- 


CHESTNUT, LEAF AND FLOWERS. 


flowers of the Chestnut, borne on the same tree 


tanea vesca) we shall 
see long pendulous 
catkins of greenish 
yellow flowers. These 
are the barren blos- 
soms, and they are 


arranged upon the 


central stem of the 


/, catkin in irregular 


clusters. The yel- 
lowish colour is given 
to them by the sta- 
mens and their pollen 
dust; for the six-cleft 
perianth of each male 
blossom is inconspi- 
cuous, as the stamens, 
varying in number 
from about ten to 
fifteen, extend beyond 
its mouth and partly 
hide it. The fertile 
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as the barren ones—for Castanea vesca is monce- 
cious—are enclosed in groups, usually of twe 
or three, within a bristly involucrum, which 
ultimately, by development, becomes the green 
prickly case that encloses the edible chestnut. 
Though it is still Spring, and May has not yet 
told its flowery tale, the season is fast merging 
into the period of Karly Summer; and, in all the 
year, there is no period more delightful; for, 
though the warmth of the sun has greatly in- 
creased, so that out-of-door enjoyment can be 
freely obtained without fear of cold, or chilling 
damps, yet the country has lost none of its fresh- 
ness, and the floral splendour of meadow, lane, and 
wood is undiminished. Much has been written, and 
much that is very eloquent and beautiful, concern- 
ing the joys of pastoral occupation; and though 
the pictures which have been given us, in glowing 
lines, of the shepherd’s life have frequently worn 
too roseate a hue, it is pleasant to think that there 
are some moments in the lives of these humble 
labourers that must be very delightful—when, for 
instance, his morning labour done, the shepherd 
takes his rest on the margin of some meadow, 
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‘Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams ; 

Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams,’ — 
and, sheltered from the noonday sun by over- 
shadowing trees, looks out upon the peaceful, 
smiling face of Nature. Perhaps intellectual ap- 
preciation and cultured taste are necessary in 
order to obtain the greatest pleasure from the 
beauties of Nature. Yet surely the merely sensuous 
enjoyment of a shepherd, reclining at noon on the 
soft grassy couch of a sunny May meadow, must 
be very great. 

And whilst we are speaking of the pastoral 
aspect of the country, we must not fail to notice 
one pretty little flower, the sweet-scented Purple 
Clover (Trifoliwm pratense), whose pinkish-purple 
heads of bloom lend so much of pervading beauty 
to May field and grassy bank everywhere. How 
often, when wandering along the wayside, does 
the pedestrian pluck, for a moment’s gratification, 
a flowering clover ‘head,’ and after smelling it 
perhaps, or hastily glancing at it, toss it away, 
down again into the grass! How often, we won- 
der, does it occur to him, that it is not a blossom 
that he handles, but a little garden of blossoms, 
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arranged with more of beauty and symmetry than 
an artificial garden? Yet such it is—not a single 


PURPLE CLOVER. 


flower, but an aggregation of individual blossoms, 
each one of which has its separate five-cleft calyx 
—of which we give an enlarged figure—and its 
coloured corolla, with the petals of the latter 
united into a honey-secreting tube, loved and 
sought after by the industrious bee and many 
another nectar-loving insect. 

In copse and shady hedgebank and on the 
damp margins of streams, we must look now for 
the Avens or Herb Bennet (Geum wrbanwm), whose 
yellow flowers in size and shape are so much like 

A a 
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those of the Cinquefoil that they might at first 
sight be mistaken for them. The Avens grows 


to a height of from one to two feet. Its flowers 
are yellow, each five-parted corolla being seated 
upon a calyx of ten sepals, the outside four of 
which are smaller than the inner four, and are 
arranged in alternation with the latter. The 
flowers are produced on hairy stalks. Its root- 
leaves are stemmed and pinnate, and its leaflets 
are indented, the central, terminal one of each set 
being larger than the others. 
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‘It would be difficult to walk by the wayside, or 
along the sides or across the expanse of field or 
_ pasture, without encountering some species of the 
famihar Plantain. Amongst our coloured illustra- 
tions will be found one of the most common of 
these, the Ribwort or Lesser Plantain (Plantago 
lanceolata), which varies very much in size ac- 
cording to position and circumstances of growth, 
the lance-shaped, ribbed, deep green leaves being 
sometimes not much more when growing in dry, 
stony, or gravelly soil, than an inch long, whilst 
at other times, in congenial situations, they 
may be found six or seven inches in length, and 
the tall spikes of flowers nearly three times 
longer. We said flowers! and so they are; 
but how unlike flowers in general! Yet, if we 
examine the flowering spikes—so much prized by 
the small birds—at this season, we shall find that 
each set of the curious, hoary appendages, which 
stand out from their surfaces, consists of four, 
large-anthered stamens on long filaments rising 
from a corolla of four, lance-shaped segments. 

If looking for our Plantains in the meadow 
hedgebanks, we can scarcely fail to see the torn- 

Aa 2 
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looking, light-red flowers and lance-shaped leaves 
of the Ragged Robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi). It can- 
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RAGGED ROBIN. 


not fail to be recognized on account of its curious 
petals, which are five in number, each one split, 
appearing to be ragged—hence the popular com- 
mon name—into four, long and narrow segments. 
The ten-ribbed calyx, green, pinkish or purplish 
in colour, is bell-shaped, and its margin is cleft 
into five segments. | 

We may know the Burnet (Sanguisorba offici- 
nalis) by its pinnate leaves, whose leaflets, borne 
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in opposite pairs along the stem with a terminal 
leaflet, are all indented—and by its oval-shaped 
heads, or roundish spikes, as they may be called, 
of numerous purplish flowers—the upper ones of 
which open earlier than those lower down on the 
spike. The perianth of each individual flower of 
the spike is divided into four spreading segments, 
and it has, at the base of its tube, four greenish, 
calyx-like bracts or scales. 

The Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea) we have 
already fully discussed; and we may very soon 
look for its tall and singularly beautiful flowering 
stems, whose purple bells are drooping gracefully 
from all sides of the ample stalk. 

And now a very well known plant comes in for 
a little share of our attention. The Raspberry 
(Rubus ideus), like the Gooseberry, though mostly 
familiar as a garden shrub, and esteemed for its 
pleasant fruit, is also a wilding, and an inhabitant 
of some of our woods; and the white, five-cleft 
petals of its clustered blossom, contrasting with 
the yellow anthers of the stamens, and with the 
oreen, five-cleft calyces, look very pretty in the 
later Spring as they gracefully droop from their 
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prickly stalks. There is a pervading roughness 
or prickliness, over the whole shrub—on stems, 


RASPBERRY, LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


leaf-stalks, leaves, and flower-stalks; and the 
downy, whitish undersides of the bases are shown, 
as the wind from time to time moves them, against 
the bright green upper sides. 

We shall find the pretty little light-red blossoms 
of the Herb Robert (Geraniwin robertianwm) peep- 
ing out from the now tangled greenery of almost 
every wayside hedgebank. It is, perhaps, the 
commonest and most familiar of a genus of plants. 
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numbering in these islands no less than thirteen 
species, all of which are included under the general 


HERB ROBERT, 


designation of Crane’s-bills, on account of the 
likeness of the beaked seed-vessel to the head and 
bill of the crane. They all bear a considerable 
resemblance to each other. The abundance of 
the Herb Robert must cause it to be well known 
to very many persons, who do not perhaps know 
it by name. Its hairy stems are mostly red ; its 
leaves, each with three or five deeply-indented 
leaflets, grow in opposite pairs along the stems. 
Their upper surfaces are shining green, the under 
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sides are hairy, and oftentimes overspread with a 
pinkish flush. The light-red, five-cleft flowers 
spring from the axils of the leaves, and are borne 
in twos on short stems which branch from a 
longer main stem. It is the length of this flower- 
ing main stem that enables the pretty blossoms to 
rise above the clustering shrubbery of the lower 
sides of hedgebanks, and thus brighten and 
beautify their surroundings. 


Belonging to the same genus, but rarer, the 


ROUND-LEAVED CRANE’S-BILL. 


Round-leaved Crane’s-bill (Geranium  rotundi- 
foliwm) must be sought for in stony hedgebanks 
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and old walls, in the moist crevices of which it 
will be found growing. Its pretty and sym- 
metrically round and shining leaves will enable 
it to be easily recognized. Its flowers are exactly 
hike, in their character;.those of the Herb 
Robert, and are of the same colour, but are 
smaller in size. Though it is in the autumn that 
we must look for the change of colour in the 
leaves of the Crane’s-bills, from a deep green to 
a bright pink or deep red, we shall, not unfre- 
quently, find their foliage steeped in these colours 
even in the Spring; and when leaves which have 
changed from green to red are contrasted with 
the still verdant foliage, the effect is often ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

In damp and marshy places we may find, 
towards the end of May—though its range is 
not a very wide one—a tall, stout plant of from 
two to three feet high, with a thick hollow and 
somewhat angular stem, rough and hairy, with 
lance-shaped, acutely-pointed, indented leaves and 
corymbs of yellow flowers. This plant, of which 
we give an illustration, is the Marsh Fleawort 
(Cineraria palustris). Its leaves are a sort of 
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bluish or greyish green, and each blossom consists 
of a number of florets 
which, like those of 
the Dandelion and the 
Coltsfoot, give place, 
each, to a _ white, 
yp hairy pappus. 
q We have made re- 
ference, more than 
once, to the matted 
greenery of the hedge- 
banks; and now we 


must mention one 


prolific plant which, 
often seen in associa- 
tion with grass, net- 
tles and briars, con- 
tributes, sometimes, 
even more than these, 


to the clustering pro- 


fusion of growing 


Verma’ 


things which add so 
MARSH FLEAWORT, oreat a depth of colour 


to hedgebank verdancy. The plant we allude to 
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is the Goosegrass, Cleavers or Bedstraw (Galium 
aparine), and our coloured figure of it will remind 
very many of our readers of a plant they have seen 
before, making dense masses of green in the spring 
and summer hedges. The stem, though thin, 
green, and herbaceous, will sometimes grow to a 
height of as much as six or seven feet when it 
has tall shrubs upon which to climb. It is square, 
and, like the somewhat distant whorls of narrowly 
lance-shaped leaves, is extremely rough and bristly 
to the touch, owing to the presence over nearly 
all its surface of hooked and reflexed prickles, 
which cause its stems and leaves to adhere to 
every object with which it comes in contact. 
There are ordinarily six, seven, or eight leaves 
in each whorl—each leaf pointed at its apex, 
widest in the middle, and decreasing in breadth 
towards its base. ‘The flowers of the Goosegrass 
are small and white, each with a perianth of four 
parts, and they are produced on rather long 
stalks, which spring from the axils of the leaves. 
Succeeding the flowers are the curious, tiny, 
green, prickly seed-cases, which are two together 
in the form of minute double globes, and adhere, 
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equally with the leaves, to all objects which they 
touch. If one’s hand, when put through the cluster- 
ing shrubbery of the hedge to pick flower or leaf, 
should chance to touch the climbing branches of 
the Goosegrass, the seed-cases and the leaves 
themselves are sure to cling to one’s clothes; and 
to cling too, oftentimes, so tenaciously that the. 
branch will snap, and the attached portion will 
remain on the sleeve as it is withdrawn. 

Our story of Spring is almost told. The 
summer heat is advancing, and the glow of the 
midday sun is becoming greater and greater. We 
shall presently be wandering away by hedge and 
through meadow to seek for the flowers that 
dwell, so to speak, upon the borderland that lies 
between May and June, between the ripest period 
of Spring and the glorious days of the early 
summer—the flowers we mean of the Bryonies 
and of the Dog Rose, of the Creeping Cinquefoil, 
of the Dogwood, and of the Silver Weed. But 
we must wait a moment to look at one picture. 
We have now reached the season 


‘When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 
From his harem of night flowers stealing away 
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And the wind, full of wantonness, woos, like a lover, 
The young Aspen-trees, till they tremble all over.’ 


The flush of floral splendour is on the cheeks of 


May. The fields are 


‘ Full of fresh verdure and unnumber’d flowers, 
The negligence of Nature, wide and wild ; 
Where, undisguised by mimic art, she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye.’ 


A grassy meadow comes vividly within our 
mental view. Its surface is bathed in golden 
light; but around and beyond are leafy shadows, 
flung by densely clustering trees. Near us a 
placid stream, in which are wading cattle, flows 
gently under the green boughs of over-arching 
trees. The air is full of the songs of birds—lark 
notes showered from above: the full melodious- 
ness of the sonorous thrush: the blackbird’s 
whistle, far and near; and the sweet gurgling 
notes of the nightingale hymning his day song, 
which strikes the ear by its rich and startling 
beauty, and entreats not, but commands, attention. 
Who that has heard the nightingale in the day- 
time can ever forget the magic of its voice? To 
the chorus of bird music there is a soft response 
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in the dreamy hum of insects, in whose gauze-lke 
wings dance the colours of the rainbow; and 
across the daisied and golden meadow come the 
eraceful flitting forms of gaily-feathered butter- 
flies. With sylvan splendour there is sylvan 
life; yet in spite of sound and motion a spirit ot 
sweet and delicious repose seems to brood upon: 
the face of Nature. 

Few plants of the hedge or thicket flaunt their 
leaves so conspicuously and defiantly as do those 
—two in number—which, though belonging to 
different genera, are popularly known under the 
name of the Bryonies. In his ‘ Forest Scenery,’ 
Gilpin, after discoursing upon certain plants, such 
as moss, lichens, and ivy, which are ‘the sources 
of picturesqueness in trees,’ and lend to them 
beauty ‘of an adventitious kind,’ says,—‘ Besides 
this parasitical tribe the painter admires another 
class of humble plants, which live entirely on 
their own means; yet, spreading out their little 
tendrils, beg the protection of the great; whom, 
if they encumber, as they certainly do in a degree, 
they enrich with a variety of beautiful flowers and 
scarlet berries. Many of these, though classed 
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among weeds, have great beauty. Among them 
the Black and White Bryonies are distinguished. 
The berries, also, of many of these little plants 
are variously coloured, in the different stages of 
their growth—yellow, red, and orange. All these 
rich touches, however small, produce their 
effect.’ 

Though thus referred to by Gilpin, and though 
popularly known as ‘the Bryonies, the two 
plants are, as we have said, very distinct, belong- 
ing not only to different botanical genera, but to 
different orders; and the appearance of the leaf 
of each is, as our illustration will show, widely 
different from the other. 

The most familar and the most conspicuous, 
whether in the May, summer, or autumnal hedges, 
is the Black Bryony (Tamus communis) ; and its 
especial prominence is due to its twisting, climb- 
ing stems, which, though devoid of tendrils, twine 
round the stouter and more rigid stems of the 
coppice or hedgerow, rising thus to the hedgetop, 
or to the summit of thicket and underwood, and 
entwining even young trees in their embrace. 


The vividly-green, glossy, roundly heart-shaped 
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leaves of the Black Bryony, gracefully drawn out 
to an acute point at their apices, must be very 
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familiar to wanderers into the country. The 
flowers are small and green, each having a 
perianth of six segments, and they are produced 
in the form of rather sparse racemes, the stems 
of which, as our illustration will show, proceed 
from the axils of the leaves. 

By its vine-like, five-lobed leaves, which are 
rough to the touch, and by its twisting spiral 
tendrils, the White Bryony (Bryonia dioica) may 
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be at once distinguished from Tamus communis. 
Its leafy lobes are indented, and the points of 


WHITE BRYONY, LEAF AND FLOWERS. 


the indentations are hard and somewhat rigid to 
the touch. Its little clusters of flowers are pale 
ereen or ereenish-white in colour, and are borne 
on short stems, which proceed from the end of a 
longer axillary stem. The petals, five in number 
on each blossom, are very beautifully veined. 
Both this species and the Black Bryony are 
poisonous; but they add great beauty to many 
a wayside, hedgebank, and woodland thicket. 
Bb 
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Less conspicuous in leaf, though much more 
so in flower, than the Bryonies, the Privet 
(Ligustrum vulgare), so well known as a garden 
border plant, now shows in the hedges its dense 
panicles of sweet-smelling white flowers, each 
corolla of which is divided into four segments. 
The white blossom of this familiar shrub strongly 
contrasts with the dark green mass of its cluster- 
ing oval leaves. 


In the same hedge in which we find the Privet 
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we may, perchance, light upon the Dogwood 
(Cornus sanguinea), which oftentimes covers the 
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whole hedge with its clustering stems and leaves, 
and its dense cymes of whitish flowers. The 
corollas of these contain each four petals, the 
form of which will be seen by the enlarged figure 
of an individual blossom which accompanies our 
illustration. By the side of this figure is also 
shown one, enlarged, of an incipient ovary, sur- 
mounted by the central style. Though often- 
times a small shrub in the hedgebank, the Dog- 
wood grows sometimes to a height of as much as 
fifteen feet. Its twigs are red in colour, and 
perhaps its leaves are most familiar when they 
dye the autumnal hedges with their blood-red 
or purplish hue; but in the Spring we must 
look, not for redness of foliage, or for darkly 
empurpled fruit, but for greenness of leaf and 
contrasting whiteness of blossom. 

How much greensward everywhere owes, oa 
its floral beauty, to the plants of creeping habit ! 
Buttercups do not alone produce all the golden 
splendour which is now deepening on meadow, 
erassy bank, and roadside turf. The Common 
Creeping Cinquefoil (Potentilla veptans) con- 
tributes its share to the wealth of colour. Its 

Bb 2 
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round stems are procumbent and-czeeping, as its 
common name indicates; and each joint where~ 


COMMON CREEPING CINQUEFOIL. 


it touches the ground, takes root beneath, and 
throws up leaves and flowers from the midst of 
a little tuft of lance-shaped stipules or leafy 
appendages. The leaves grow on long stalks, 
and each consists of five oblong and somewhat 
hairy leaflets. These are wedge-shaped at their 
bases, three-cleft at their apices, and indented 
along their margins. The yellow blossoms grow 
singly on long axillary stems, and each consists 
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of a green calyx of five hairy sepals, and of a 
yellow corolla of five heart-shaped petals. 


From gold to gold and silver, or silver and 
gold, for we have both in the Silver Weed 
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SILVER WEED. 


(Potentilla anserina), which is a creeping relative 
of Potentilla rveptans, as the generic botanical 
appellation will prove. It is the dense clothing 
over all its surface, of silky, silvery down, which 
gives-to this plant the beautiful appearance which 
has suggested its common name. The form of 
the leaf is what is called primate, and the prettily 
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fringed or indented, and opposite—or nearly 
opposite—leaflets, though increasing in size from 
the base of the stem upwards in one series, are, 
nevertheless, alternated by a series of smaller 
leaflets. The normal length of each leaf is about 
six inches, but this length is varied by more or 
less favourable conditions of growth, for some- 
times it is never reached, and sometimes it is 
exceeded.. The conspicuous, bright-yellow flowers 
of the Silver Weed grow, in general, singly, on 
axillary stalks, although sometimes it will be 
found that one stalk bears two blossoms. From 
few damp waysides is this beautiful plant absent, 
often growing by the borders of dry and dusty 
roads ; butin such cases, though characteristically 
silvered, ordinarily stunted in form. It is on the 
moist margins of roadside streams, and by damp 
field hollows, and in low-lying pastures, that it is 
found in greatest abundance. 

Last in our descriptive enumeration of the wild 
flowers of Spring we place the Dog Rose (Rosa 
canina), Which ig at once the best known and 
the most ‘abundant of our Wild Roses; and we 
give this beautiful shrub the last place, because 
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its flowers are perhaps the most typical of those 
which may be said to link together the later 
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Spring and the early summer; for though they 
open on the eve of June, they flower on through 
the succeeding season, decking the summer hedges 
with their purely white or blushing corollas. The 
leaves of the Dog Rose are things of beauty, with 
their oval-shaped, prettily indented, and glossy 
leaflets, and their hooked, protecting thorns; and 
the plant as a whole is an object of singular 
loveliness in its early flowering days, by the con- 
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trast afforded by the delicate flush of its opened 
petals, and the glow of yellow from the stamen 
anthers, and the peeping tips of pink from its 
unfolding buds, when these, one and all, are seen 
against the light green of expanding calyx, and 
smooth, thorny stem, and against the deeper 
glossy green of the clustering foliage. 


We have not given, for we could not give, 
within the compass of this volume, descriptive 
notes of ali the flowers and ferns of Spring. 
But we have given notes of the most prominent, 
conspicuous, and typical: though not less lovely 
are those we have left unmentioned ; for, 


‘Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The spirit of beauty is everywhere.’ 
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(col. fig.) 115 J 
flowers 363 } 
leaves. . o63 | January, Part IT. . 153-205 
Horse-Chestnut 15, 73-9, January ferns 198-204 
239, 378 flowers . 167-93 


INDEX. 
K. PAGE 
page | Lily of the ata leaves. 385-6 
KEEL 095 | Lime . 88-93 
Knee Holly 216-19 bud bales . 89-93 
‘Knowledge,’ A little. 14 buds in Winter . 89-90 
leaves . 91-93 
Limestone Polypeds (I1- 
its... : . ddl 
L. Little Colianine : 06 
Lonicera periclymenum . 368-70 
LABURNUM, THE . : 15 | Lords and Ladies . 364-6 
Lady Fern . 9348 | Lungwort : . 245-7 
‘Lady of the Woods,’ The 127 (Illus.) . 246° 
Lady’s smock Us flowers 246-7 
Lamium album . 185-6 leaves. . 245 
purpureum - 170-2 | Lychnis flos-cuculi . . 407-8 
Lane and hedgebank . 27-43 
Larch 309 
Larix ewropea 309 M. 
Lark eal ¢ 
Lathroea Paria . 367-8 | Marpennatr, TRUE . 348 
Leaves, Foretelling . 237-41 | Male fern 147 
of Spring . . 7,8 | Male flowers a Boas 
Leontodon tarawacum  .187-91 Maple, Common weoebeo 
Lesser Celandine: . . 223-5 (Zllus.) a Lode 
(Idlus.) Al flowers . 372-3 
Plaintain (col. fig.) 285 leaves . 371-2 
flowers. 407 | Marcu, Part IV. 237-71 
leaves . 407 | March Bowen . 243-70 
Lichen, Colour of - 197 | § Marsh cups’ : 64, 
on Apple trees . 140 | Marsh Fleawort (I tities ) as 
on. Hawthorn marigold 63-6, 260 
twigs . 197-8 (col. fig.) 95 
on hedge shrub flowers . 63-6 
stems ee lay. leaves . 64 
Tngustrum vulgare . 205,424 | May, Part VI. 325-430 
Lily of the valley . 384-6 | May flowers 353-430 
(Illus.) 385 landscape, A. (Illus. 
flowers 386 by B. Foster) . oo 
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4.40 INDEX, 
PAGE N. 

May landscape (Illus. by PAGE 
B. Foster) . : . 401 | Narcissus psevpo-narcissus 225-6 
Meadow Crowfoot (col. fig.) 238 
Orchis (Illus.) . 376 
Medlar . 382-4 
(Illus.) 080 
flowers . 382-4 
Mercurialis perennis 306 
Mespilus germanica . 382-4 
Mezereon : . 174-6 
(Illus.) 175 
flowers . 174-6 
leaves . 175-6 
root and bark 176 
Milkwort, Common - 393-4 

‘ Minstrelsy of the woods’ 
278, 281 
Mistletoe . 315-16 
flowers 315-16 
(Illus.) 316 
Moneecious plants . ; 32 


Montgomery on the Daisy 169 
Moonlight (Illus. by E. M. 


Wimperis) . 279 
Moonwort 4 239 
Morning walk, A. Pees 
Moschatell, Tuberous . 255-8 

(Iilus.) . 256 

flowers . . 207-8 

leaves , 256-7 
Moth and butterfly in 

February : ees 

Mountain Ash . 124-7, 392 
(Ll/us.) 124 
flowers . 124-7 
leaves 125 


Mountain Polypody (Zdlus.) 345 
Mysotis palustris 147 


‘Natural History of Sel- 
borne’ : . 99, 155-6 
Natural History of Spring 17 
Naturalists’ Calendar . 155-6 
Nightingale 277-8,281-3, 312, 417 
and Cuckoo 277-87 


0. 
Oak : x : : 15 
(col. fig.) . é ° 21 
Oak Fern ‘ . 343-6 
flowers 15, 16, 122-4 
foliage : . 122-4 
Ramification of the . 54 
Evergreen F . 80-1 
One-sided Filmy Fern (Z/lus.) 
309 
Opportunities for the study 
of Nature . : ‘ 13 
Orange-tip Butterfly (col. 
jig) 165 
Orchis . : : ae eee 
Orchis, Early purple 312, 315 
Orchis mascula 312, 315 
Orchis, Meadow . 376-7 
Orchis moreo . . 376-7 
Osier, Common : . 845 
(Lilus.) .. o+ 
Oxalis acetosella 56-9 
Oxlip. 299-300 
(Lllus.) 299 
Fi 
PANsY . 172-3 


INDEX. 4.4] 

fi PAGE PAGE 
Pansy (Zllus.) 173 | Polypodium vulgare . 200-4 
Papilionaceous flowers 395 | Polypody, Common 200-4, 340 
Paris quadrifolia . 374-6 Limestone . 340-3 
Parsley Fern, Mountain 347-8 Mountain 346 


(Illus.) 34:7 

Pastoral occupation . 403-4 
Peacock Butterfly . . 250-1 
(col. fig.) 61 

Pear, Wild . 305-6 
(Iilus.) . 305 

* flowers .. 306 
leaves . : 306 
Pedicels . : F : 83 
Pedicularis sylvatica 309-10 
Perennial roots 24.0 


Perfume of Apple blossoms 141 
of the Mezereon 174,176 
of the Mountain 


Ash . 124-7 

of the Violet . 226-7 
Perianth . : ; ; 65 
Periwinkle, Greater 377-8 
Lesser . ES. 

Persistent Greenery 197-205 
Petasites vulgaris . 373-4 
Petiole 108 
Pine foliage 119 
Pinnee . ddd 
Pinus sylvestris . 390-7 
Plantago lanceolata 407 
Plantain, Lesser 407 
Plant Sleep 239 
Plants within plants . 239 
Polygala vulgaris . . 393-4 


Polygamo-dicecious plants 107-8 
Polypodium calcareum . 340-3 
dryopteris . 343-6 
phegopteris . 346 


Three-branched 343-6 


Polystichum angulare 110-13 
Poplar, Black . : : 70 
down . : F 72 
flowers 67-70 


, Lombardy . : 70 


seeds, Incipient . 70-3 

, White. 68-70 
Poplars 66-73 
Populus alba . 68-70 
fastigiata . ; 70 

nigra ° 70 

tremula . 2 OG au 
Potentilla anserina - 427-8 


fragariastrum 215-16 


reptans . ., 425-7 
tormentilla 384 

verna . 862-3 
Preparation for Spring . 16 
Season of 163 

Primrose 38-40, 180 
(col fig ome ; 61 

flowers 38-40 

leaves : 39, 180 

Early 164 

and Cowslip . 297-9 
Primroses ; . 147-9 
Primula elatior 299-300 
veris . . 297-9 
vulgaris . 58-40 

Privet . ‘ 4.2.4 
(col. fig.) 275 
flowers . 4.2.4 

in January . 205 


cece 2 


442 INDEX. 
PAGE PAGE 
Progressive character of Ranunculus ficaria 40-1, 223-5 
Spring ; ; 4 15 repens 186, 358 
Prospective 159-64 | Raspberry, Wild . . 409-10 
Prunus spinosa 97-101 (Iilus.) 410 
Pteris aquilina 120-1 | Red Admiral Butterfly 
Pulmonaria officinalis . 245-7 (col. fig.) . ; 325 
Pupa in February, Egg Red glow of dead leaves. 122 
and 4 . 211-12 | Red Rattle . 309-10 
Purple Clover (Zdlus.) 405 | Repose, Spirit of 418 
Dead Nettle (ilws.) 170 | Rhamnus catharticus  . 106-8 
mist in trees, A . 50 | Ribes grossularia . 308-5 
Purplish hue of Ash Ribwort Plantain . 407 
anthers 295 | Robin and wren in Feb- 
Pyrus aria . 392-3 ruary . ; : 212 
aucuparia . 124-7 | Rooks, Stir amongst the 225 
communis . 305-6 | Rosa canina - 428-30 
malus . . 138-41 | Rose, Dog : : . 428-30 
torminalis 388, 391 | Round-leaved Crane’s bill 
(Lllus.) 412 
Q. Royal Fern ; 348 
Rubus ideus. . . 409-10 
Q\UERCUS ILEX . : . 80-1 | Rural quarters 25-6 
robur 15, 16, 122-4 | Ruscus aculeatus . 216-19 
R. S. 
SALIX ALBA 226 
RACEME .':. : : 86 lanata . 37-8 
Rachis ; . 333 pentandra . 61 
Ragged Robin . 407-8 viminalis 34-5 
(Lilus.) 408 | Sambucus nigra . 397-8 
Rainbow colours 418 | Sanguisorba officinalis . 408-9 
Rambles, Sylvan . 23-150 | Sanicula europea . . 398-9 
Ranunculacee . 254 | Sap, Uprising of . ‘ 16 
Ranunculus acris . 358 | Scolopendrium vulgare . 198-9 
aquatilus .359-60 | Scorpoid inflorescence . 86-7 
bulbosus . 357-8 | Scotch Fir. : . 395-7 
Derivation (Illus.) . ., a6 
Ole . 308-9 flowers . . 396-7 


INDEX. 4.43 
PAGE PAGE 
Scott on the Nightingale 278 | Spleenwort, Alternate 337 
Search for spring flowers, Black Mai- 
First. ; : é if denhair 304 
‘Seed leaves’ . 241 Common Mai- 
Seed wings of Poplar 72-3 denhair . 333-4 
Senecio vulgaris ks 7-5 Forked . 335-7 
Sessile Sty 213 Green . 334: 
Shepherd’s Purse . 243-5 Lanceolate . 335 
(col. fig.) 148 Sea . 3834 
flowers 244 | Spray of the Ash . 294-5 
: leaves 244-5 of Oak and Beech . 54 
seed cases 224 | Spring Cinquefoil (Illus.) 362 
Silver Weed . 416, 427-8 | Spring in great cities . 6 
(Illus.). 427 | in London . : 6 
Silvery music of the struggling for as- 
Lark ‘ ; Gepals cendancy with 
Skylark (Illus. by H. winter . ot peed 
Weir) . 218 | Spurge Laurel 260-2 
in February’. 212-18 (Illus.) 261 
Small Tortoiseshell But- flowers . 260-2 
terfly (col. fig.) 143 leaves 260-1 
Snowdrop. ‘ . 183-4 | Stella 253 
(col. fig.) . .Front. | Stellaria media 178-80 
blossom . . 183-4 holostea 252-4 
Soft Prickly Shield Fernl10-13 | ‘Stinging’ nettles . ; Te 
Song of the Skylark .212-13 | Stipes 333 
Spadix 365 | Stitchwort, ehaende 252-4 
Spatha . 183, 365 | Strawberry, Barren 215-16 
Speedwell : ; . 146-7 Wild 317 
(col. fig.) . 275 | Structure of the Sweet 
Field 193 Violet . : ‘ . 228-32 
Ivy-leaved 245 | Study of Naturein Spring 12 
Spinde Tree : . 101-3 | Sudden Ae eathe A pro- 
(Illus.) 102 spect of : ean eealsai 
branches 101 | Sunday morning ram- 
flowers. . 101-2 ble : : . 387-8 
leaves . . 102-3 | Sunday (Zllus. by E. M. 
Spirit of repose 418 Wimperis) . 4389 


44-4 INDEX. 
PAGE PAGE 
Swallow . , - . 262-3 | Tree flowers . . 15, 16 
Swallow (Illus. by H. Tree Ivy. 204 
Weir) . 262 | Trifolium pratense . . 404-5 
Sweet Briar and Eglan- True Maidenhair (J7/us.) 351 
tine (lilus. by J. C. Tunbridge Filmy Fern 
Horsley) . 326 (Lilus.) 308 
Sweet Violet . : . 247-50 | Turdus merula . 268-9 
(Zilus.) 227 MUSICUS . 269-70 
Beautiful Turtle Doves . + Lie 
structure (Illus. by H. | 
of . 228-32 Weir) 315 
flowers 228-32 | Tussilago farfara - 2eLl-0 
leaves 228 | Typical songster of Barly 
Sycamore : .318-19 Spring, The 213 
Sylvan dwelling, A. . 20, 26 
rambles . 23-150 U. 
2B ne ULex EVROP£US 55-6 
SU he Ulmus campestris . 258-60 
cottage (Illus. Umbel 84 
by E. M. Wim- 
peris) . : 9 Vv. 
Symphytum officinale 84-8 
VACCINUM MYRTILLUS 566 
T. OXY COCCOS . 367. 
| Vanessa atalanta 370 
TAmMvs COMMUNIS . 421-2 10 ae 250-1 
Taxus baccata . 220-1 urtice 143 
Thirst for knowledge, A. 14 | Vernal Grass . é . 382 
‘hree-branched Polypody (col. fig.) .+° 295 
(Lllus.) . od44 | Veronica agrestis 193 
Thrush . . 269-70 buxbaumiu 193 
in February 212 hederifolia 245 
and nest (Zd/us. Vexillum , 395 
by H. Weir) 271 | Viburnum lantana . 81-4 
Tilia europea . 88-93 opulus 108-9 
Titmouse in February 212 | Village houses 24 
Toothwort . 367-8 | Vinca major 377-8 
Tormentil 149, 384 minor . 377 


INDEX. 4A 
PAGE PAGE 
Viola odorata . . 226-32 | White, Gilbert siooed 
cantina . . 247-8 | Whitlow Grass . 307-9 
hirta . 248-50 (Illus.) 308 
tricolor . . 172-3 flowers 308 
Violet, Dog’s . . 247-8 leaves 307 
Hairy . 248-50 seed . 308 
Sweet . . 226-32 | Whortleberry . ; 306 
Visewm album . 315-16 (Illus.) 366 
Wild Hyacinth (col. fig.) 165 
leaves 311 
: W. rambles, Charm of . 51, 53 
Service Tree. 388, 391 
Wanpine Cattie 417 (Lilus.) 391 
Wagtail in February 212 flowers 391 
Wake Robin . 364-6 leaves 
Walk into woods and lanes, 388, 391 
Spring . 138, 14 Strawberry (Jdlus.) 317 
Wallflower . 181-3 | Willow catkins (col. Fg) 61 
(Iilus.) 181 flowers 34-8 
blossoms . . 182-3 leaf, Incipient 36-7 
Wall Rue . 334-5 ,» Woolly Broad- 
Water Crowfoot . : 56 leaved 37-8 
(L2lus.) 309 | Willows . 30-8 
Wayfaring Tree 81-4, 368 | Wind flower 254-5 
(LIllus.) . 81 | Wing motion of Peacock 
flowers 82-4: Butterfly 201 
leaves 81-2 | Winter Aconite . Rape W,. 
White Beam . : . 392-3 (col. fig.). 148 
(Zllus.) 392 | Winter, Advance of : 5 
flowers . 9392 | Woodbine ... 193 
leaves . 392-3 | Woodland Village, mi . 23-26 
Bryony . 422-3 | Woodruff : 388 
(Idlus.) 423 | Wood Sanicle . . 398-9 
flowers 423 (Lllus.) 399 
leaves . 422-3 flowers 399 
Dead Nettle (Zdlus.) 185 leaves 398 
Poplar (Zdlus.) . 69 | Woods in Early Spring . 45-59 
Willow. 226 | Woodsorrel 56-9, 268 


44.6 INDEX. 
PAGE | PAGER 
Woodsorrel (col. fig.) : 21 | Wordsworth on the Little 
flowers . : 08 Celandine 40), 224-5 
leaves . : 57 | Wren in February, Robin 
in the day- and tae : : «| aa 
time . 59 
in the even- X. 
Ing ae 59 
Wood Spurge . . 309-10 | Xyzarra uypoxyton (col. 
(Zllus.) 310 Figs )) ss F E : 95 
Violet . . 228, 247-8 
(Illus.) 248 Y. 
flowers 248 
Violets . 147 | Yettow HamMMER 225 
Woolly Broad-leaved Wil- Yew 220-1 
low. aoe 37-8 berries 221 
(Iilus.) 37 | flowers 220-1 
THE. END. 
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Mune VW OODLAND TREES: 


THIRD EDITION. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE FERN Wor tp,” ‘‘THE FERN PARADISE,” &c. 


“OUR WOODLAND TREES” is (illustrated by Eight Plates, giving Leaves—Photo- 
graphed and Coloured from Nature—of all the Trees (61 in number) described in the 
Lext; by Four full-page Wood Engravings (from Photographs) of the most beautiful 
scenery of the New Forest ; by Fifteen Landscape Engravings; and by Woodcuts. It 
ts sumptuously bound in large post 8vo, with gilt edges, and nearly 600 pages, 
price 12s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
PART I. 


The Life of a Tree.—Introductory—The Tree Germ—Early Growth—Structure— 
Development—Perfection—Beauty. 


PART II. 


Some Woodland Rambles.—In the New Forest—At Lyndhurst—Through Glade. 
and Covert—Where a Norman Fell—By Twilight—On the Uplands—Into the Green- 
wood Shade—Along the Streamside—From Brockenhurst to Lyndhurst—Where the 
Green Leaves quiver— Through a Green Ride—At Midnight. j 


PART III. 


Trees at Home.—A Study of Young Limes—A Plea for Trees in Towns—Sylvan 
Streets—London Trees—More Trees in our Gardens. 


RAR DIL: 


British Woodland Trees.—The Wavy-leaved Oak—The Flat-leaved Oak—The 
Ilex—The Ash—The Small-leaved Elm—Vhe Wych Elm—The Beech—The Lime— 
The Ivy—The Chestnut—The Horse-Chestnut—The Walnut—The Sycamore—The 
Western Plane— The Oriental Plane—The Maple— The Arbutus~ The Privet—The 
Mountain Ash—The Spindle Tree—The Guelder Rose—The Wayfaring Tree—The 
Black-fruited Cherry—The Red-fruited Cherry—The Pear—The Bird Cherry—The 
Wild Service Tree—The Apple—The White Beam—The Honeysuckle—The Hazel— 
The Barberry—The Hornbeam—The Acacia—The Black Poplar—The Grey Poplar 
—The White Poplar—Vhe Aspen—The White Willow—The Weeping Willow— ‘The 
Birch—The Alder The Hawthorn—The Blackthorn—The Buckthorn—The Alder 
Buckthorn—The Dogwood—The Elder—The Box—The Cedar of Lebanon—The 
Pinaster—The Juniper—The Medlar—The Silver Fir—The Yew—The Tamarisk— 
The Stone Pine—The Lareh—The Holly—The Scotch Fir—The Spruce Fir. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF ‘*OUR WOODLAND TREES,” 


Times. 


*€¢ Our Woodland Trees’ is a work inspired by a genuine and wholesome love of Nature. 
There is some pleasant reading in Mr. Heath’s pages amid a vast quantity of botanical lore, 
some picturesque descriptions of rural and woodland scenery, and an entertaining smattering 
of historical and traditional gossip.” 


(aa) 
SOME PRESS OP{NIONS OF “OUR WOODLAND TREES” (continued). 


Saturday Review. 


*«. . » No writer has done more towards stimulating that passion for sylvan holidays and 


recreation in the ferny combe, or under the greenwood tree, which an American essayist has 
pronounced to be inherent in English folk. That Mr. Heath has earned for himself a place 
amongst philanthropists without boring his readers, and has won favour by one pleasant book 
after another upon his pleasant hobbies, we take to be due to the common sense which leads 
him to avoid the parade of overmuch science. ... Of his visit to the New Forest by way of 
Lyndhurst, Mr. Heath gives a charming picture. . . . In the study of such books as Mr. 
Heath’s ‘ Woodland Trees,’ local Boards of Works and other modern ediles will find much 
to help them in their task. . . . The book, as a whole, meets a distinct need ; its engravings 
are excellent, its coloured leaves and leaflets singularly accurate; and both author and 
engravers appear to have been animated by a kindred love of their subject.” 


Spectator. 


‘*We are glad to welcome writers like Mr. Heath, and books like his ‘ Woodland Trees.’ 
It is well that there should be men who, like Mr. Heath, have a real devotion to Nature, an 
eye for peering into her secrets, and a faculty for opening the eyes of others; who will help 
people to raise their minds from grovelling things to the contemplation of something better ; 
and we are glad that he has taken up this time the subject of trees, since it is one upon which 
much ignorance prevails. . . . His coloured plates of leaves, very beautifully and accurately 
represented, are a material assistance in identifying the various species. . . . The sketches 
of different scenes in the New Forest, and at Epping, given by the author in the earlier part 
of his book, are very suggestive of enjoyable summer days’ rambles, and the engravings that 
accompany them are very pretty... .. Mr. Heath gives us, too, a curious account of some 
old forest customs.” 


Standard. 


“The genial author of ‘Our Woodland Trees’ not only claims for himself the possession of 
a passionate love for sylvan scenery and all its varied charms, but asserts that this feeling of 
love for Nature and its simple beauty is shared by a vast majority of English people. .. . 
After a few short introductory chapters on the growth, structure, development, and per- 
fection of a tree, in which he writes with the enthusiasm of a true artist and scholar, he 
takes his readers pleasantly by the hand and carries them away down into the picturesque 
glades of the New Forest—through leafy grass roads and by the side of green coverts— 
talking happily and brightly by the way of all the fair sights and sounds ever open to the 
loving disciple of Nature. He has made trees his study, and his heart is clearly in every 
page of the book, which, adorned with many charming woodcuts, is altogether as pleasant 
a companion for a summer ramble as can be wished for. . . . Planes, birches, oaks, elms, 
and limes spring up at the magician’s command, and fill the volume with cool shade and 
gleams of dancing sunlight that all may enjoy who will but take the trouble to listen to their 
enthusiastic guide.” 


Morning Post. 


“Quitting his ferny glades, Mr. Heath now directs our attention to the beautiful forms of 
trees. . . . In the charming volume before us, we find not only a detailed description of every 
one of our indigenous and some of our imported trees, but also beautiful and accurate 
drawings of their leaves, the venation being given with singular perfection. The first chapters 
describe the life of a tree... and then we come to some of those graceful sketches in 
which Mr. Heath excels. .. . All this is very pleasant reading, and conveys at the same 
time a good dea! of information. . . . The charming engravings dispersed throughout the 
work add very much to the pleasure of reading it.” 


World. 


“‘The good work which Mr, Heath has done for ferns he now does for English forests 
great and small. ‘Our Woodland Trees’ is one of the most welcome books that a Christmas- 
tide, not as yet very prolific in literature for those who have outgrown the nursery or the 
schoolroom, has produced. It is beautifully printed, and the illustrations are charmingly clear 
and picturesque. To dip into its pages 1s like taking a trip from London in midwinter, 
to Arcadia in the full blossom of its leafy summer.” 


(isin) 
SIXTH EDITION. 


InLarge Post 8vo, bound in cloth (gold lettered, with ferns on bluish-grey ground), 
gilt edges, 470 pages, price 12s. 6d. 
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By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


AUTHOR OF “‘OuR WooDLAND Tress,” ‘‘THE FERN Parapise,” “THE ENGLISH 
PgasanTry,” “ THE ‘ROMANCE’ oF PEASANT Lire,” &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“THE FERN WORLD” is Illustrated by Twelve Coloured Plates—giving complete 
Jigures (sixty-four in all) of every species of British Fern, specially priuted from 
Nature, and executed in the best style of Chromo-Lithography ; by several Full-page 
Engravings of some of the choicest of Devonshire Scenery; by a Permanent Photo- 
graphic Frontispiece; and by Woodcuts. 


CONTENTS. 


PART I. 
The Fern World.—Introduction—The Germs of Fern Life—Conditions of Growth— 
Structure—Classification—Distribution— Uses— The Folk-lore of Ferns. 


PART II. 
Fern Culture.—Introduction—Soil and Aspect—General Treatment—Propagation—A 
Fern Valley—Subterranean Fern Culture—A Fern Garden—Fern Rockery—A Fern 
House—Pot Culture of Ferns—Ferns at Home. 


PART III. 
Fern Hunting.—Introduction—Fern Holidays—Fern Collecting—Frond Gathering. 


PARTLY: 
Some Rambles through Fernland.—Introduction—Down a Combe to the Sea— 
The Valleys of the Lyn—The Valley of the Rocks—Clevelly—Sea and Sky, and Waving 
green—Torbay—The South-east Coast of Devon—The Home of the Sea Fern. 


PART V. 

British Ferns: their Description, Distribution, and Culture.— Introduction 
—The Bracken—The Hartstongue—The Lady Fern—The Hard Fern—The Royal Fern 
—The True Maidenhair—The Annual Maidenhair—The Mountain Parsley Fern—The 
Bristle Fern—The Moonwort—The Adders-tongue—The Little Adders-tongue—The 
Common Polypody—The Mountain Polypody—The Three-branched Polypody—The 
Limestone Polypody—The Alpine Polypody—The Hard Prickly Shield Fern—The Soft 
Prickly Shield Fern—The Holly Fern—The Brittle Bladder Fern—The Alpine Bladder 
Fern—The Mountain Bladder Fern—The Oblong Woodsia—The Alpine Woodsia— The 
Male Fern—The Broad Buckler Fern—The Hay-scented Buckler Fern—The Rigid 
Buckler Fern—The Crested Buckler Fern—The Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern—The 
Mountain Buckler Fern—The Marsh Buckler Fern—The Forked Spleenwort—The 
Alternate Spleenwort—The Rue-leaved Spleenwort—The Black Maidenhair Spleenwort 
—The Lanceolate Spleenwort—The Rock Spleenwort—The Green Spleenwort—The 
Common Maidenhair Spleenwort—The Sea Spleenwort—The Scaly Spleenwort—The 
Tunbridge Filmy Fern—The One-sided Filmy Fern. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF ‘*THE FERN WORLD.” 


Atheneum. 

“Mr. Heath has really given us good, well-written descriptions of our native ferns, with 
indications of their habitats, the conditions under which they grow naturally, and under which 
they may be cultivated.” 


(have 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF “THE FERN WORLD” (continued), 


Saturday Review. 


. - The book may be said to comprise, in a compact, and at any rate ‘ knapsack-fitting’ 
form, the whole grammar and dictionary of the fern world. .. . In page 39 an insight may 
be gained into the gradual formation of a ‘fern-islet’ by a process of Nature which is charmingly 
described. , . . A delightful addition to the naturalist’s library.” 


British Quarterly Review. 


“The book is beautifully illustrated. The ferns are Phot ap oee and coloured with an 
excellency that we have never seen surpassed. The volume is a very charming one, and 
is as fascinating for the general reader as it is useful for the amateur cultivator. Vivid and 
felicitous descriptions of natural scenery, touches of poetry, accounts of rambles, a pervading 
glow of enthusiasm, and an easy, sparkling style, combine with the useful information to make 
the volume one that even those most insensible to the charms of Nature will be glad to possess. 


ce 
. 


World. 

“It is equally charming and useful. No work of the kind could advance a more substantial 
claim to popularity of the best kind. It is agreeably free from technical terminology, yet its 
descriptions of various growths are accurate enough to satisfy the most scientific of botanists. 
The same may be said of Mr. Heath’s account of the Sas be tis of different ferns, a subject 
which he handles as lovingly as he does skilfully. .. .” 


Ss; ees 
**The execution of this work is in every way worthy of the past fame and the present aims 
of the author.” 
Morning Post. 


«The author of ‘ The Fern World’ is already well known by former books as an enthusiastic 

lover of Nature, his special study being the beautiful form of the fern in all of its numerous 
and always attractive varieties. The illustrations in this book are simply perfection. 
Mr. Heath warms into eloquence, and groups together picturesque details, which convey quite 
a little ‘vignette’ to the mind’s eye. His language is poetic, his colouring fresh. He has 
produced a very beautiful volume, abounding in knowledge of his pleasant theme, rich in 
illustrations, and presented to the botanic student and the reading world in general in an 
elegant and attractive form. Mr. Heath leads us out into cool, shady nooks, and ‘ pleasant 
places,’ redolent of eujoyment to men of pure thought and poetic fancies.” 


Mr. GEorcE HENSLow, in Academy. 


. Lovers of ferns will hail with delight another and charming volume from the pen of 
Mr. "Heath. Whether we regard the cover stamped all over with pretty ferns, or the pictorial 
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embellishments within . . . or, on the other hand, the excellent treatment of the subj«ct, 
the volume is an attractive one. We heartily recommend it to the reader.” 
Spectator. 


‘¢ Many lovers of the quieter aspects of Nature will thank us for directing their attention to 
-Mr. Heath’s ‘ Fern World.’” 


Illustrated London News. 


““*The Fern World’ is both instructive and delightful in the highest degree, combining 
exact botanical description with the most inviting and enchanting accounts of many a ramble 
in the sweetest rural haunts. . . . But in this delightful book the study of botanical, generic, 
and specific varieties has obtained a fascinating and most helpful method of representation. 
This 1s done by means of twelve of the finest plates, printed by Messrs. Leighton Brothers 
from photographs of fronds, collected and grouped by the author, which are unquestionably 
the most beautiful, vivid, and faithful pictures of plant-life that have ever yet appeared in any 
work of this class. ‘Tney have all the freshness of the living hues of Nature.” 


Queen, 

‘*A beautiful, instructive, and bewitching book. Mr. Heath is a painter who adds colour 
to drawing, and produces a picture endued with life and grace. He gilds the pills of know- 
ledge which he administers with the most fascinating effect, and we believe the information 
given in the voiume will be highly prized by fern collectors and amateurs. ‘The author paints 
scenery with a glowing pencil; and for such as love the beauties of Nature and who have a 
special love for ferns the descriptive portions of the volume will prove a charm. We have 


gone through the book with real pleasure. . . . Of the illustrations it is not too much to say 
that they are exquisite,” 
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“*THE FERN PARADISE’ has won its way to a most deservedly high place 
in popular estimation.””—STANDARD. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


In Large Post 8vo, elegantly bound in Cloth (Ferns in gold on green ground), gilt 
cages, 490 pages, price 125. 6d. 


mee FERN PARADISE: 


Pe ewoeeOR THE CULTURE OF FERNS: 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


AuTHOoR oF ‘‘OuR WoopLanp Trees,” ‘‘THE FERN Wor-p,” ‘‘THE ENGLISH 
PEASANTRY,” “THE ‘ROMANCE’ OF PEASANT Lire,” &c., &c. 


“THE FERN PARADISE” Zs 7tllustrated throughout—the Illustrations comprising 
a Pictorial Title-Page, Hour Copyright Woodburytype Photographs of Views in one of 
the most charming ‘‘ Green Lanes” of Devon, Eight Full-page Engravings of Scenery 

Srom Drawings by Birket Foster, Eight Plates of Grouped Ferns comprising all 
the British Species, and numerous Woodcuts. 


CONTEHNTS. 


PART I. ! 
Fernland.—Introduction—A Paradise of Ferns—Ferny Rambles in South Devon—The 
Ferny Moorlands—Down a Green Lane. 


PART II. 
A Fern Paradise at Home.— Introduction—Means to the End—Ferns cn the Lawn— 
Fern Windows—Ferns and Aquaria—Miniature Fern Caverns. 


FAB LeLEL. 
The Hygienic Influence of Plants in Rooms,—Introduction—The Influence of 


Plants in Rooms. 
PART IV. 

Ferns and Fern Culture.—Introduction—What is a Fern?~—About Soil for Ferns— 
Single British Ferns—Fern Groups—The Polypodies—The Shield Ferns—The 
Bladder Ferns—The Woodsias—The Buckler Ferns—'he Spleenworts—The Filmy 
Ferns—L’ Envot. 


BO Vien LONS OF PE PRESS. 


Saturday Review. 
“* All lovers of ferns will be delighted with the Illustrated Edition of Mr. Heath’s book.” 


British Quarterly Review. 
“Mr. Heath has rewritten a great part of his popular and charming work. . . . A’book 
which has passed out of the province of the reviewer and received the z»primatur of popular 
approval. In its more sumptuous form it is a very charming drawing-room book,”’ 


Westminster Review. 

“‘ A charming book for the lover of ferns, and even for those who do not yet care for them, 

since it may help to kindle in others the author’s delight in green lanes and ferny woodlands,” 
: Morning Post. 

“The work is already so well known to the fern lover that it is unnecessary to say much 
about it, except to hope that the sphere of its influence may be continually enlarging. . . . 
The Illustrated, Edition of ‘The Fern Paradise’ deserves to have a prominent place in ever y 
collection of fern literature.” 
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‘SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF “THE FERN PARADISE” (continued), 


Whitehac Review. 
“* Characterized by a delicately subtle sense of beauty, and animated by a true love of 


Nature, Mr. Heath’s volume cannot but confer pleasure upon all into whose hands it may 
chauce to find its way.” , 


Globe. 
‘‘The work is one which ought to be in the hands of every fern fancier who can afford its 
cost.” 
Mayfair. 


“The ferns are exquisitely and faithfully done by a new and laborious process. The work 
itself has long made its reputation, and in its new form deserves to meet with a large accession 
of readers.” 

Graphic. 

“In its New Edition—the fourth—Mr. F. G. Heath’s ‘ Fern Paradise,’ enriched with two 
new sections on ‘a fern paradise at home,’ and on ‘the hygienic influence of plants in rooms,’ 
and splendid with an array of photographs, claims notice now as a volume for the drawing- 
room.” 

Datly Chronicle. 

“¢ Although three editions of Mr. Heath’s ‘Fern Paradise’ have been exhausted, the fourth 
finds the public as appreciative as ever. But this edition has been so amplified ‘that it may be 
described as almost a new work ; while the beautiful illustrations with which the pages are 
interspersed give it a character and a charm which help to constitute it one of the most 
delightful books of the season. Mr. Heath’s passionate love of Nature, his admiration of her 
works, and his worship of the beautiful find vigorous expression in this volume. It is full of 
interest, and is written with power and grace.” 


Shipping Gazette. 

“Few books of late years have awakened so much pleasant attention as this charming 
work by Mr. F. G. Heath. ‘The Fern Paradise’ is now enriched with pictures of unsur- 
passed grace and beauty. Asa ‘plea for the culture of ferns,’ the appeal comes with singular 
force and allurement. Who can resist the glowing apostrophes in which Mr. Heath indulges 
when discoursing upon his favourite theme ?—who fail to participate in his warm and genial 
earnestness when pleading for a plant, in the cultivation of which there is so much real and 
ever-present pleasure? . . « The culture of ferns must have received an enormous impulse 
under such enrapt and tender guidance, for not only is Mr. Heath’s book one unbroken chain 
of picturesque descriptions, but it contains also a vast amount of instruction as to the nurture 
and management of these beautiful plants, and how they may be best utilized for garden and 
domestic ornamentation. Mr. Heath is so visibly an authority upon the subject, and has 
studied it so comprehensively and lovingly as to invest him with indisputable qualifications as 
a guide anda teacher. Besides which he has brought in the best aids of the illustrator. To 
photography the reader is indebted for a series of superb transcripts of the principal varieties 
of ferns, and to the artist and wood engraver for numerous vignettes of sylvan and country 
scenery, the brilliant and spirited effect of which lift them into the highest eminence as 
specimens of illustrative art, and afford further manifestation of the zealous desire of the 
author to clothe his graceful volume with all the refinements of aspect calculated to tempt the 
eye, and propitiate the reader’s susceptibilities on behalf of one of the most attractive wood- 
land gifts which Nature has bestowed upon us for our delight and recreation.” 

Land and Water. 

** We have previously expressed our opinion of Mr. Heath’s aJmirable work on ferns, ‘The 
Fern Paradise,’ in its enlarged form, is more interesting and more serviceable than ever, and 
we trust it will find that additional measure of appreciation from the public which it deserves. 
Mr. Heath in his earnest advocacy of the claims of the fern to greater attention, deserves to 
be supported by all classes, that being the least part of the reward he has a right to expect 
for his endeavours to raise the standard of public taste to a higher level.” 

Spectator. 
** A book which has already interested many readers, and is sure to interest many more.” 


THE FERN PARADISE 


IS NOW BEING PUBLISHED IN SHILLING MONIHLY PARTS. 


Vite) 
Ln Large Post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 125. 6d. 


SiermiNes FOREST SCENERY. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES AND AN INTRODUCTION, BY 


FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


Tue New Epition of ‘‘GILPIN’S FOREST SCENERY ” is tllustrated by 18 Landscape 
and other Wood Engravings, all re-drawn from the Illustrations in the original 
Edition; and by a Frontispiece Engraving (from a Drawing by Mrs, ListER Kay) of 
Gilpin’s Church at Boldre. 


Saturday Review. 
. . . Those who know Mr. Heath’s volumes on ferns, as well as his ‘ Woodland Trees,’ 
and his little work on Burnham Beeches, will understand the enthusiasm with which he has 
executed his task. . . . The volume deserves to be a favourite in the boudoir as well as in 
the library. . . .” 
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Standard. 


““, . . The present Edition has found in Mr. Francis George Heath . . . not only an able 
and accomplished editor, but a kindred spirit who enters with enthusiasm into his author’s 
words, which he has done much to teach this generation to understand and to appreciate. . . . 
To the general reader the book will offer pleasant occupation, open it wherever he may; to 
the young artist, in dealing with pictures of woodland scenery, it may furnish hints of lasting 
value not to be found in works of a far more ambitious and expensive kind. . . .” 


Globe. 


** At last one of the most delightful works ever written in connexion with sylvan scenery is 
granted the well-deserved honour of an Edition de Zwxe. No pains or expense have been 
spared, the editor tells us, ‘to make this book worthy of the man who wrote it,’ and we must 
congratulate these concerned on the high measure of success they have conjointly achieved,” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


“* Mr. Heath has, we think, done well in this beautiful Edition of the ‘Forest Scenery,’ to 
substitute wood engravings for Gilpin’s pictures. , . . The volume will always be dear to 
lovers of trees, and 1s worthy of the care it has received from editor and publisher.” 


Daily News. 
**The task of re-publishing ‘Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,’ with notes and other explanatory 
matters, could not have fallen into more worthy hands than those of Mr. F. G. Heath,” 


Edinburgh Daily Review. 

** This book, like all with which the name of Mr. Heath is associated, is an elegant volume, 
finely printed, charmingly illustrated, and tastefully bound. . .. Mr. Heath is a. lover of 
Nature, and a lover of all that is good and true. . . . There is little wonder that his works 
should have become so popular. . . . He has secured a large constituency, and is using his 
privilege to a noble purpose . . . The latest outcome of his vigorous industry he has edited 
with great cate, supplying an interesting introduction, and adding throughout notes which 
modernize a notable book of nearly a century ago... . ‘ Forest Scenery’ is all that Mr. 
Heath claims for it —a most delightful book.” 


Liverpool Mercury. 


“We have, in the beautiful work before us, the labours of an accomplished contemporary 
naturalist. . . . It is this complete and noble work Mr. Heath has reproduced, and he has 
enriched it with many valuable illustrative notes. . . . It is to such concemplative men, such 
lovers of solitude, as Gilpin, White, Thoreau, Audubon, and, in our own day, the quaint 
author of ‘Wild Life in a Southern County,’ and the no-less gifted author of ‘The Fern 
World.’ ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ and the editor of this fine Edition of ‘ Forest Scenery,’ we 
are indebted for some of the noblest works in print—books which literally become thinking 
men’s companions. We have only to add that the book has been reproduced in fine style and 
with faultiess taste, and is at once a typographical, pictorial, and editorial triumph.” 
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SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 35. Od. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


“ BURNHAM BEECHES” is tllustrated by 8 beautifully-executed Wood Engravings 
and by a Map. p 


CONTENTS, 
r. Remnants of the Sylvan Past. 2. Burnham Forest. 3. The Beeches. 4. Burnham and 
its Common. 5. A Ramble to Burnham. 6. The Railway. 7. The Walk. 8. The Woods. 


Illustrated London News. , 
“The Burnham Beeches were saved by the liberality of the London City Corporation, 
prompted thereto by an accomplished writer of pleasant books about trees and ferns and rural 
delights, Mr. Francis George Heath, who addressed the public authorities with earnest 
letters of remonstrance. . . . A charming little volume.” 


Globe. 

‘‘ Writing with even more than his usual brilliancy, Mr. Heath here gives the public an 

interesting monograph of the splendid old trees. . . This charming little work.” 
Spectator. 

“* A most readable account of the ‘ Beeches.’ . . . There are some very pretty illustrations. 
Let our readers enjoy Mr. Heath’s book now, and go to see the Beeches themselves in the 
summer.” 

Daily News. 


_ “We have here a pretty description of the Beeches and surrounding neighbourhood, with 
its associations, picturesque, topographical, and biographical.” 


Guardian. 

“A charming little volume, illustrated by some choice engravings of woodland scenery, 
besides four faithful transcripts of the Beeches in their spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
dress.’ 

Fournal of Forestry. 

‘* All lovers of forest trees and nature’s wildest sylvan haunts, will peruse this charming 

vo'ume with feelings of pure delight.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


Dates AaN OY ese bees 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


“TREES AND FERNS” contains numerous Illustrations, including Landscapes by 
W.H. J. Boot, BirrketT Foster, Harrison WErR, E. M. WimpERIS, “‘ E. V. B.” and 
other eminent Artists. 


Westminster Review 

“*A welcome introduction to a knowledge of trees and ferns. . . . We trust it may lead 
many readers to seek the fuller pleasure which may be found in the larger works from which 
these extracts have been gleaned.” 

Land and Water. 

“**A charming little volume.” 
Scotsman. 
} - Mr. Heath’s love of Nature and botanical enthusiasm are contagious, while he has an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject, and unmistakable skill in exposition. The volume is 
beautified by numerous woodcuts from the designs of eminent artists.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 


A Catalogue of American and Foreign Books Published or 
Lmported by MESSRS. SAMPSON Low & Co. can 
be had on application. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Meet Street, London, 
October, 1879. 


4 List of Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


7M igo 0.Ws) 0p Oo. W Pee Boy bp 
| CLASSIFIED Educational Catalogue of Works pub- 


lished in Great Britain. Demy $8vo, cloth extra. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected to Christmas, 1878, 55. 

Abney (Captain W. de W., R.E., F-R.S.) Thebes, and its Five 

7 Greater Temples. Forty large Permanent Photographs, with descrip- 
tive letter-press. Super-royal 4to, cloth extra, 63s. 

About Some Fellows. By an Eron Boy, Author of “ A Day 
of my Life.” Cloth limp, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Adventures of Captain Mago. A Pheenician’s Explorations 
1000 years B.C. By LEON CAHUN. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d, 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Brart, with 
117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by PARKER 
GILLMORE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, New Edition, 7s. 6a. 

Afghanistan and the Afghans. Being a Brief Review of the 
History of the Country, and Account of its People. By H. W. 
BELLEW, C.S.I. Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 65, 

Alcott (Louisa M.) Jimmy's Cruise in the “ Pinafore.” With 9 
Ulustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth gilt, 35. 6d. 

— Aunt Jos Scrap-Bag. Square 16mo, 2s. 62. 

(Rose Library, Is.) 

—— Cupid and Chow-Chow. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
—— Little Men: Life at Plumpfield with Jo's Boys. Smal 
post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Rose Library, Double vol. 2s.) 
—— Little Women. 1 vol., cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6¢@ (Rose 

Library, 2 vols., Is. each.) 

—— Old-Fashioned Girl. Best Edition, small post 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Rose Library, 2s.) 
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Alcott (Louisa M.) Work and Beginning Again. A Story of 
Experience. I vol., small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Several Illustra- 
tions. (Rose Library, 2 vols., Is. each.) 


—— Shawl Straps. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 35. 6d. 


—— Hight Cousins ; or, the Aunt Hill, Small post 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


— The Rose in Bloom. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. 
——— Silver Pitchers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 39. 62. 
——— Under the Lilacs. Small post $vo, cloth extra, 55: 


“‘Miss Alcott’s stories are taoroyeny healthy, full an racy fun and humour ee 
exceedingly entertaining . . . We can recommend the ‘ Eight Cousins.’ 
Atheneum. 


Alpine Ascents and Adventures; or, Rock and Snow Sketches. 
By H. ScuttTz WILSON, of the Alpine Club. With Illustrations by , 
WHYMPER and Marcus STONE. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 2nd Edition. 

Andersen (Hans Christian) Fairy Tales. With Illustrations in 
Colours by E. V. B. Royal 4to, cloth, 25s. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. New Edition. Royal 
8vo, 1670 pp., cloth extra, 18s. 

Animals Painted by Themselves. Adapted from the French of 
Balzac, Georges Sands, &c., with 200 Illustrations by GRANDVILLE. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 

Art Education. See “ Wlustrated Text Books.” 


Art of Reading Aloud (The) in Pulpit, Lecture Room, or Private 
Reunions, with a perfect system of Economy of Lung Pawar on just 
principles for acquiring ease in Delivery, and a thorough command of 
the Voice. By G. VANDENHOFF, M.A. Crown 8vo, “cloth extra, 65. 

Art Treasures in the South Kensington Museum. Preparing for 
Publication in Monthly Parts, with the sanction of the Science and 
Art Department, each containing Many Plates price 1s. In this 
series will be included representations of Decorative Art of all countries 
and all times from objects in the South Kensington Museum, under 
the following classes :— 

Sculpture: Works in Marble, Ivory, and Terra-Cotta. 
Bronzes : Statuettes, Medallions, Plaques, Coins. 
Decorative Painting and Mosaic. 

Decorative Furniture and Carved Wood-W on: 
Ecclesiastical Metal-Work. 

Gold and Silversmiths’ Work and Jewellery. 
Limoges and Oriental Enameis. 

Pottery of all Countries. 

Glass: Oriental, Venetian, and German. 
Ornamental Iron- Work : Cutlery. 

Textile Fabrics: Embroidery aan Lace. 
Decorative Bookbinding. 

Original Designs for Works of Decorative Art. 
Views of the Courts and Galleries of the Museum, 
Architectural Decorations of the Museum. 


List of Publications. ! 3 


The Plates will be carefully printed with a Japanese tint in atlas 8vo 
(13 in. by 9in.), on thick ivory-tinted paper. They will be included 
in a stout wrapper, ornamented with a drawing from “The Genoa 
Doorway ” recently acquired by the Museum. 

Larts [. and Ll. are in preparation, and will be ready at Christmas. 


Asiatic Turkey: being a Narrative of a Journey from Bombay 
to the Bosphorus, embracing a ride of over One Thousand Miles, 
from the head of the Persian Gulf to Antioch on the Mediterranean. 
By GRATTAN GEARY, Editor of the Zimes of India. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with many Illustrations, and a Route Map. 

Atlantic Islands as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN, Author of “‘ Contemporary Art in Europe,” &c. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, 16s. 

Australian Abroad (The). Branches from the Main Routes 
Round the World. Comprising the Author’s Route through Japan, 
China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, Java, Torres Straits, Northern 
Australia, New South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand. By 
James Hincston (“‘J. H.” of the Melbourne Argus). With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, including a Frontis- 
aia representing the famous Boer Buddha Temple, Java. Demy 

Vo, 145. 

Autobiography of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., FSA. &¢. 
Edited by his Son, G. GILBERTScoTT. With an Introduction by the 
DEAN OF CHICHESTER, and a Funeral Sermon, preached in West- 
minster Abbey, by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. Also, Portrait on 
steel from the portrait of the Author by G. RIcHMoND, R.A. I vol., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


BAKER (Lieut.Gen. Valentine, Pasha). See “War in 
Bulgaria.”’ 


THE BAYARD SERIES, 
Edited by the late J. HAIN FRISWELL. 


Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style as 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 


**We can hardiy imagine better books for boys to read or for men to ponder 
over.” —77zmes. 

Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in ttudf, flexible cloth extra, gilt edges, 
with silk Headbands and Registers. 


The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. DE BERVILLE. 
De Joinville’s St. Louis, King of France. 
The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose Works. 
Abdallah ; or the Four Leaves. By EDOUARD LABOULLAYE, 
Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By Witu1aM BEcKFrorp. 
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The Bayard Series (continued) :— 

The King and the Commons. A Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Songs. Edited by Prof. MORLEY. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Fazlitt’s Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a Lriend. 
By Sir THoMAsS Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By RoBerT BUCHANAN. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by ALGEKNON C. SWINBURNE. 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. With 
Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. DE STE. - 
BEUVE, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By THos. BALLANTYNE. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends.. Edited by 
P. FITZGERALD. 

Refiections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates: Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon’s Meno- 
rabilia. By Epw. LEVIEN. 


Prince Alberts Golden Precepts. 


A Case containing 12 Volumes, price 31s. 6d.; or the Case separately, price 3s. 6d. 


Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures by 
E. V. B. Demy 4to, cloth extra, novel binding. 10 Illustrations 
in Colours. 12s. 6d. 

Beumers’ German Copybooks. In six gradations at 4d. each. 

Biart (Lucien). See “Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” 
‘My Rambles in the New World,” ‘‘The Two Friends,” ‘* Involun- 
tary Voyage” 

Bickersteth’s L[ymnal Companion to Look of Common Prayer 
may be had in various styles and bindings from Id. to 21s. vice 
List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

Bickersteth (Rev. £. H., M.A.) The Reef and other Parables. 
I vol., square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, 25. 6d. 

The Clerg eyman in his Home. Small post 8vo, ts. 

The Master's Home-Call,; or, Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mg, cloth gilt, Is. 

— The Masters Will, A Funeral Sermon preached 

on the Death of Mrs. S. Gurney Buxton. Sewn, 6d. ; cloth gilt, Is. 


—— The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Religious 


Poetry. 18mo, cloth extra, 25. 6d. 


List of Publications. 5 


Buckersteth (Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Shadowed Home and the 
Light Beyond. 7th Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Bida. The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with the 
whole of the magnificent Etchings on Steel, after drawings by M. 
BIDA, in 4 vols., appropriately bound in cloth extra, price 3/. 3s. each. 

Also the four volumes in two, bound in the best morocco, by Suttaby, 
extra gilt edges, 18/. 18s., half-morocco, 12/, 12s. 


“* Bida’s Illustrations of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John have already 
received here and elsewhere a full recognition of their great merits.”—77nes, 


Biographies of the Great Artists, Mlustrated. This Series is 
issued in the form of Handbooks. Each is a Monograph of a Great 
Artist, and contains Portraits of the Masters, and as many examples 

, oftheir art as can be readily procured. They are Illustrated with from 
16 to 20 Full-page Engravings. Cloth, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. per 


Volume. 
Titian. Rubens. Tintoret and Veronese. 
Rembrandt. Lionardo. Hogarth. 
Raphael. Turner. Michelangelo. 
Van Dyck and Hals. The Little Masters. Reynolds. 
Holbein. Delaroche & Vernet. Gainsborough. 


Figure Painters of Holland. 


“A deserving Series, based upon recent German publications.”—Edinburgh 
Review. 
“* Most thoroughly and tastefully edited.” —Sfectator. 


Black (Wm.) Three Feathers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

— Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other Stories. 1 vol., 
small post 8vo, 6s. 

—— Kilmeny: a Novel. Sraall post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

—- /[n Silk Attire. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

—— A Daughter of Heth. 11th Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 


Blackmore (Rk. D.) Lorna Doone. oth Edition, cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply does John 
Ridd tell his tale.”— Saturday Review. 


——— Alice Lorraine. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6th Edition, 6s. 

—— Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6s. 

—-— Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6s. 

——— Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

— Mary Anerley. 3 vols., 315. 6d. (Ln the press. 

Blossoms from the King’s Garden: Sermons for Children. By 
the Rev. C. BOSANQUET. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Blue Banner (The); or, The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 


Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Crusades and Mongol 
Conquest. ‘Translated from the French of LEON CAHUN. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Square imperial! 16mo, cloth, 
Ted. 
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Book of English Elegies. By W. F. Marcu PHILLIpps. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Boy’s Froissart (The). 7s. 6d. See “ Froissart.” 


Brave Janet: A Story for Girls ; and, The Children’s Trusts : 
A Story of Beech-Tree Dingle. By ALIcE LEE. With Frontispiece 
by M. ELLEN EpwarDs. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Brave Men in Action. By 8S. J. Mackenna. Crown $8vo, 
480 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Brazil and the Brazilians. By J. C. FLeTcHer and D. P. 
KIDDER. 9th Edition, Illustrated, 8vo, 21s. 

Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany. By HENRY 
BLACKBURN, Author of ‘‘ Artists and Arabs,” ‘*‘ Normandy Pictu- 
resque,” &c. With 171 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 215. 

British Goblins: Welsh Folk-Lore, Fatry Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions. By Wirt SyKEs, United States Consul for Wales. 
With Illustrations by J. H. Tuomas. This account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedi- 
cated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
18s. 

Bryant (W. C., assisted by S. H. Gay) A Popular History of 
the United States. About 4 vols., to be profusely Illustrated with 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, after Designs by the best Artists. 
Vol. I., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 42s., is ready. 

Buckle (Henry Thomas) The Lifeand Writings of. By ALFRED 
HENRY HuTH. With Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

Burnaby (Capt.) See “On Horseback.” 

Burnham Beeches (Heath, F. G.). With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 

Butler (W. FE) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

—— The Wild North Land ,; the Story of a Winter Journey 
with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, 185. Cr. 8va, 75. 6d. 

——_ Akim-joo: the History of a Failure. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


2nd Edition, 16s. Also, in crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


( ADOGAWN (Lady A.) Ltlustrated Games of Patience. 
Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Fooiscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Caldecott (R.). . See “ Breton Folk.” 

Canada under the Administration of Lord Dufferin. By G. 
STEWART, Jun., Author of ‘‘ Evenings in the Library,” &c. Cloth 
gilt, 8vo, 15s. 


Carbon Process (A Manual of). See LYESEGANG. 
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_ Ceramic Art. See JACQUEMART. 

Changed Cross (The), and other Religious Poems. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Chant Book Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. Con- 
sisting of upwards of 550 Chants for the Daily Psalms and for the 
Canticles ; also Kyrie Eleisons, and Music for the Hymns in Holy 
Communion, &c. Compiled and Arranged under the Musical Editor- 
ship of C. J. VINCENT, Mus. Bac. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; Organist’s 
Edition, feap. 4to, 55. 
Of various Editions of HyMNAL Companion, Lists wiid be forwarded on 

application. 


Child of the Cavern (The) ; or, Strange Doings Underground. 
‘By JULES VERNE. ‘Translated by W. H. G. Kincston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 75. 6d. ; cl., plain edges, 5s. 

Child’s Play, with 16 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 
on thick paper, with tints, 75. 6d. | 

—— lvew. By KE. V.B. Similarto the above. See New. 

Children’s Lives and How to Preserve Them ; or, The Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. 6d. each, Illustrated by 
C. W. Corr, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. DuNCAN, BIRKET 
Foster, J. C. Horsey, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. REDGRAVE, R.A., 
C. STONEHOUSE, F. TayLer, G. THomas, H. J. TOWNSHEND, 
E. H. WEHNERT, HARRISON WEIR, &c. 


Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. Milton’s L’ Allegro, 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. | Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Rogers’ (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory. 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. | Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. | Tennyson’s May Queen. 
Gray’s Elegy ina Churchyard. | Elizabethan Poets. 
Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes. Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 
“ Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet.”—A theneunt. 

Cobbett (William). A Biography. By Epwarp SMITH. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 

Continental Tour of Light Days for Forty-four Shillings. By 
a JOURNEY-MAN. 12m, Is. 

**'The book is simply delightful.”—Spectator. 

Cevert Side Sketches: Thoughts on Hunting, with Different 
Packs in Different Countries. By J. Nevirr Fitt (H.H.of the Sorting 
Gazette, late of the Fie/d). 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, 6s. See BLACKMORE. 

Cruise of H.M.S. “ Challenger” (The). By W.J. J. Spry, R.N. 
With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
18s. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, small type, some of the Illustrations, 
y Av oy ; 

Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By Dr. ERNEST 
CANDEZE. Translated by N. D’ANVERS. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 75. 6d. 
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[4 NVA (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 


years After. Revised Edition with Notes, 12mo, 6s. 


Daughter (A) of Heth. By W. Biacx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Day of My Life (A); or, Every Day Experiences at Eton. 


By an ETon Boy, Author of ‘‘ About Some Fellows.” 16mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 6th Thousand. 
Day out of the Life of a Little Maiden (A): Six Studies from 


Life. By SHERER and ENGLER. Large 4to, in portfolio, 55. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquorip. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. By JuLES VERNE. With 


nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ios. 6d. 


Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and their Results ; 
being the Narrative of the Discovery by Sea, within One Century, of 
more than Half the World. By RICHARD HENRY Major, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Portrait of Prince 
Henry in Colours. Cloth extra, 15s. 

Dodge (Mrs. M.) Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. An 
entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. 
Square crown $vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. ; Text only, paper, Is. 


Dogs of Assize. A Legal Sketch-Book in Black and White. 


Containing 6 Drawings by WALTER J. ALLEN. Folio, inwrapper, 6s. 8d. 


Dougall’s (J. D.) Shooting ; which see. 108. 6a. 


fA RLY History of the Colony of Victoria (The), from its 
Discovery. By F.;P. LABILLIERE, 2vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

Echoes of the Heart. See Moopy. 

Light Cousins. ‘See ALCOTT. 

Eldmuir: An Art-Story of Scottish Home-Life, Scenery, and 


Incident. By JAcoB THOMPSON, Jun. Illustrated with Engravings 
after Paintings of JAcoB THOMPSON. With an Introductory Notice 
by LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoip. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Embroidery (fandbook of). By L. Hiccin. Edited by Lapy 
MARIAN ALFORD, and published by authority of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework, and dedicated to their President, H.R.H. PRINCEss 
CHRISTIAN, of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With 16 page Illustrations, many of them in Colour, by 
BURNE JONES, WALTER CRANE, WILLIAM MorrIs, GEORGE 
AITCHISON, FAIRFAX WADE, the Rev. SELWYN IMAGE, and Miss 
JEKYLL; and Designs for Borders, &c., by Miss WEBSTER, Miss 
BURNSIDE, and Miss MARY HERBERT, of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Linglish Catalogue of Books (The). Published during 1863 to 

1871 inclusive, comprising also important American Publications. 30s. 
*,* Of the previous Volume, 1835:to 1862, very few remain on 
sale ; as also of the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857. 

—— Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 35. 6d. each; 1866, 
1867, to 1879, 5s. each. 

Linglish Writers, Chapters for Self-Improvement in English 
Literature. By the Author of ‘*The Gentle Life,” 6s. smaller 
edition, 25. 6d. 

Lirchomenon ; or, The Republic of Materialism. Small post 

* 8vo, cloth. 

Liton. See “ Day of my Life,” ‘ Out of School,” ‘“ About Some 
Fellows.” 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ios. 6d. 

—— A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Freel TH Gariney’s Girlhood. By the Author of ‘The 
Gayworthy’s.”” Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
family Prayers for Working Men. By the Author of “ Steps 


to the Throne of Grace.”’ With an Introduction by the Rev. E. H. 
BICKERSTETH, M.A. Cloth, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 


fern Paradise (The): A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By ¥.G. 
HEATH. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with Eighteen 
full-page, numerous other Woodcuts, and Four Photographs, large 
post 8vo, 125. 6¢. In 12 Parts, sewn, Is. each. 


Fern World (The). By F. G. Heatu. Illustrated by Twelve 
Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 
Species of British Fern, printed from, Nature; by several full-page 
Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 6th Edition, 125. 6d. In 12 parts, Is. each. 


few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, 15. 


first Steps in Conversational French Grammar. By F. JULIEN. 
Being an Introduction to ‘‘ Petites Legons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire,” by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., Is. 


Flooding of the Sahara (The). See MACKENZIE. 

food for the People; or, Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. 
By E. E. ORLEBAR. ‘Third Thousand. Small post 8vo, boards, Is. 

Footsteps of the Master. See STOWE (Mrs. BEECHER). 

Four Lectures on Llectric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 


Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A. Cantab, With. 
numerous IJlustrations. Cloth limp, square 16mo, 3s. 
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Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F.S. 
PuLLING, M.A., Lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject. 
The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo pages, will contain Maps, 
and, in some cases, a few typical Illustrations. 

HEADINGS OF SECTIONS. 

General Description, Position, &c. ; Physical Geography and Geology, 
Climate ; Fauna and Flora; Detailed Description, Provinces, Towns, 
&c. ; Ethnology, Language; National Characteristics ; Government, 
Institutions, Political Life; Military Organization, &c. ; Religion ; 
Agriculture and Commerce ; Resources and Industries ; Communica- 
tions Internal and External ; Literature and the Arts; Social Life ; 
History (but only in as far as is absolutely necessary to explain the 
Present Condition of the Country. 

The following Volumes are in preparation :— 


Denmark and Iceland, Russia. ~ Canada. 

Greece. Persia. Sweden and Norway. 
Switzerland. Japan. The West Indies. 
Austria. Peru. New Zealand. 


Franc (Maude Jeane). The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings :— 

— Lmily’s Choice. 5s. 

——. Flall’s Vineyard. 4s. 

——— John’s Wife: a Story of Life in South Australia. 45. 

——- Marian ; or, the Light of Some One's Home. 55. 

—— Silken Cords and [ron Fetters. 4s. 

—— Vermont Vale. 35s. 

——— Minnte’s Mission. 4s. 

— Little Mercy. 55. 

Frroissart (The Boy’s). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 


land, France, Spain, &c. By SipNEyY Lanier. The Volume will 
be fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 

Friswell (J. H.) Our Square Circle. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
215s. 

*,%* This work, announced two or three years ago, but withdrawn 
in consequence of the late Mr. J. Hain Friswell’s long illness and 
death, has now been prepared for the press by his daughter, Miss 
Laura Friswell. 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric Englishmen. 16 coloured 
comic Illustrations for Children. cap. folio, coloured wrapper, 45. 


G4 MES of Patience. See CADOGAN. 


Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vois. in 1, small 4to, ros. 6d. 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


Price 6s. each ; or in calf extra, price Ios. 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
Extra, 20000, 
A Reprint of these Volumes (with the exception of ‘‘ Familiar Words ”’) 
has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings at 2s. 6d. each. 


The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 


of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 2Ist Edition. 
‘* Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house.” — 
Chambers’ Fournale 


About in the World. Essays by Author of “The Gentle Life.” 


“Tt is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy idea.”—JZorn- 
ing Post. 


Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas & Kempis’ 
“* De Imitatione Christi.” 2nd Edition. 


*“ Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly volume was 
never seen.”—J///ustrated London News. 


Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 


enlarged Edition. 6s. 

“The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with.”—JVotes and 
; ry of q 

ueries. 


Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of ‘*The Gentle Life.” With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 


““We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circula- 
tion for this handsome attractive book.”—Jdlustrated Tinies. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Written by Sir Purirp 
SIDNEY. Edited with Notes by Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.” 75. 6d. 


“* All the best things are retained intact in Mr. Friswell’s edition.” —Zvaminer. 


The Gentle Life. 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 


“There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman.”—Daily News. 


The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of ‘* The Gentle Life.” 3rd Edition. 
“* All who possess ‘The Gentle Life’ should own this volume.” —Szandard. 
Hlalf-Length Fortraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 


By J. HAIN FRISWELL. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Essays on Lnglish Writers, for the Self-improvement of 


Students in English Literature. 
“To all who have neglected to read and study their native literature we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction.” —Zxaminer. 


Other People’s Windows. By J. Hain FRIswEti. 3rd Edition. 

‘““The caapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views otf 

human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
amused.” —Morning Post. 


A Man’s Thoughts. By J. Hatn FRIswELt. 
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German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. PREv. 25. 6d. 

Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
W. MATHEWS, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 35. 6¢. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. HeatuH. 1 vol., 
large post $8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with ‘* The 
Fern World” and ‘‘Our Woodland Trees.” 12s. 6d. 

Gordon (J. £. H.). See “Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion,” ‘‘ Physical Treatise on Electricity,” &c. 

Gouffé. The Royal Cookery Book. By JuLES GourFrs; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by ALPHONSE GOUFFE, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. 161 Woodcuts, $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 25. 

—— Domestic Edition, half-botnd, ros. 6a. 


“By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world.” —Padl/ Mall Gazette. 


Gouraud (Malle.) Four Gold Fieces. Numerous Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢. See also Rose Library. 

Government of M. Thiers. By JULES Simon. ‘Translated from 
the French. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

Gower (Lord Ronald) Handbook to the Art Galleries, Public 
and Private, of Belgium and Holland. 18mo, cloth, 5s. 

— The Castle Howard Portraits. 2vols.,folio, cl. extra, 6/. 6s. 

Greek Grammar. See WALLER. 


Guizot’s History of France. ‘Translated by RoBert BLACK. 
Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 245. 

‘It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history.”—7zmes. 

“‘Three-fourths of M. Guizot’s great work are now completed, and the ‘ History 
of France,’ which was so nobly planned, has been hitherto no less admirably exe- 
cuted.”—From long Review of Vol. L1l. in the Times. 

““M. Guizot’s main merit is this, that, in a style at once clear and vigorous, he 
sketches the essential and most characteristic features of the times and personages 
described, and seizes upon every salient point which can best illustrate and bring 
out to view what is most significant and instructive in the spirit of the age described.” 


—Evening Standard, Sept. 23, 1874. 
oe Masson’s School Edition. (The 


History’ of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution ; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor GUSTAVE Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, Ios. 6d. 
— History of England. In 3 vols. ofabout 500 pp. each, con- 
taining 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cl. extra, gilt, 24s.each. 
‘For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 


against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted.” —77mes., 
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Guillemin. See ‘“ World of Comets.” 
Guyon (Mde.) Life. By UpHam. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELANDBOOK to the Charities of London, See Low's. 


of Embroidery ; which see. 

— to the Principal Schoois of England. See Practical. 

flalf-Flours of Blind Man’s Holiday ; or, Summer and Winter 
Sketches in Black & White. By W. W.FENN. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 245. 

flalf-Length Fortraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. HAIN FRISWELL. Small post 8vo, 6s. ; Smaller Edition, 2s. 6d. 

flall (W. W.) How to Live Long ; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. HALT FAUM ai. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. Second Edition. 

fTans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. See DODGE. 

ftappy Valley ( T. he) : Sketches of Rashmir and the Kashmiris. 

By W. WAKEFIELD, M.D. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, I5s. 

ffeart of Africa. ‘Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By Dr. 
GEORG SCHWEINFURTH. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

LTeath (Ff G.). See “Fern World,” ‘Fern Paradise,” “ Our 
Woodland Trees,” ‘ Trees and Ferns; ;’ **Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,” 

! ** Burnham Beeches,” &e. 

LTeber’s (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Flymns, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 
Morocco, 18s. 62, and 21s. An entirely New Edition. 

flector Servadac. See VERNE. tos. 6d. 

fletyr of Kilfinnan (The). New Story by W. H. G. Krncston, 
Author of ‘‘Snoe Shoes and Canoes,” “ With Axe and Rifle,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 

LTenderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations ; with Transla- 
tions and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By ALFRED 
HENDERSON, Fcap. 4to, 530 pp., 10s. 6d. 

History and Handbook of Photography. ‘Translated from the 
French of GASTON TISSANDIER. Edited by J. THoMson. Imperial 
16mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. HENRY Fox TALBoT.. Cloth extra, 65. 

fTistory of a Crime (The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness. By 
Victor HuGo. 4vols., crown 8vo, 42s. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 

—— Lngland. See Guizor. 

france. See Guizor. 
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istory of Russia. See RAMBAUD. 

— Merchant Shipping. See LINDSAY. 

—— United States. See BRYANT. 

-———-—— freland. ByStTanpisH O’GRapy. Vol. I. ready, 75. 6d. 

——— American ‘Literature, ~ By MC. TYLER.) V Osa 
and II., 2 vols, 8vo, 245. 

LZistory and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 


several hundred Illustrations. By ALFRED BARLOW. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, 1/. 5s. Second Edition. 


L[hitherto. By the Author of ‘ The Gayworthys.” New Edition, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 

Flofmann (Carl). A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Paper in all its Branches. [Illustrated by 110 Wood Engravings, and 5 
large Folding Plates. In 1 vol., 4to, cloth ; about 400 pp., 3/. 135. 6d. 

flome of the Eddas. By C.G. Locx. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

flow to Live Long. See HA. | 

flugo (Victor) “ Ninety-Three.” Tlustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

— Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s.; fancy 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, 10s. 6c. 

———--—,9¢@ “History of a Crime.” 


Hundred Greatest Men (The). 8 vols., containing 15 to 20 
Portraits each, 21s. each. See below. 

“Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important ‘ International’ 
work, entitled, ‘THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN; being the Lives and 
Portraits of the 100 Greatest Men of History, divided into Eight Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthly Quarto Volume. The Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being DEAN STANLEY, Mr. MaTTHEW ARNOLD, Mr. FRoupg, and Professor Max 
Miter: in Germany, Professor HELMHOLTZ; in France, MM. Taine and 
RENAN; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings.”—Academy. 


LIygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal Syo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 


flymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 


BICKERSTETH. 


[fz OSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. A Series 
of Monthly Volumes preparing for publication. Edited by Epwarp 
J. PoynTer, R.A., Director for Art, Science and Art Department. 
The first Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, will be issued in the 
Sollowing divisions, the two first in December :— 
PAINTING, 


Classic and Italian. French and Spanish. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. English and American. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
Classic and Early Christian. | Gothic, Renaissance, & Modern. 
SCULPTURE. 
Classic and Oriental, | Renaissance and Modern, 
ORNAMENT. 
Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 


Lilustrations of China and tts People. By J. THompson, 


F,R.G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3/. 35. 


In my [Indian Garden. By Putt Roginson. With a Preface 
by EpwIn ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1., &c. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 35. 6d. 


Involuntary Voyage (An). Showing how a Frenchman who 
abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Lrish Bar. Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. RoDERICK 
O’FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. 


ee ee (A.) History of the Ceramic Art: De- 
scriptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of 
all Nations. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. 200 Woodcuts by H. 
Catenacci and J. Jacquemart. 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 1000 
Marks and Monograms. ‘Translated by Mrs. Bury PALLISER. In 

I vol., super-royal 8vo, of about 700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, 28s. 


Jimmy's Cruise in the Pinafore. See ALCOTT. 


K AFTRLAND: A Ten Months Campaign. By FRANK N. 

STREATFIELD, Resident Magistrate in Kaffraria, and Commandant 

of Native Levies during the Kafhr War of 1878. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 75. 6d. 


Keble Autograph Birthday Book (The). Containing on each left- 
hand page the date and a selected verse from Keble’s hymns. 
Imperial $vo, with 12 Floral Chromos, ornamental binding, gilt edges, 
I5s. 

Khedive’s Egypt (The); or, The old House of Bondage under 
New Masters. By EDWIN DE LEON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, Third Edition, 18s. Cheap Edition, 8s. 6d. 


King’s Rifle (The): From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean ; 
Across Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi A ffluents, 
&c. By Major SerpPA PINTO. With 24 full-page and about I0o 
half-page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and 1 large one. 
I vol., demy 8vo. , 
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Kingston (W. H. G.). See “ Snow-Shoes.” 
—— Child of the Cavern. 
Two Supercargoes. 

——— With Axe and Rifle. 
LBegum’s Fortune. 

— Lfeir of Kilfinnan. 

Koldewey (Capt.) The Second North German Folar Expedition 
in the Year 1869-70. Edited and condensed by H. W. BATEs. 


Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. Royal $vo, 
cloth extra, 17. 155. 


yf ADY Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 6s. See BLACK. 


Land of Bolivar (The) ; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in the 
Republic of Venezuela. By J. M. SPENCE, F.R.G.S. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, with numerous Woodcuts and Maps, 31s. 6¢. Second Edition. 

Landseer Gallery (The). Containing thirty-six Autotype Re- 
productions of Engravings from the most important early works of Sir 
EDWIN LANDSEER. With a Memoir of the Artist’s Life, and 
Descriptions of the Plates. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2/. 25. 

Lenten Meditations. In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
By the Rev. CLAUDE BOSANQUET, Author of ‘‘Blossoms from the 
King’s Garden.” 16mo, cloth, First Series, Is. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 


SII note! POOOMOL Ne. Ledp ler: 


Liesegang (Dr. Paul E.) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 
Photography. Demy 8vo, half-bound, with Illustrations, 4s, 


Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner (The). 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. The Letters give full description of London 
Society—Lawyers—Judges—Visits to Lords Fitzwilliam, Leicester, 
Wharncliffe, Brougham—Association with Sydney Smith, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Dean Milman, Rogers, and Talfourd ; also, a full Journal 
which Sumner kept in Paris. Second Edition, 36s. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. 1 and 2, 21s. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24s. each. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries aremade. By P. T. BARNUM. 
With Illustrations. Crown $vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

Little King ; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. BLANDy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 75. 6d. 

Little Mercy ; or, For Better for Worse. By MAUDE JEANNE 


Franc, Author of ‘‘ Marian,” ‘‘ Vermont Vale,” &c., &c. Small 
post Svo, cloth extra, 4s. Second Edition. 
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Long (Col. C. Chaillé) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 


Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam. Demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 18.. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. New Edition, crown 80, boards, coloured 
wrapper, 2s. 


Low's German Series— 
I, The Illustrated German Primer. Being the easiest introduction 
to the study of German for all beginners. Iv. 


2, The Children’s own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 
and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A, L. MEISSNER. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


3. The First German Reader, for Children from Ten to 
Fourteen. Kdited by Dr. A. L. MEISSNER. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. | 


4. The Second German Reader. Edited by Dr. A. L. MEISSNER. 
Small post $8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Buchheim’s Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes, sold separately :— 


5. Schiller’s Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 
of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. BUCHHEIM, 
Small post vo, 2s. 6d. 


6. Goethe’s Prosa. Selections from the Prose Works of Goethe, 
with Notes for English Students. By Dr. BUCHHEIM. Small 
post 8vo, 3s. 6d. ‘ 


Low's International Series of Toy Books. 6d. each; or 
Mounted on Linen, Is. 


I, Little Fred and his Fiddle, from Asbjornsen’s ‘* Norwegian 
Fairy Tales.”’ 


2. The Lad and the North Wind, ditto. 
3. The Pancake, ditto. 


(The Series will be continued.) 


Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 


bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 
; 


The Great Lone Land. By W. F. BuTLER, C.B. 

The Wild North Land. By W. F. BuT.LeE., C.B. 

How I found Livingstone. By H. M. STANLEY. 

The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. MArkK- 
HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, ros. 6d.) 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 
By A. H. MARKHAM, 


vw Pw pe 
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Low’s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, continued :— 


6. Campaigning on the Oxus. By J. A. MACGAHAN. 
7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 


BOUrLHR Crp, 
8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. GEORGE M. Grant. With 
Illustrations. 


g. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
10. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 155. 


11, Through the Dark Continent. By H. M.STANLEy. tf vol., 
125. 6d, 


Low's Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, cloth extra. 


Three Feathers. By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A Daughter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W, Biacx. With 
Frontispiece by F. WALKER, A.R.A. 


Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. BLACK. 

In Silk Attire. By W. BLACK. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By W. BLACK. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. BLACKMorRE. 8th Edition. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Clara Vaughan. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

Innocent. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. AucortT.  Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 


A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the author of “One 
Only,” ‘‘ Constantia,” &c. Six Illustrations. 


Ninety-Three. By Vicror Huco. Numerous Illustrations. 

My Wife andI. By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 

Diane. By Mrs. MAcquolp. 

Poganuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. BEECHER 
STOWE. 


Low's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1879. Edited 
and.revised to July, 1879, by C. Macxkeson, F.S.S., Editor of 
‘* A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs,” &c. Is. 


fA CGAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, 75, 6d. 
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Macgregor ( John) “ Rob Roy” on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 25. 6d. 


—— A Thousand Miles in the “Rob Roy” Canoe. 11th 
Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


——— Description of the “Rob Roy” Canoe, with Plans, &c., 15. 
——-— "fhe Voyage Alone in the Vawl “ Rob Roy.’ New 


Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, 5s. 


Mackenzie (D). The Flooding of the Sahara. An Account of 
the Project for opening direct communication with 38,000,000 people. 
With a Description of North-West Africa and Soudan. By DoNALD 
MACKENZIE. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.) Elinor Dryden. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Diane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Marked Life (A); or, The Autobiography of a Clairvoyante. 
iy ctstPsY,’ Post Syo, 55, 


Markham (A. fH.) The Cruise of the “ Rosario.” By A. H. 


MARKHAM, R.N.  8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations. 


—— A Whaling Cruise to Bafin’s Bay and the Gulf of 
Boothia. 3rd and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2 Maps and several 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8yvo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802—1808. By her Grand- 
son, M. PAUL DE RiEmusAT, Senator. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL 
Hoey and and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
This work was written by Madame de Rémusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 


Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price Is. 6d. monthly. Vols. I., II., and III. handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, 25s. each. 


Michael Strogoff, 10s. 6d. and 5s. See VERNE. 
Michie (Sir A., K.C.M.G.) See “ Readings in Melbourne.” 
Mitford (Miss). See “ Our Village.” 
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Montaigne’s Essays. See “Gentle Life Series.” 
Moody (Emma) Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of upwards 


of 200 Sacred Poems. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


My Brother Jack ; or, The Story of Whatdyecallem. Written 
by Himself. From the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET. Illustrated 
by P. PHILIPPOTEAUX. Square imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


My Rambles in the New World. By Lucten Biart, Author of 


‘‘The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” Crown $vo, cloth extra. 
Numerous full-page Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Mysterious Island. By JULES VERNE. 3 vols., imperial 16mo. 
150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, each; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, 75. 6d. each. 


[ARES (Sir G.'S., K.C.B.) Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Polar Sea during 1875-76, in H.M.’s Ships ‘‘ Alert” and ‘‘ Discovery.” 

By Captain Sir G. S. Nares, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S. Published by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With Notes on 

the Natural History, edited by H. W. FEILDEN, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, Photographs, &c. 4th Edition, 2/. 2s. 


LVational Music of the World. By the late Henry F. Cuor- 
LEY. Edited by H. G. HEWLETT, Author of ‘‘Memoir of H. F. 
CHORLEY.” I vol., crown 8vo, cloth. 

‘* What I have to offer are not a few impressions, scrambled together in the haste 
of the moment, but are the result of many years of comparison and experience,”— 
from the Author's “ Prelude.” 


New Child's Play (A).. Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 


fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


New Guinea (A Few Months in). By Ocravius C. STONE, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author’s own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

*,* Until the Author’s own visit, no English explorer, except 
Wallace, had resided in that terra incognita, although it had been 
discovered 350 years before. 


New Ireland. By A. M. Suutivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 


demy 8vo, 30s. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Translated from the French of 
E. MULLER, by DorA LEIGH. Containing many Full-page Illustra- 
tions by PHILIPPOTEAUX. Square imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“* This is a book which will delight the young. . . . We cannot imagine a nicer 
present than this book for children.”—Standard. 
“Is certain to become a favourite with young people.”—Court Yournal, 
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LVorth American Review (The). Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
LVotes on Fish and Fishing. By the Rev. J. J. Maney, M.A. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, leatherette binding, Ios. 6a. 


LVovels. Crown 8vo, cloth, tos. 62. per vol. :— 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLAcKMorRE, Author of ‘* Lorna Doone,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Lx the press. 


All the World’s a Stage. By M. A. M. Hoppus, Author of ‘‘ Five 
Chimnney Farm.” 3 vols. 


Cressida. By M. B. THOMAS. 3 vols. 

A Woman of Mind. 3 vols. 

The Cossacks. By CounT TotstToy. Translated from the Russian 
by EUGENE SCHUYLER, Author of ‘‘ Turkistan.” 2 vols. 


A Stroke of an Afghan Knife. By R. A. STERNDALE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘*Seonee.”? 3 vols. 


The Braes of Yarrow. By C. GIBBON. 3 vols. 

Auld Lang Syne. By the Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 
2 vols. 

On the Wolds. By the Rev. E. GILuiaT, Author of ‘* Asylum 
Christi.” 2 vols. 

In a Rash Moment. By Jessie MCLAREN. 2 vols. 

Old Charlton. By BADEN PRITCHARD. 3 vols. 

Our Square Circle. - By the late J. D. FRISWELL, 2 vols. 


Nursery Playmates (Prince of). 217 Coloured pictures for 


Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s. 


CEAN to Ocean: Sandford Fleming’s Expedition through 
Canada in 1872. By the Rev. GEORGE M. GRANT. With Illustra- 
tions. Revised and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Old-Fashioned Girl. See ALCOTT. 
Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘* The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c., &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. FRED BURNABY, 
Royal Horse Guards, Author of ‘‘A Ride to Khiva.” 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 38s. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Ropsins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition—the 3rd, with Illustrations, 55. 
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Our Village. By Mary RusseLtt Mitrorp. Illustrated with 
Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes, from Drawings by W. H. J. Boor and 
C. O. Murray. Chiefly from Sketches made by these Artists in the 
neighbourhood of ‘* Our Village.” Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 215. 


Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heatu. Large post 8vo, 


cloth, gilt edges, uniform with ‘Fern World ” and ‘‘ Fern Paradise,” 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates and 20 Woodcuts, I2s. 6d. 


Out of School at Eton. Being a collection of Poetry and Prose 
Writings. By SOME PRESENT ETONIANS. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PAINTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viarpot, and other 

Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 

Engravings, cloth extra, 25s. A New Edition is being issued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


** A handsome volume, full of information and sound criticism.”—Times. 
*“Almost an encyclopzedia of painting. It may be recommended as a handy 
and elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of art."—Saturday Review. 


Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 


A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I vol. 8vo, IZ. Is. 


“One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, alwaysi in- 
teresting, often amusing, and not inferior inall the “essentials of a gift book.” —Times. 


Fitstoric Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, tl. 15. 
— The China Collectors Pocket Companion. With up- 


wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. 


Petites Lecons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Little Lessons introducing the most 
Useful Topics of Daily Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, 
&c. By F. JULIEN, French Master -at King Edward the Sixth’s 
Grammar School, Birmingham. Author of The Student’s French 
Examiner,” “ First Steps in Conversational French Grammar,” which 


see. 
Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference.  8vo, 
Id: is, 62. 


Photography (History and Handbook of). See TISSANDIER. 
Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. E. H. 


GorRDON, B.A. One volume, demy 8vo, very numerous Illustrations. 
Among the newer portions of the work may be enumerated: All the 
more recent investigations on Striz by Spottiswoode, De la Rue, 
Moulton, &c.’ An account of Mr. Crooke’s recent researches. Full 
descriptions and pictures of all the modern Magnetic Survey Instru- 
ments now used at Kew Observatory. Full accounts of all the modern 
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work on Specific Inductive Capacity. Full accounts of the more 
recent determination of the ratio of Electric units (v). It is believed 
that in respect to the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work 
will be quite unique. 


Picture Gallery of British Art (The). 38 Permanent Photo- 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. Vols. I to 5, cloth extra, 185. each. Vol. 6 for 1877, 
commencing New Series, demy folio, 31s. 6¢ Monthly Parts, Is. 6d. 


Pinto (Major Serpa). See “ King’s Rifle.” 


flacita Anglo-Normannica. The Procedure and Constitution of 
the Anglo-Norman Courts (WILLIAM I.—RIcHARD I.), as shown by 
Contemporaneous Records ; all the Reports of the Litigation of the 
period, as recorded in the Chronicles and Histories of the time, being 
gleaned and literally transcribed. With Explanatory Notes, &c. By 
M. M. BicELow. Demy $Svo, cloth, 21s. 


Plutarch’s Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. CLouGH, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 27. 10s.; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 3/. Alsoin 1 vol., royal $vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, 18s.; 
half-bound, 2Is. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough’s Edition of ‘ Lives of 

Plutarch.” Edited by Professor GOODWIN. 5 vols., 8vo, 34. 3. 


Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols., 22. 25. 


Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 
additional Poems. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. BEECHER 
STOWE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Polar Expeditions. See KoLDEWEY, MARKHAM, MacGaHan 
and NARES. 


Pottery: how it is Made, tts Shape and Decoration. Practical 
Instructions for Painting on Porcelain and all kinds of Pottery with 
vitrifiable and common Oil Colours. By G. WaArD NICHOLS. 
42 Illustrations, crown 8vo, red edges, 6s. 


Practical (A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 
By C. E. Pascoz. New Edition corrected to 1879, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

“‘This is an exceedingly useful work, and one that was much wanted.”— 
Examiner. 

Prejevalshy (N. M.) From Kulja, across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
nor. Translated by E. DELMAR MorGan, I.R.G.S. With Notes 
and Introduction by Str Douctas ForsyrH, K.C.S.I. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, witha Map. 16s. 
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Prince Ritto ; or, The Four-leaved Shamrock. By Fanny W. 
CuRREY. With 10 Full-page Fac-simile Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by HELEN O’Hara. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Publishers Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the Ist and 15th of every Month. 


O UARTER Sessions, from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne: 

x Illustrations of Local Government and History. Drawn from 
Original Records (chiefly of the County of Devon). By A. H. A. 
IIAMILTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 


/ IAMBAUD (Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
AN “in the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 


LANG. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 38s. 

Mr. W.R. S. Ralston, in the Academy, says, ‘‘We gladly recognize in the 
present volume a trustworthy history of Russia.’’ 

*“We will venture to prophecy that it will become z4e work on the subject for 
readers in our part of Europe.... Mrs. Lang has done her work remarkably 
well.”— A theneunt. 


Readings tn Melbourne; with an Essay on the Resources and 
Prospects of Victoria for the Emigrant and Uneasy Classes. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD MICHIE, Q.C., K.C.M.G., Agent-General for Victofia. 
With Coloured Map of Australia. Crown $vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


Recollections of Writers. By CHARLES and Mary CowpENn 
CLARKE. Authors of ‘‘ The Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. ; 
with Letters of CHARLES LAMB, LEIGH HUNT, DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
and CHARLES DICKENS; and a Preface by MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of the War in New Zealand. By Tuomas W. 


GUDGEON, Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Colonial Forces, N.Z. 
With Twelve Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Rémusat (Madame de). See “ Memoirs of.” 

Robinson (Phil.). See “ In my Indian Garden.” 

Rochefoucauld’s Reflections. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d. 

Leogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See “Choice Editions of 
Choice Books.” 2s, 6d. - 

Rose in Bloom. See ALCOTT. 

kose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries. Each 
volume, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 

- Sea-Gull Rock. By JULES SANDEAU. Illustrated. 

. Little Women. By Louisa M. ALcortT. 

. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to ‘‘Little Women.” 

The House on Wheels. By MADAME DE SToLz. Illustrated. 

Little Men. By Louisa M. Atcotr. Dble. vol., 25. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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The Rose Library, continued :— 
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8. 
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26. 
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33. 
34. 


The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. AtcottT. Double 
Wor 2s. - cloth; 35. 67. 


The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. HOLLAND. 


Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. 


Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron DE LA MorTrTe 
Fouquk. A New Translation by F. E..BUNNETT. Illustrated. 

Draxy Miller’s Dowry, and the Elder’s Wife. By SAXxE 
Hou. 


The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame GourRAuD. Numerous 
Illustrations. 


Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 
ALCOTT. 


Beginning Again. _Being a Continuation of ‘‘ Work.” By 
Louisa M. ALCcOTT. 

Picciola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. SAINTINE. 
Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 

Robert’s Holidays. Illustrated. 

The Two Children of St. Domingo. Numerous Illustrations. 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. 

Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr’s Island, 

—— The Minister’s Wooing. 

Betty’s Bright Idea. 

The Ghost in the Mill. 

- Captain Kidd’s Money. 

— — We and our Neighbours. Double vol., 2s. 

My Wife and I. Double vol., 2s. ; cloth, gilt, 35. 6a, 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. 

Lowell’s My Study Window. 

Holmes (0. W.) The Guardian Angel. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

Hitherto. By the Author of ‘‘The Gayworthys.” 2 vols., 1s.each. 

Helen’s Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

The Barton Experiment. By the Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” 

Dred. By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. Double vol., 25. Cloth, 
gilt, 35. 6d. 

Warner (C. D.) In the Wilderness. 

Six to One. A Seaside Story. 


Russell (W. H., LL.D.) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India. By W. H. RussEL1t, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by SyDNEYy 
P. Hart, M.A. Super-royal $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 525. 6a.; 
Large Paper Edition, $45. 
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SAN CTA Christina: a Story of the first Century. By 
ELEANOR E, ORLEBAR.~ Witha Preface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Scientific Memoirs: being Experimental Contributions to a 
Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By JoHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Human Physiology,” &c. With 
Steel Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 473 pages, 145. 


Scott (Sir G. Gilbert.) See “ Autobiography.” 


Sea-Gull Rock. By JULES SANDEAU, of the French Academy. 
Royal 16mo, with 79 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6¢. See also Rose Library. 

Seonee: Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. STERNDALE, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


Shakespeare (The Boudoir). Edited by Henry CUuNDELL. 
Carefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d. each volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents :—Vol I., Cymbeline—Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, Is. Vol. II., As You 
Like It—King Lear—Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet—Twelfth Night—King John. The latter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, 9d. 


Shakespeare Key (The). Forming a Companion to ‘The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.”” By CHARLES and Mary 
COWDEN CLARKE. Demy 8vo, 800 pp., 21s. 

Shooting: tts Appliances, Practice, and Purpose. By JAMES 
DALZIEL DouGALL, F.S.A., F.Z.A. Author of ‘Scottish Field 


Sports,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ios. 6d. 


“The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every success.” —Globe. 
““A very complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority on 
shooting.” —Dazly News. 


Silent Hour (The). See “Gentle Life Series.” 

Silver Pitchers. See ALCOTT. 

Simon ( Fules). See “ Government of M. Thiers.” 

Six to One. A Seaside Story. 16mo, boards, rs. 

Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio. By SyvpNry P. Hatt. 


About 60 Fac-similes of his Sketches during Travels in various parts of 
Europe. Folio, cloth extra, 3/. 3s. 
“*A portfolio which any one might be glad to call their own.”—T7imes. 


Sleepy Sketches ; or, How we Live, and How we Do Not Live. 


From Bombay. I vol., small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Well-written and amusing sketches of Indian society.”—Morning Post, 
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Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
GEORGE SMITH. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, 18s. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late 
G. SMITH, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, 16s. 


Snow-Shoes and Canoes; or, the Adventures of a Fur-funter 
in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. By W. H. G. KINGsToNn. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 75. 6:7. 


Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine. By J. EK G. 
Illustrated with 44 Etchings, Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 25s. 

South Kensington Museum. See “ Art Treasures.” 

Stanley (1. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 75. 6d. ; large Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. 


— “My Kalult,” Prince, King, and Slave.. A Story 
from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author, Cloth, 75. 6d. 


—— Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. Demy $vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 


—--— Through the Dark Continent, which see. 


St. Nicholas Magazine. 1s. monthly. 


Story without an End, From the German of Carové, by the late 
Mrs. SARAH T. AUSTIN. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7s. 6d. 

— square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

— footsteps of the Master. ith Illustrations and red 
borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

—— Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4s. 6d. 

—— Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, 1s.; Library Edition, 
45. 6d. 

—— Betty's Bright [aea. ts. ; 

—— My We and 1; or, Harry Henderson’s History. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.* 

—— Ministers Wooing, 5s.; Copyright Series, 15. 62; cl., 25.* 


* See also Rose Library. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Old Town Folk. 6s.; Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. 


— Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

—— Our Folks at Poganuc. tos. 6a. 

——— We and our Neighbours. 1 vol, small post 8vo, 6s. 
Sequel to ‘‘ My Wife and I.”* 

——- fink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6a. ; 
Cheap Edition, Is. 6¢. and 2s. 

—— Queer Little People. 1s.; cloth, 2s. 

——— Chimney Corner. 1s.; cloth, 15. 6d. 

—-— The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo, 5s.* 

—— Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 


——— Woman in Sacred History. Jllustrated with 15 Chromo- 
lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 25s. 

Student’s French Examiner. By F. JULIEN, Author of “ Petites 
Legons de Conversation et deGrammaire.” Square crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taytor. Edited 
by MARIE TAYLOR. With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE 
H. Boker. 8vo, cloth extra, 1os. 6d. 


Sullivan (A. M., M.P.). See “ New Ireland.” 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of). 
By A. G. and C. G. Lock, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. 

Sunmer FHoliday in Scandinavia (A). By E. L. L. ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 105. 6d. 


Sumner (fon. Charles). See Life and Letters. 


Surgeon's Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 
Dr. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. CuLurron, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, 1/7. 8s. 


T4 OUCHNITZS English Lditions of German Authors. 


Each volume, cloth flexible, 25. ; or sewed, Is. 62. (Catalogues post 


free on application.) ° 
——— (B.) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
roan, 25, 


* See also Rose Library. 
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Tauchnitz (B.). French and English. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
2s. 3 roan, 2s. 6d. 

— Ttalian and English. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; 
roan, 2s. 6d, 

— Spanish and English. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; roan, 
2s. 6d. 

— New Testament. Cloth, 2s.; gilt, 25. 6d. 


Taylor (Bayard). See “Studies in German Literature.” 


Tennyson's May Queen. Choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. BOYLE. Crown 8vo (Sze Choice Series), 25. 6d. 


Textbook (A) of Harmony. For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By the late CHARLES EDWARD HorsLey. Revised for 
the Press by WESTLEY RICHARDS and W. H. Catcotr. Small post 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Thebes, and its Five Greater Temples. See ABNEY. 


Thirty Short Addresses for Family Prayers or Cottage Meetings. 
By *‘FIpEvis.” Author of ‘‘Simple Preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion.” Containing Addresses by the late Canon Kingsley, Rev. 
G. H. Wilkinson, and Dr. Vaughan. Crown $vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Thomson ( J.) Through Cyprus with the Camera, tn the Autumn of 
1878. Sixty large and very fine Permanent Photographs, illustrating 
the Coast and Inland Scenery of Cyprus, and the Costumes and Types 
of the Natives, specially taken on a journey undertaken for the pur- 
pose. By JoHN THomson, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Illustrations of 
China and its People,” &c. Two royal 4to volumes, cloth extra, 105s. 


Thorne (£2.) The Queen of the Colonies ; or, Queensland as I 


saw it. 1 vol., with Map, 6s. 


Through the Dark Continent: The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
2 vols., demy $vo, containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42s. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
Evol; 5, 12s:.0d. 


To the Arctic Regions and Back in Six Weeks. By Captain 
A. W. M. CLARK KENNEDY (late of the Coldstream Guards). With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See RUSSELL. 
Trees and Ferns. By ¥. G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Turkistan. Notes of a Journey ‘in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By EUGENE 
SCHUYLER, Late Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg, 
NumerousIllustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 5th Edition, 27. 2s, 
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Two Americas ; being an Account of Sport and Travel, with 
Notes on Men and Manners in North and South America. By Sir 
ROSE PRICE, Bart. 8vo, with Illustrations, 2nd Edition, 18s. 

Two Friends. By Lucien Brart, Author of ‘‘ Adventures of 
a Young Naturalist,” ‘‘ My Rambles in the New World,” &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Two Supercargoes (The); or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kincsron. Square imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Numerous Full-page Illustrations. 


FP and Down ; or, Fifty Vears’ Experiences in Australia, 

California, New Zealand. India, China, and the South Pacific. 
Being the Life History of Capt. W. J. BARRY. Written by Himself. . 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


)/ANDENHOEP (George, M.A.). See “ Art of Reading 
Aloud.” 


—— Clerical Assistant. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 
——— Ladies Reader (The). Fcap., 5s.. 


Verne. The Exploration of the World. By JuLES VERNE. 
With 59 Illustrations by L. BenerT and P. PHILIPPOTEAUX, and 50 
facesimiles of Ancient Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 145. 

Verne’s (Jules) Works. Translated from the French, with 
from 50 to 100 Illustrations. Each cloth extra, gilt edges— 

Large post 8vo, gilt edges, price 10s. 6a. each. Those marked *, 

in plainer binding, cloth, 55. 

*Fur Country. 

*Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 

*From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip round It. 

*Michael Strogoff, the Courier of the Czar. 

Hector Servadac. 

. Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. 


Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. each. Those marked 


with * in plainer cloth binding, 3s. 6d, each. 

*Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

*Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Russians in 
South Africa. 

* Around the World in BHighty Days. 

A Floating City, and the Blockade Runners. 

*Dr. Ox’s Experiment, Master Zacharius, A Drama in the 
Air, A Winter amid the Ice, &c. 

The Survivors of the *‘ Chancellor.” 

*Dropped from the Clouds. 

* Abandoned. 

*Secret of the Island. 
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 Vernd's (Jules) Works, continued :— 


“iy *The Child of the Cavern. 

1. *The Mysterious Island. 3 vols. 
a The Begum’s Fortune. 
13. The Tribulations of a Chinaman. 


The following Cheaper Editions are tssued with a few of the 
Lllustrations, in paper wrapper, price 1s.; cloth gilt, 2s. each. 
1. Adventures of Three Englishmen endl) Three Russians in 
South Africa. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

A Floating City. 

The Blockade Runners. 

From the Earth to the Moon. 

. Around the Moon. 

. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. Vol. I. 

Vol. Il. The two parts in one, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

. Around the World in Eighty Days. 

10. Dr. Ox’s Experiment, and Master Zacharius. 

11. Martin Paz, the Indian Patriot. 

12. A Winter nomid the Ice. 

13. The Fur Country. Vol. I. 

14. ———— Vol. II. Both parts in one, cloth gilt, 35. 6d. 

15. Survivors of the ‘‘ Chancellor.” Vol. I. 

Vol. II. Both volumes in one, cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


Visit to the Court of Morocco. By A. Learepb, Author of 


**Morocco and the Moors.” Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 5s. 
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[J/ALLER (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. WALLER,.M.A. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


— A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider’s Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, Part II. The Vocabulary, 2s. 6d, 


Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 
Confirmation. Super-royal 16mo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Wanderings in the Western Land. By A, PENDARVES VIVIAN, 
M.P. With many Illustrations from Drawings by Mr. BIrERSTADT 
and the Author, and 3 Maps. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

War in Bulgaria: a Narrative of Fersonal Experiences. By 
LIEUTENANT- GENERAL VALENTINE BAKER PasHa. Maps and 
Plans of Battles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2/. 25. 


Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. . Rose Library, rs. 
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Warner (C. D.) Back-log Studies. Boards, 1s. 6d..; cloth, 2s. 
—— In the Wilderness. Rose Library, 1s. 

Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Weaving. See “‘ History and Principles.” | 


Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) Hitherto. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 
and 253.04. 


— Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 
— Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
By a PROBATE CouRT OFFICIAL, 5th Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. I cap. 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 


Wirt Sikes. See ‘ British Goblins.” 
With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 


KINGSTON. With numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 

Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets (The). Witha 
variety of Specimens arranged in Periods. By ARTHUR IH. ELLIOTT. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 

Woolsey (C. D., LL.D.) Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences and 
Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Series). 2s. 6d. 

World of Comets. By <A. GurtLLemin, Author of “The 
Heavens.” Translated and edited by JAMES GLAISHER, F.R.S. 
super-royal 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, and 3 Chromo- 
lithographs, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. CLARK RussELL. 65. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. 


ENOPHON’S Anabasis ; or, Expedition of Cyrus. A 
< Literal Translation, chiefly from the Text of Dindorff, by GEORGE 
B. WHEELER. BooksI to III. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 


—— Books I. to VII, Boaxds, 35. 62. 
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